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PREFACE 


OF what interest, it may well be asked, can such a life be, 
as that which is offered to the reader of these pages ? 
Perhaps it should be admitted that it is in truth of little 
or none, to those who are interested only in what takes 
place among the men and women of this world. These 
transactions may indeed closely concern the one im- 
portant cause upon this earth, which is that of Christ and 
His Church; and of such this biography has something 
to tell. But its chief interest by far lies in what can and 
does take place between the individual soul and its Lord 
and God. 

Born in 1696, Anne Madeleine Remuzat, after her 
nursery days, spent about three years in a convent school, 
and then three more again at home; and before she was 
quite fifteen years of age, she entered what was known as 
the First Monastery of the Visitation Order at Marseilles ; 
there she lived without ever leaving the Convent enclosure 
until her early death in 1730. During these nineteen years 
of her life as a nun of the Visitation Order, she carried on 
a rather large correspondence with a number of persons 
of every station in life, in which she gave much sound 
Spiritual advice, urged on many a fervent soul to greater 
love and devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and raised 
“Many others who were leading somewhat negligent lives 
‘to more care and piety in the service of God. She gave 
up, too, at no small sacrifice of her own inclinations, a 
large amount of time and energy to conversations in the 
parlours of the Convent with visitors of all sorts, who came 
to her for advice, consolation, and help of every kind. 
Above all, the Bishop of Marseilles, Monseigneur de 
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Belsunce, whom she had consulted in regard to her 
vocation, remained her life-long friend, placed implicit 
trust in the messages which she transmitted to him from 
Our Lord, and in accordance with them, carried out many — 
projects in his diocese, connected in the main with the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

This threefold activity of hers, by letters, by conver- 
sations, and by her intimate relations with the Bishop, 
are noteworthy chiefly as a proof of the esteem in which 
she was held, and the trust reposed in her by men and 
women outside the Convent of various degrees of social 
position and authority. They are a guarantee of the far 
higher and more important activities of her interior life, 
and of the relations which existed between her soul 
and God. Again, within the walls of her own Convent, 
her influence was remarkable and unbroken. Before the 
end of her noviceship, and therefore before she was sixteen, 
she was appointed Assistant to the Mistress of Novices ; 
at twenty, it would seem, she was made Head Mistress 
of the School, and towards the end of her life, she was 
Bursar of the Convent.. She always appears to have 
enjoyed the full confidence of the Community and of the 
exceptionally capable women who held the office of 
Superior during her religious life. This again is deserving 
of special attention, in view of the altogether extraordinary 
character of her spiritual life, and of the strange pheno- 
mena which accompanied it. The Community could not 
but be aware of the unusual experiences and marvellous 
conditions of her life; but never from first to last does 
the least suspicion seem to have been entertained by those 
who knew her best, that she was under any delusion oF 
guilty of any indiscretion or presumption. 

We understand then the value of that considerable 
portion of her life which tells of her relations with those 
both within and those without the Convent walls. Of 
themselves they would perhaps hardly deserve publica- 
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tion ; as the frame or setting of her interior life and of the 
intercourse of her soul with its Divine Spouse, they have 
their true place and purpose. It is for the sake of this 
supernatural intercourse that the life has been written, 


and it is in order to follow it attentively, that the reader 


should enter upon the perusal of this book. It is not too 
much to say that in hardly any biography of the Servants - 
and Saints of God can it be followed more clearly. We 
see Our Blessed Lord, if it may be said without irreverence, 
setting Himself to make love to this chosen soul, and it is 
precisely in the well-defined stages and gradual develop- 
ment of this love story that the main interest lies. Under 


the hidden action of His grace, the God-Man prompted 


her sweetly and powerfuily to control and overcome very 
early in life those natural tendencies which occasioned the 
first faults of childhood, and which, had she responded 
less perfectly to the inspirations of His grace, would, 
of course, have put all kinds of obstacles in the way of 
His designs. No sooner was this work accomplished, as, 
indeed, it was most thoroughly, than there made itself 


felt in her heart that longing for some worthy object of 
_all-her aims and affections, a longing that was answered 


in the secret chamber of her soul by the Divine Lover, 
deigning to make His request ; Give thy heart to -Me. 
‘Her response was without hesitation or reserve: hence- 
forth she would have done with all worldly ties and satis- 
factions, and give herself entirely to God. There were 
still, indeed, critical moments, one especially when the 


young girl allowed herself to get entangled in wilful false- 


hood; she was not forsaken, but most tenderly won 
back through repentance to more complete self-surrender 
and stronger love. From this time onwards her generosity 
in self-conquest, and her fervour in all spiritual exercises 
were such, that her Divine Lord began to lay aside all 
concealment and disguise, to manifest Himself more 
openly, to speak to her more directly, to make known His 
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desires in her regard with the simplicity of more perfect 
mutual understanding and affection; and after a period 
of unalloyed sweetness and joy, she was led by her loving 
Guide into that path of suffering, in which alone can take 
place those intimate communications which find their 
consummation in the most perfect union possible in this 
life between the soul and God. 

Of this mystical state we can learn something from the 
wonderfully clear and simple words written by Anne 
Madeleine herself in her letters to the two holy priests 
who successively directed her in her spiritual life. The 
extracts from these letters, which have been selected with 
no little skill by the writer of this life, have been no less 
happily illustrated by parallel passages from the works 
of St. John of the Cross. And it should be noticed that 
if Anne Madeleine’s descriptions of her own experiences 
receive striking confirmation from the words of Saint 
John, they also in their turn by their more familiar and 
simple style shed much light on the mysterious expressions 
of the great mystic. 

How severe was the martyrdom to which her whole 
being was subjected, that she might share in some degree 
in the expiatory sufferings of her divine Spouse, may be 
gathered from such words as these: ‘“‘ My condition,” 
she writes, “‘of body and soul would excite your pity, 
could I explain to you all the circumstances of it, but I 
do not understand it myself. All I know is that I suffer 
in every conceivable way, and that I am steeped in sorrow. 
The cause of this sorrow is hidden from me. I see nothing 
distinctly, perceiving only in a general way an alliance with 
Jesus Christ by which I participate in His office of Victim, 
and in His bliss at one and the same time.” Does noi! . 
such a passage as this help us, not indeed to comprehend, 
but to realise a little better the mysterious abandonment 
of our Saviour upon the cross. And the sufferings of the 
holy souls in Purgatory seem to be brought more within 
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our conception by the following: “I feel a fire which 
penetrates to the marrow of my bones, and God alone 
knows how it makes me suffer. This fire kindles in my 
soul an increase of knowledge and love, giving it from 
moment to moment fresh views and clearer lights on what 
God is, .... So violently am I inflamed that methinks 
the application of natural fire would be nothing in com- 
parison with what I suffer.’”’ And quite at the close of 
her life she makes reply to the enquiries of her Superior: 
“ I suffer beyond anything that can be expressed. Every- 
thing in me is crucified. Never could I have thought 
it possible that God would grant me such a favour as this, 
to leave me in pure suffering.”’ 

The reader will know now what to expect, what to look 
for, in the life of Anne Madeleine Remuzat. He will 
learn, too, perhaps for the first time, of another of those 
chosen instruments, which were fashioned for the further- 
ance of the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. May 
_ that Sacred Heart be ever more perfectly known, adored, 
and loved. 

CHARLES Fo(BLOUNT > S.J. 
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AUTHORS’ NOTE 


Four French biographies have been written of the Servant 
of God, Venerable Anne Madeleine Remuzat. 

First. The Life published by J. A. Brebion, Marseilles, 
1760. 

Second. A Life published at Lyons i in 1868 and written 
by a former Superior of the First Monastery of Mar- 
seilles, in which she narrates many details gathered 
by her in the early days of her religious life ftom some 
old sisters who had been Te et a of Anne 
Madeleine. - 

Third. An Abridged Life by Mgr. Vanden-Breghe, 
protonotary Apostolic, published at Paris by A. 
Roger et Fr. Chernoviz, 1877. 

Fourth. A Life brought out by the Sisters of the First 
Monastery of Marseilles and published by Emmanuel 
Vitte, 30 rue Condé, and Place Bellecour, 3, Lyons, 
1891. 

We have almost exclusively drawn the facts of the Life 
we now publish, with the kind permission of the Authors, 
from this fourth biography because it gives a trustworthy 
account of the supernatural favours granted to the 
Venerable Sister; embodying, as it does, the following 
authentic documents : 

The Life published by J. A. Brebion, Marseilles, 1760 
(There is little doubt this life came from the pen of Pére 
Jacques, S.J., as the following statements go to prove): 
“Nouvelles Ecclesiastiques ’’ (Jansenist Journal), July 24, 
1760, page 119; “‘ The Life of a new Mystic a religious of 
the Visitation of this town ;Marseilles], where she died 
February 15, 1730, is being circulated, chiefly in religious 
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communities, ...in I2mo., printed also at Marseilles 
_ and ascribed to Pére Jacques, S.J. The title is The Life 
of the very Honoured Sister Anne Madeleine de Remuzat, 
etc.”’ 

Other contemporary evidence from the monastery 
itself corroborates this statement of the authorship. 
Pére Jacques for many years hesitated to publish “ the 
Life *’ in those Jansenistic days, fearing, as he says in a 
prefatory letter to the Volume addressed to Mother Marie 
Charlotte Billon (the intimate friend of Anne Madeleine), 
to expose to ridicule the hidden gifts of God. But before 
concluding this same letter he expresses his altered opinion 
in these words: ‘‘ God forms His saints for His glory, 
they are the light of the world ; to keep this light hidden 
is to oppose the designs of God. ... Sanctity is a gift 
from heaven to earth and the earth ought to make a return 
gift by its homage to the Author of sanctity.”” Notwith- 
standing these pious sentiments, an exaggerated prudence 
seems to have taken possession of the good father, with the 
result that many of the intimate operations of God in 
this holy soul, written down by her under obedience, are 
either altogether omitted, brusquely curtailed, or dis- 
missed with the barest allusion, and unfortunately the 
invaluable manuscript from which they were drawn was, 
in great part, destroyed in a moment of panic by the 
Sister Archivist, who under fear of a domiciliary visit in 
1792 threw it into the fire. But the accuracy of such things 
as are related by Pére Jacques is vouched for in a circular 
written by Mother Marie Charlotte Billon, August 12, 
1760, when presenting the Life to the Institute. ‘ There 
is nothing,” she says, “‘in this Life of which I and several 
of our sisters have not been witnesses ; there is nothing 
stated that has not been thoroughly examined and well 
proven.” 

Our other reason for basing the Life we now write on 
that of 1891 is that in this latter three documents of 
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great weight have been reproduced, namely, a letter of 
Mother de Nogaret, Superior of the First Monastery of 
_ Marseilles at the time of the Venerable Sister’s death. 
An inedited letter of the cousin of the Servant of God, 
Sister Madeleine Angelique Vincent, a religious of the 
same monastery, dated September 1, 1730, and lastly a 
letter of Mgr. de Belsunce, Bishop of Marseilles, dated 
May 18, 1732. 

The Life we now present for the first time in English is 
of so unusual a character that it needs setting before the 
reader from a purely supernatural standpoint, and a short 
preface which we commend to his careful perusal fulfils 
this end. 

THE SISTERS OF THE VISITATION OF HARROW. 
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LIFE OF THE VENERABLE 
ANNE MADELEINE REMUZAT 


CHAPTER I 
MARSEILLES 


IN every age and in none more than the present, France 
has produced men and women whose lives justify the claim 
of that great nation to have been formed in heroic mould. 
Keen-witted, keen-natured, restless ; to her la vie signifies 
progress, energy, crisis. France ig hungry-hearted: the 
glamour of twilight has no fascination for her, she must 
needs see and touch, hence her saints as well as her 
materialists, and to-day her valiant heroes on the battle- 
field, her soldier priests, whose sublime devotion to duty 
claims our admiration and our reverence. 

Amongst her great cities Marseilles stands out pre- 
eminently typical of these national characteristics. The 
largest of her commercial ports, it receives merchandise 
by sea from every region of the known world. Its ancient 
history is full of interest and of significance, and with the 
coming of the Christian era it takes its place in the annals 
of the Church and of Monasticism. 

A tradition relates that after Our Lord’s Ascension 
His three friends, Martha, Magdalen, and Lazarus, took 
ship to Marseilles, of which town Lazarus became the 
first bishop, that, dividing their time between prayer and 
preaching, his sisters taught the new Faith to the inhabi- 
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tants, Martha continuing this apostolic work till her 
death, while Magdalen, having shared for a time her 
sister’s labours, withdrew to the adjoining heights of Ste. 
Baume, where, in a cave, for thirty years she spent her 
nights and days unchecked, and unheeded, in contempla- 
tion and penance. This tradition, though now of ques- 
tionable foundation, has left, as traditions are wont to do, 
a halo round the city and a perennial devotion to these 
first saints of our holy Faith. 

It is a far cry from the first to the seventeenth century, 
but through each age of the Christian era the political 
and religious life of Marseilles holds a prominent place in 
the history of her country, and is closely linked with its 
welfare. During the religious wars of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries she took an active part against the 
Protestants. - Although sharing with the rest of Provence 
the romanticism of the Troubadours, the Marseillais were 
a strong and tenacious people. The last stronghold of 
the Holy League, they long refused to acknowledge 
Henry IV. Cardinal Richelieu tried in vain to increase 
their taxation. Later, Cardinal Mazarin made a similar 
attempt but with like results. Defying such interference 
with their liberties, they would not be driven into submis- 
sion, Disturbances were again rife under Louis XIV 
who upon Mazarin’s death took up the reins of government, 
and the ‘‘ Great Monarch,” to restore order, was obliged 
to go in person to Marseilles. Such constant outbreaks 
did not, however, prevent this turbulent city from being a 
greater centre of attraction and more thickly populated 
even than the capital. 

A few pregnant passages taken from the letters of Mme. 
de Sévigné will give a vivid picture of Marseilles during, 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. She spent the 
Carnival there in 1672, when she writes to her daughter,} 


1 Madame de Grignan, 
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“TJ am enchanted with the marvellous beauty: of this 
town. Yesterday the weather was divine and the view 
singularly striking, from the spot where one catches sight 
of sea, ramparts, mountains and city.’’? She then proceeds 
to describe the officers of the galleys some of whom were 
Knights of Malta. Crowds of these cavaliers called upon 
her son-in-law, M. Grignan, on his arrival. ‘‘ Well known 
men,’’ she tells her daughter, ‘‘ of the Saint Herem type. 
Adventurers with fine feathers and swords. It smacks 
of romance, war, enterprise, adventure, of chains, irons, 
slavery, servitude, captivity. I, who love romance, I am 
in the third heaven.”’ 

_Next day she writes, ‘“‘ The Devil is let loose in this 
town, such terrible times have not been known in the 
memory of man. I am aghast to see such ostentatious 
display of generosity in public, and in private, so much 
niggardliness of the least thing that it costs nature to give 
up. Such are the ways here. Those around would like 
to blind me to it all, but while keeping well-behaved, I 
see what I see, and I am sure that others would laugh 
with me if they dared. All this for the Carnival... I 
have had enough of it, and I find it desirable at times to 
look another way.” The fascination of this gay town ever 
held Madame de Sévigné captive, for in 1683 we find her 
writing to her daughter, ‘‘ Your life at Marseilles enchants 
‘me. I love that town, to me it is like none other,” and 
at an earlier date ‘‘ Brittany and Burgundy when compared 
to Provence appear to me like countries beyond the Pole 
in which I can take no interest.” 

Such was Marseilles when it gave birth to Madeleine 
Remuzat, the subject of our Memoir, in the year 1696. 
The same year in which the literary world of France 
mourned the death of Madame de Sévigné, ‘‘ the Queen of 
letter-writers,”’ and as she styled herself, “an hereditary 


1Called in Provence, ‘‘ La Visto,” the magnificent view from 
which is usually pointed out to strangers. 
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Sister of the Nuns of the Visitation,’ ? upon which Order 
Madeleine Remuzat was destined to shed such lustre in 
later years. 


CHAPTER II 
PARENTAGE AND CHILDHOOD 


AT the dawn of the seventeenth century two brothers, 
James and Peter Remuzat, settled in Marseilles as ship- 
owners ; success attended their undertakings, and they 
soon attained to the highest municipal offices in the city. 
Both brothers married and each had a numerous offspring, 
so the name of Remuzat quickly became respected and 
influential in the commercial circles of their thriving city. 
We shall confine our interest to the family of the elder 
brother, James, the grandfather of Madeleine, the subject 
of the following pages. 

James Remuzat’s twelfth child, Hyacinth, was born 
in December, 1658. He married in May, 1684, Anne 
Coustan, daughter of a former sheriff of Marseilles. Twelve 
years later, Madeleine, their fourth surviving child was 
born, and on that same day she was taken to the Church 
of Notre Dame des Accoules and there baptised. Well- 
born in the truest sense of the word, Madeleine appears 
to have been blessed with ideal parents. Of her father 
we are told, that although he held a leading position in 
the city as an eminently practical man of business, he 
could, on entering the nursery, or the family circle, throw 
aside the burdens of the day and the preoccupation of the 
Bourse, to be again a child with his little ones: and taking 
part in their amusements, be as a big brother to them. 


1 Marie de Rabutin-Chantal (Madame de Sévigné) was the only 
child of Celse Benigne, Baron de Chantal, the son of St. Chantal, 


Foundress of the Order of the Visitation. 
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Welcomed alike in the nursery and in the Chamber of 
Commerce, he was equally appealed to in both. Watch- 
ing the budding intelligence of his children he put himself 
on a level with it, and even from their most tender age, 
successfully studied, developed, and directed their natural 
talents and capacities. Principles of religion and of 
honour were thus duly inculcated by their father and 
“His practice preached them o’er again.’”’ Even had 
not his wife been by nature adapted to second all her 
husband’s plans of educating and upbringing, his magnetic 
influence would have soon led her to be his faithful ally. 
With the quickness of a woman’s wit, she intuitively 
read the varying characters of her children, and led them, 
not by a blind rule of thumb, but individually, apart, 
and diversely, as God had made them. 

Little Madeleine seems to have been the most precocious 
and the most difficult of the group; for although piety 
was inherent in her from her tenderest years, mingled with 
it, was a vivacity of temperament which in childhood 
caused her mother many an anxious hour. Her first 
recorded desire was to be a religious: “‘I want to be a 
nun,’ she would say, and then, to emphasise her meaning 
she would draw her little figure up with baby dignity, 
and enfolding herself, so to say, within the aloofness of 
her calling, she would escape or repel the caresses of her 
relatives. None save her immediate family would she 
permit to kiss her, and when cousins or other relations 
tried to decoy her into yielding on this point, the child 
would impatiently run away, or if caught in flight, the 
affair ended in a turbulent outburst from the little one, 
who would not be conquered. The first words she uttered 
were the names of “‘ Jesus and Mary,” and all her life 
they were first in her heart: but with that delightful, 
human disposition of hers—the manifestation of which is 
so great a consolation and help to us who are so entirely 
human: she in no way lacked the frailties of our fallen 
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nature. There was something breezy about the nursery 
whenever she was present, and when the small family 
quarrelled, which was not infrequently, Madeleine was 
always at the bottom of the trouble. The storm signal 
was hoisted with Baby Madeleine’s appearance, for she 
was possessed of an extraordinary vivacity, an irritable 
petulance, and a kind of intemperance of character which 
caused endless nursery wars. Restless and changeable 
in her occupations, whether at games or lessons, Madeleine 
appeared completely incapable of application. Warnings 
and corrections were alike unsuccessful, and Mme. Remuzat 
began to fear that her little daughter’s want of stability 
might, later on, prove a serious hindrance to her educa- 
tion ; but with that motherly instinct, which she pos- 
sessed to an unusual degree, she saw the sensitive chord 
to touch, and determined to use no other weapons of con- 
quest than the child’s own warm heart and upright con- 
science. Her treatment evoked a quick response—it was 
as if some strong motive power had come into the life of 
the imperious little girl. She grew docile, flexible, gentle, 
and could be successfully reasoned with. Indeed, she’so 
successfully reasoned with herself, that not only her 
brothers and sisters, but her parents began to treat her 
with a certain respect, as one whose self-conquest bespoke 
a remarkable career. Hardly had she achieved this first 
breaking-in, and mastered her intemperate nature, than 
vanity, that special temptation of the young, began to 
assail her. Although not strictly speaking pretty, Made- 
leine was, what is commonly called nice-looking. She 
had a brightness and a certain grace of bearing which is 
often more attractive than mere beauty of feature. To 
make the most of her charms and to enhance them by all 
justifiable means became a matter of much consideration. 
She took advantage of her parents’ love for her to obtain 
pretty frocks and finery for the adornment of her person 
and these at first they were nothing loath to provide, 
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Much time was now spent in the arrangement of her 
toilette, and not to have at hand any of the many aids to 
beauty was a sore trial. Her vigilant mother’s eyes were 
beginning to open to this new danger when Madeleine 
suddenly turned away from the objects of vanity that 
surrounded her. What but yesterday she had set her 
little heart upon, she now, without apparent cause, tossed 
from her with petulant disgust; such baubles did not 
suffice for her—she would have none of them—the very 
sight of them became insupportable. She, a child of eight, 
experienced, we are told, a sudden sense of the in- 
sufficiency of all things and felt a burden to herself. This 
change is no doubt to be accounted for by a special grace 
from God, yet as Marseilles had been in ancient days 
colonised by the Greeks and peopled by Celts it is 
not improbable that the Remuzats’ were of Greek or 
Celtic origin which, humanly speaking, would facilitate 
such an instantaneous and complete volte face; however, 
we cannot trace the family beyond the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Such perplexity as Madeleine now experienced 
is never permitted by God, above all in the soul of one 
so young, without a healing balm, and when she turned 
from her vanities and took her heart away from them, 
there straightway came upon her the need to bestow it 
elsewhere. This little maiden had made a great discovery 
though she could not perhaps have put it into words, 
she found that the heart as well as the body needs feeding, 
and that her heart had a very big and yet a very fastidious 
appetite, and as she held it so to say, in her hands, per- 
plexed upon what object she must now feed it, she seemed 
to hear that cry of the Proverbs: ‘‘ My child, give Me 
thy heart.’’ The words brought new thoughts, new pro- 
jects, new longings to the child’s versatile, yet withal, 
reflective mind. 

God was the only one to whom it was worth giving her 
heart. ‘‘My child, give Me thy heart.’”’ The request 
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was music to her, and the pleasures she had just turned 
from became as something out of tone and out of harmony 
with her new-found desire: but after all it was not new- 
found. Had not her first baby longing been to be a 
nun, and now at eight years of age she had had her short 
experiences of life; first she dominated the nursery, 
with, as we have seen, no very peaceful results, and then 
relinquishing her power of dominion there, to dominate 
over herself, she effects striking, yet most happy and 
peaceful results. Again did a new conquering enemy 
appear in the shape of vanity, and hardly had he made 
his triumphal entry into her young heart than she turns 
her back upon him to face another conqueror who came 
to claim her affections: He who wore the Crown of 
Thorns. Once more is she conquered and this time the 
conquest is final. To be a nun meant to belong to God 
alone, and to this she had made up her mind, but how 
was she to accomplish it? ‘‘ What,’’ she asked herself, 
“‘what can I do? the sisters will not have me until I 
am grown up and I want to be anun now, without all those © 
years of waiting.’’ Her mind fed upon the thought, for 
the child mind conceives many a plan, many a project 
that would startle its elders did they but realise what was 
passing there, but the child mind does not easily com- 
municate its ideas to the grown-ups around, above all 
when such ideas entail suffering or sacrifice. The child 
is not supposed to know of such things, and so, by intui- 
tion, he is silent. Madeleine not only thought it all 
out for herself, but she found means of making enquiries, 
with the result that she learnt there were communities 
who took girls of her age, and allowed them to follow the 
Rules of a Third Order until they grew big enough to be 
received amongst the sisters and become real nuns. 
Having satisfactorily discovered all she wanted, Madeleine, 
brimful of expectation, accosted her parents with a firm 
demand to be taken to the Convent of Poor Clares. 
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M. and Mme. Remuzat were utterly astonished at this 
request. They had indeed often heard Madeleine express 
her determination to beanun. They had observed—who 
could not ?—the marked change in her character. The 
unreasonable, wayward, and petulant child had become 
docile, pious, and reasonable, but still nothing in her 
led them to expect such a communication as this she had 
* just made. They at once absolutely and definitely re- 
fused ; however, to appease her, and lest she might be 
too down-hearted at her blighted, childish fancy (for as 
such they treated it), they promised, when she was old 
enough, to send her to a convent to be educated. Though 
far from satisfied at this mitigated manner of granting 
her desire, Madeleine submitted without murmuring and 
found encouragement in the prospect of going later to a 
convent school. She so often reminded her parents of 
their promise, and so persistently continued to keep 
fresh in their memory her wish to be a nun, that they 
began to feel uneasy lest they were resisting the will of 
God and interfering with His designs over their beloved 
child. 

Hence they determined, notwithstanding the cruel 
heart-aches it would occasion, to send her to school at 
the second Monastery of the Visitation at Marseilles 
where she had a relative amongst the nuns. She was at 
this time not yet nine years of age, and the most popular 
and the most beloved of all the family group. Many 
tears were shed at the approaching separation, but not- 
withstanding the general bereavement Madeleine pressed 
forward her departure, and when the longed-for day 
arrived she lost no time in setting out for the convent. 
She left her father’s home in the Rue de la Mure, No. 15, 
accompanied by both her parents. On she walked erect 
and resolute, and when she caught a glimpse of the con- 
vent walls her countenance betrayed the pent-up joy of 
her heart: yet as the enclosure doors opened to receive 
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her and she bade her parents farewell, her tender eyes 
bore testimony to the old truth, so early learnt, that joy 
and sorrow, love and pain, are inextricably bound together 
in us all, even from the cradle. 

Sadly turning home again M. and Mme. Remuzat, as 
they went, sustained one another to face that final separa- 
tion which they now began to realise Madeleine’s vocation © 
would, later on, inevitably demand. 


CHAPTER III 


SCHOOL DAyYs 


In the year 1652 the Sisters of the Visitation at Marseilles 
found it desirable, on account of their increasing numbers, 
to establish a second monastery of the Order in that 
town. In this community were two chosen souls who seem 
to have been specially designed by God to carry out suc- 
cessfully the proposed foundation. These were Marie 
Elizabeth Carantene, a member of the illustrious Genoese 
House of Doria, whose ample fortune enabled her to re- 
lieve the new house of all temporal solicitude, and Jeanne 
Marie Cornier, a young widow lady who was appointed 
its Superior. Singularly favoured by God, Jeanne Marie’s 
spiritual life was under the direct guidance of her Divine 
Master. He appeared to her many times in His Sacred 
Humanity, and upon one occasion revealed to her His 
Divine Heart just in such wise as twenty-five years later 
He revealed its secrets to Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque. 
Coming all resplendent in beauty He showed her His 
Heart on fire, burning as He told her, with love for men, 
and for their salvation, upon which her heart kindled with 
the selfsame desire, a desire that never after left her, nor 
abated. With this passion strong within her she took 
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up her work as first Superior of the new convent, and here, 
in after years, was Madeleine Remuzat in her turn to be 
prepared to receive still more intimate gifts from His 
Sacred Heart. This devotion had, however, been estab- 
lished there long before Madeleine entered the school ; 
and Pope Innocent XII had indulgenced the Feast which 
was kept in Its honour by a Bull dated May roth, 1693. 
Little children such as Madeleine treat a great truth or 
a great idea as if it were part of their everyday life, as 
indeed it is: their understanding is not brought to bear 
at all in their acceptance of it; it is not needed. God 
having given them free possession of what their elders, 
with toil and labour, feebly grasp. But as they grow in 
the world’s wisdom that of heaven gradually fades, and 
understanding takes the place of spiritual intuition. It 
is surely part of the penalty of our fall that upon coming 
to what is called the use of reason, we begin to grope and 
search for that truth with which until then we are invested, 
apparently, by right Divine. In Madeleine’s case this 
touch of the Divine seems to have lingered till, before the 
world had time to rob her of it, God Himself embellished 
her pristine robe with favours celestial, and all her life 
He held her within its gracious folds. So we hear that 
everything around her now appealed to her, as it might 
have done to a philosopher, who, through years of labour 
and research, finds his way back to simple faith and the 
simple life. At every turn she compared the primitive 
Simplicity that surrounded her with the ease and luxury 
she had quitted. With a child’s delight she gazed at the 
austere, erect grille because it reminded her that she was 
really and truly separated from that world which lay on 
the other side of its iron bars—that world to which she 
had said good-bye for ever. 

Her special friend in these early days was her cousin 
and mistress, Sister Madeleine Seraphique Martin, and to 
her Madeleine confided her project, and her joy at having 
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achieved the first step towards its fulfilment. But of 
the child’s fancies, as she deemed them, the good nun 
took small heed: so the great secret was not received 
with the same enthusiasm with which it had been im- 
parted, and the spirits of the new pupil were somewhat 
damped by her mistress taking advantage of the occasion 
to deliver a dry exhortation on the value of everyday 
virtues for little girls. Madeleine had a pleasant way 
with her and was graced with a native courtesy which 
made her as popular at school as she had been in her 
family. Enthusiastic at play, attentive at study, 
brilliantly endowed in both mind and character, she 
easily achieved success, whilst her diversity of gifts 
attracted her companions and won the affection and 
interest of her mistresses. Altogether in advance of 
her years there would have been a danger of the old 
temptation of vanity returning in a far more subtle form, 
were it not that her gifts were well balanced by undoubted 
faults, which, notwithstanding her efforts, every now 
and then mastered for a moment her higher nature. We 
quote one instance from the old annals: Madeleine had 
finished a piece of embroidery and had left over certain 
balls of silk which she made up her mind to keep and 
make use of to her own liking. Now the custom of the 
school appears to have been that when a piece of em- 
broidery was finished, any material that remained was 
returned to the mistress of needlework who kept it for 
future use. The latter therefore took possession of the 
said silks. But Madeleine’s project was not so easily 
to be thwarted, and she looked about until she found the 
silks which she once more quietly appropriated. It was | 
not long before the mistress discovered her loss and re- 
proached the little culprit with it. Alas! without avail, 

for Madeleine had no intention whatever of acknowledging | 
that she had anything to do with it, and most emphatically 
disclaimed the whole affair in the presence of the other 
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pupils. The good nun, really distressed at the child’s 
behaviour, did not then press the matter, thinking it more 
prudent to speak to her in private: this she did later on 
in the day, endeavouring by gentle reasoning to draw a 
confession of the truth, but to no purpose. Madeleine, 
smothering her qualms of conscience, added another and 
more emphatic denial to the first, and protested that she 
really did not know what her mistress was talking about, 
she had no silks and had never taken any; in the act of 
stoutly affirming her innocence the supper bell rang, and 
seizing the opportunity to avoid further awkward ques- 
tionings, she escaped to join her companions in the re- 
fectory. As she did so, in running along the corridor, a 
picture, which she passed every day unnoticed, now sud- 
denly arrested her attention. It was the betrayal of 
Our Lord by Judas, and underneath were the words: 
“He who wishes to betray Me, needs only to tell a lie.” 
The words seemed alive and Madeleine stopped short 
and stood before them. It was all over now—she had 
told a lie—she had betrayed that gentle Jesus, who looked 
out upon her from the canvas. Oh, the misery of it. 
Judas, the hideous culprit taking her place leant towards 
the Saviour to give Him the traitor’s kiss. The tender 
expression of that divine countenance smote her to the 
quick. Motionless she stood, the tears tolling down her 
cheeks, then suddenly and quickly the child took refuge 
in the tribune hard by, and there throwing herself on the 
ground she sobbed her heart out, and besought the good 
Jesus to forgive her. If tears disarm us who are mortal, 
how much more Him who is the fount of pity. His 
great Heart was moved and in person He gave her her 
first great lesson in the spiritual life. From His own 
sacred lips she learnt the awful results of sin. For, 
weighed down under a heavy cross, Our Lord deigned 
there and then to appear to her and with a yearning 
look of love and pity He said, “‘ It is you, My child, who 
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have put Me in this state.’”’ The vision and the words 
were too much for the sorrow-laden little heart—Made- 
leine became unconscious to all but the pleading voice 
and presence of her Saviour, and was rapt in ecstacy. 
He had come not in strength but in weakness. He, the 
Man-God, deigned to manifest Himself to a child to win 
her love. Regardless alike of our merits or our demerits, 
He bestows His best gifts upon whom He will, and oft- 
times at the very moment we have turned our backs 
upon Him. So it is that He makes “our misery the 
throne of His mercy.”’ 

Returned to herself, Madeleine’s first thought was to 
repair her fault, and having found her mistress, who had 
been uneasily seeking her, she made an open confession, 
unsparing of herself. She does not appear, however, 
upon this occasion to have alluded at all to the great 
favour she had just received, indeed both from emotion 
and exhaustion she was unable to say much. Yet the 
child’s pale face and unwonted bearing bore witness 
that an unusual grace had been vouchsafed her. Some 
punishment commensurate with her fault she begged to 
have imposed on her, but only words of encouragement 
and comfort fell from the kind nun’s lips. This vision 
wrought a great change in Madeleine. Although but 
nine years of age, the remembrance of it and of her fall, 
lived in her memory and bred in her an extreme diffidence 
of self and a great horror of sin. The Passion became her 
favourite study and He who bore it initiated her into 
its mysteries, and, we are told, held familiar converse 
with her. 

The next event of importance in Madeleine’s life was 
her First Communion. As the great day approached she 
seems to have felt a continual need of speaking about 
it. Day and night it was before her: she could not sleep 
for thinking of it: she would steal away from the school 
games only to be found kneeling before the Tabernacle 
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wrapt in adoration and weeping abundantly. These tears 
distressed her mistress to whom it did not occur that 
they could be caused by other than some childish trouble, 
so she one day took Madeleine aside to comfort her and 
help her to unburden herself of this secret sorrow that 
she seemed to have taken so much to heart. But the 
child looked at her in astonishment, and with a loving 
wonder in her face, said, “‘ Sister, it is my First Com- 
munion! the thought of God coming to me so soon, and 
the joy of it! That’s what makes me cry.” 

The usual practices of virtue customary in the school 
in preparation for First Communion did not half satisfy 
Madeleine’s zeal. She had a thousand and one little 
tender, delicate ways of making ready for her heavenly 
Lover. Some new adornment was added each day to 
the house of her soul in honour of the Guest that was 
coming. But when the great day came and she received 
her King for the first time Madeleine’s silence was absolute, 
not a word passed her lips, not a gesture betrayed her 
secret; and this was the more remarkable as to talk 
about it beforehand seemed a positive relief, almost a 
necessity to the child. Yet, for all that, she could not 
hide the joy of her countenance and it bore unmistakable 
witness of the sweet source of happiness within her soul. 
She had been wounded with the cureless malady of love, 
and “‘ from this day,’’ the old chronicle says, ‘‘ she appeared 
to have become a new creature.’”’ With winged feet she 
followed swiftly in the blessed footsteps of her Saviour 
wherein we will strive to trace out her way. 


CHAPTER IV 
SELF-CONQUEST 


IT was now deemed necessary, in consideration of her 
extreme youth, to check Madeleine’s fervour. Left to 
herself, not only every available moment, but even her 
playtime, would have passed before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. When the prudent mistress therefore forbade 
what appeared to her an excess, the child’s submission 
was prompt and cheerful. Nevertheless at times, unable 
to hide the violence she was doing to her nature, a certain 
involuntary contraction of the features betrayed the 
struggle within. With the love of prayer came that of 
mortification, its unfailing accompaniment in the saints, 
Madeleine begged to be allowed to use certain instruments 
of penance; again her wish was denied her; but it is 
part of the genius of sanctity to discover ways and means 
of making up for such restrictions by sacrifice in some 
other permitted form, and Madeleine was in no way 
deficient in this mark of her high calling. From this 
time she partook, apparently, with such relish of what 
happened to be distasteful to her at table that no one 
suspected the effort it cost to overcome herself. When 
her family sent her the first fruits of the season and other 
dainties as was their custom, she received them all with 
expressions of thanks and pleasure, yet on leaving the 
parlour would either distribute the good things amongst 
her companions or give them to the Sister Porteress for 
the sick poor in the neighbourhood. Here once more 
her watchful mistress, reproving her for what she called 
her spirit of independence, bade Madeleine for the future 
eat whatever was given her: some days after she had 
received this obedience a plate of fruit was by accident 
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served her at table, some of which was over-ripe and some 
quite rotten: without remark and without manifesting 
the slightest distaste she ate it all, but the obserVant eyes 
of her companions, with much repugnance, noted the fact, 
and made great game of the poor child in consequence. 
Until now Madeleine had habitually won their: appro- 
bation, but suddenly the tables turned and she became 
the butt of the school, suffering a very painful, though 
childish, persecution. It was her first chance of walking 
in the footsteps of her Divine Model, and she did not lose 
it. She bore the taunts of her companions cheerfully, 
without murmur, feeling all too happy to be allowed to 
resemble her Saviour in any way whatever. This time 
of trial was, however, of short duration, for her mistress 
soon perceived what was going on and severely repri- | 
manded the guilty ones, whom she would have punished 
had not Madeleine, hearing of it, cleverly taken up their 
defence and, at her request the offence was condoned. 

At this time something occurred almost daily to bear 
testimony to her virtue. Awaking one night about 
twelve o’clock, she remembered that she had not put in 
order the class-room of which she had care. It was 
dark, and Madeleine was very much frightened of the 
dark, moreover, upon this particular night there was a 
corpse in the house, one of the sisters having but just 
died, and fear of the dead body terrified her more even 
than the darkness. But she had been entrusted with 
this duty, so without any hesitation, though with a. 
fluttering heart, the brave child arose, made her way 
down the stairs to the class-room, tidied it, returned to 
the dormitory and jumped into bed rejoicing in her victory. 

Again we hear that Madeleine was bidden to keep an eye 
every morning during Mass on a thoughtless, volatile, 
little girl who had no liking for her prayers. Now to 
fulfil this command was a sore trial to her, because it 
Was quite impossible to do so and at the same time to 
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enjoy the delightful absorption which came upon her at 
her devotions: yet there was no question whatever in 
her mind as to which occupation was more pleasing to 
God, so she resisted the drawings of the Spirit and looked 
after her companion. Thus she grew and grew in God’s 
love until at times there came upon her a very tempest 
of desire to suffer in union with her Lord. Upon one 
such occasion when meditating upon the Crowning with 
Thorns, she felt impelled to inflict upon herself some 
analogous pain, so taking from her hair a long pin that 
fastened it up, she pierced it so deeply into her head that 
the wound resulting needed treatment for a considerable 
time. 

This ardour for suffering led her into other strange 
excesses, such as need a special inspiration from God to 
justify. But as Cardinal Newman says: ‘“‘ They [the 
saints} are not always our examples, we are not always 
bound to follow them; not more than we are bound 
to obey literally some of Our Lord’s precepts, such as 
turning the cheek or giving away the coat; not more 
than we can follow the course of the sun, moon, or stars 
in the heavens: but though not always our examples, 
they are always our standard of right and good ; they are 
raised up to be monuments and lessons, they remind us . 
of God, they introduce us into the unseen world, they 
teach us what Christ loves, they track out for us the way 
which leads heavenward. They are to us who see them, 
what wealth, notoriety, rank, and name are to the multi- 
tude of men who live in darkness—objects of our venera- 
tion and of our worship.”’? So when Madeleine was 
brought to task for her strange manner of mortifying 
herself she answered simply: ‘‘ God inspired me to do | 
it and when God speaks to me I am obliged always to 
obey Him.” 


ee 
1 Discourses to mixed congregations, ‘‘ Saintliness the Standard 
of Christian principle.” 


CHAPTER V 


TRAINING FOR THE GREAT MISSION 


OnE of the most striking features of Madeleine’s character 
was the way in which she bore herself under the profusion 
of heavenly graces she received: she was just a simple 
schoolgirl not one whit less merry at her play nor less 
attentive to her studies, whilst drawn daily into closer 
contact with her God, and possessing the gift of a sweet 
and habitual recollection. Nothing in her manner or 
exterior ever betrayed the greatness of the revelation : 
her mistress alone was in possession of her secret, and 
although amongst the sisters of the Community some had 
been witness of her pious excesses against herself, none 
doubted the safety of her way. She had become the ob- 
ject of their particular surveillance, and yet it was im- 
possible to recount her daily self-denials. Her conduct 
was irreproachable, her piety lovable, and a sweet, 
captivating gaiety rendered all intercourse with her 
agreeable; while her well-balanced mind made _ her 
simple and unaffected. Well might the sisters say to 
one another, as they tell us they kept repeating, ‘“‘ What 
an one think you shall this child be? for the hand of 
the Lord is with her.’’? He who breatheth where He 
will had chosen her body to be a shrine of holiness. For 
this end He, Himself, taught her her duties, rebuked her 
for her faults, initiated her into the science of prayer, 
trained, curbed, and enlightened her passionate, loving 
nature, until He so wrought in this human shrine the 
true ideal of perfection, that it became each day to the 
eyes of all, more manifestly the temple of the Holy 
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Spirit. To converse with her Saviour became her supreme 
joy, an irresistible attraction held her at His feet. The 
ordinary paths of meditation—so arid at times—were 
no longer for her; the Beloved of her soul had established 
her upon the high mountain amidst the rare delights of 
heavenly contemplation. Inebriated with celestial joys 
she aspired to an unceasing union with the sole object of 
her affections and for this she tells us later on, “‘ We have 
but to permit Him to work in us without let or hindrance, 
we have but to keep untarnished the brightness that the 
Holy God communicates to us.’”’ And again she writes, 
“" Just as He communicates Himself to us with pleasure, 
so He wills that we should serve Him with pleasure, and 
should regard it as a supreme favour to be allowed to 
enjoy His conversations. Discontented servitors are not 
to His liking, His yoke is sweet, and His desire is that we 
should taste its sweetness, which we cannot do unless we 
bear it with a willing heart. To lead us to be faithful 
to Him He promises to recompense us with His own joy, 
for to His faithful servant He will say, ‘‘ Enter into the 
joy of thy Lord.” 4 

Her desire for Holy Communion became so tender 
and so vehement, that, spent with love, it reduced her to 
a state of languor. Though not yet twelve years of 
age, she was allowed to communicate on Sundays and 
feasts. Had she lived in our time how great would have 
been her happiness in daily partaking of the Bread of 
Life. The power of the most Holy Sacrament (omnipo- 
_ tent in her soul) drew her strongly and sweetly by the 
cords of love. The Beloved dwelt in her heart as in a 
garden, and planted virtues there freely as He chose. 

But another day was soon to break upon her young 
life, for none can come to Him who does not taste of 
bitterness ; His costliest harvest is of aloes and of myrrh. 


1 From Madeleine’s Spiritual Retreat, compiled at the age of 19 
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Already she was to experience the joyful pain of the 
Mystic—the mysterious suffering of love. In His charms 
Christ revealed Himself to her, and in doing so He breathed 
into her spirit an intense desire to love Him more, and to 
make Him some royal return. Oh, the anguish of this 
ineffectual longing, the powerlessness of this inarticulate 
yearning! it weighed upon her so that the sensitive 
child’s heart was oppressed, as with a burden of some 
great honour above her sphere, and for which she knew 
not how to make requital. Would He not Himself tell 
her what return He required her to make? He alone 
could do so. There was something He asked of her, she 
felt it, but knew not what it was. First with ardour and 
then with anxiety, little by little uneasiness took posses- 
sion of her soul, and in the soarings of her spirit her one 
unceasing prayer was, “‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me 
todo?” At length on the 2nd of July the answer came : 
on that day when the Church celebrates the Feast of 
Our Lady’s Visitation, the Divine Visitor came to Made- 
leine’s soul, and she, too, had now her own Magnificat 
to sing. After she had communicated, an interior voice 
spoke these words, “‘I wish you to be faithful to Me.” 
This simple utterance clear and distinct, as we are told 
it was, seems to us but an epitome of the life Madeleine 
was already leading, yet to her it came as a flood of 
light. It smote and soothed every chord of her heart and 
brought sweet music there. 

Refreshed and calm, as one on whom light has burst 
after a long spell of darkness, she strove to measure the 
consequences to which she must now adhere. The message 
though brief had summed up the whole will of God for 
her: from moment to moment she would hold her ear 
attentive to the gracious breath of inspiration and offer 
the homage of unceasing sacrifice. Henceforward must 
she make war, not upon one or other of her defects, but 
thére must be no truce in any quarter. Her ardent spirit 
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knew no bounds. Sacrifice was the chosen path for her. 
Yet munificently did her heavenly Lover outdo her in 
generosity: for the old annals of the monastery relate 
how at this time the child had frequent visits and intimate 
converse with her Saviour. So was she prepared by the 
first of all Masters for her great mission. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


MADELEINE REmvuzaT had not yet attained her thirteenth 
year when she came upon the parting of the ways. Seldom 
is the call heard so early in life: rarely are we summoned 
to take our appointed place in the ranks before nature 
has matured and before we have developed from child- 
hood to adolescence ; but God is ever making use of His 
saints to bring home to us the greatness of His omnipotence. 
To teach us that the world of grace is independent of 
nature’s laws, and that no age, no virtue, can claim it as 
its prerogative. It visits alike the saint and the sinner, 
and only God can tell to which it has been most lavish of 
its gifts: but it is a visitor who leaves none as it has 
found him. All down through the ages history furnishes 
us with hosts of examples of what may come upon us if 
we welcome not this guest. 

One day whilst Madeleine was in the enjoyment of one 
of those feasts of love with which her Saviour nourished 
her soul, He appeared to her, and said in accents of in- 
effable tenderness: ‘‘ My child, I seek a victim.” The 
words startled her, her love leaped to the invitation, 
but_conscious of her unworthiness she dared not to pro- 
pose herself; with a sigh she turned from the enticing 
dream and mentioned to her Lord, to help Him, so to 
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say, in His search, the name of one she believed to be 
very holy, but the answer came from those divine lips: 
“No, she is not the one whom I desire.”’ Again and yet 
again she gave fresh names such as seemed to her most 
worthy, but only to find each in turn rejected. More 
keenly sweet came the tones of the third and final re- 
jection, they conveyed to Madeleine’s ears an unaccom- 
plished wish, an unsatisfied desire on the part of her 
Beloved. She looked upon Him silently seeking how to 
divine the accentuation of His words, the pleading ex- 
pression of His Sacred face, wondering how to satisfy 
Him. Whilst the child pondered awestruck, her per- 
plexity and her intense desire allured Christ, and drawing 
her to His Sacred Heart He made clear to her His love’s 
decision: ‘‘It is thou, My child, whom I choose for My 
victim.’’ With the announcement was revealed to her 
the full import of the words, the weight and the glory of 
her new office. Ah! “‘ what,” to quote a great spiritual 
writer,* ‘‘ can this world offer comparable with that one 
aim of not being disobedient to a heavenly vision, with 
that insight into spiritual things, that keen faith, that 
high sanctity, that everlasting righteousness, that hope 
of glory which they have who in sincerity love and follow 
Our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Joy now took complete posses- 
sion of Madeleine and falling into an ecstacy she became 
unconscious to all around. Coming back to herself after 
a long interval, she remained silent as was her wont 
upon receiving such favours. Secretum meum mihi, 
secretum meum mihi, said the Prophet of old.? 

To be essentially practical in the means and manner of 
carrying out its mission in life is often a leading charac- 
teristic of Mysticism: there is something of the practical 
mathematician in the mystic. St. Teresa, St. John of 
the Cross, St. Catherine of Sienna, Fénélon may all be 


1 Cardinal Newman, * Isajas xxiv, 16, 7 
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cited in testimony of this : and we find Madeleine Remuzat 
at once when her office had been assigned her, sitting 
down to weigh its full consequences. Then in the still- 
ness of thought, having tasted the sweetness of her new 
dignity, whilst measuring the extent of its obligations, 
she deliberately ratified the choice of which she was the 
object, and offered herself without reserve, of her own 
free will, to be for ever, in the fullest sense of the word, © 
the Victim of God her Saviour. She willed that her entire 
life should henceforth justify this title. Not merely 
d'd she will to be a victim, but a happy victim. What a 
paradox to human ears! but, ‘‘ the sensual man perceiveth 
not the things of the spirit of God, because they are 
foolishness unto him, neither can he understand them 
because they are spiritually examined.’’ The honour 
of sharing the sufferings of their heavenly Lover is the 
supreme happiness of the saints. Can they then be other 
than happy victims? To suffer or to die is the motto 
not only of that great lover, Teresa, but of every great 
lover in the spiritual world. So would Madeleine be a 
joyous victim: there must be no covert darkness, nothing 
terrible, nothing repulsive in the immolation of this 
holocaust; wreathed in garlands of roses, blood-red 
verily to show the living victim, but clad in a bright 
vesture of sweet smiles and modest gaiety, she took upon 
herself her new office. Long since, joy in the Lord had 
disenchanted her with earthly joys, for once tasted, 
earth’s sweetest things became so insipid that there is 
no longer any sense of sacrifice in leaving them ; rather 
does the soul feel that not being her permanent heritage 
they are to her nought but affliction of spirit. Yet 
even this is not pure love and Madeleine must seek God 
alone, and find, not in His gifts nor in His benefits, but 
solely in Himself, her strength, her reward, her supreme 
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felicity. Inebriated with the favours of her Saviour 
and Master, filled with zeal, justly smitten at the thought 
of the glorious title He had conferred upon her, the young 
girl hungered and thirsted for suffering. She prayed for 
it, she pined for it, she sought it with an ardour which 
was a true torment to her: and suffering came not, 
instead, an exuberance of consolations and of heavenly 
favours were showered upon her, her Divine Lover way- 
laid her with delights. The more she prayed for pain 
the more did He pour from out His inexhaustible treasury 
a very torrent of pleasures till she only knew one suffering, 
that of not being permitted to suffer. For months God’s 
only answer to her petition was an ever increasing joy, 
so that as she sat at that high festival, her life was a true 
heaven upon earth. Her Spouse visited her, spoke to her, 
caressed her with foretastes of Paradise such that with 
St. Paul she could quote: ‘‘ Eye hath not seen, ear hath 
not heard.” }_ 

Yet this was not a victim’s part, her one sorrow never 
left her and amidst this inundation of delights she never 
ceased to pray that God might give her to taste of bitter- 
ness. Upon the feast of the glorious St. Teresa this desire 
came upon her with unusual violence, she was urged on, 
mayhap, in its pursuit by that lover of suffering. But 
to suffer rather than to die was Madeleine’s prayer. She 
besought her Saviour no longer to refuse to justify in 
her the title of victim: to take her down from her place 
of honour at His banquet and let the touchstone of suffer- 
ing prove her. 

No prayer is ever unheard, though oftimes the answer 
is held back until the soul is made capable of receiving - 
the gift for which it sighs. That time had now come for 
Madeleine and Jesus spoke once more. In direct answer 
to her prayer she heard the words: ‘‘ Thou shalt be 
heard,” but, as if loath to afflict the Child of His Heart, 
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He allowed no immediate effects to follow this assurance. 
The Transfiguration first and then the Crucifixion. So 
are we bridged across the gulf of sorrow and strengthened 
to endure. 

For still six happy weeks Madeleine was feasted royally 
by her King. Such was her preparation and her training 
for the great cross which was now at length to be laid 
upon her shoulders. ) 

On the feast of St. Francis Xavier, the 3rd of December, 
the youthful Victim’s prayer was realised in a sorrowful 
and unlooked for manner. Suddenly, without announce- 
ment, without warning, the sensible presence of God, the 
consolations so lavishly bestowed upon her, the sweet 
gift of tears, attraction to prayer, desire to frequent the 
sacraments, the bliss of intimate union, all passed out of 
her life as quickly, as silently, as effectually as a meteor 
drops from the heavens and is seen no more; its light 
so completely lost that, looking upon the expanse above, 
one wonders what place it could there have occupied. All 
her divers graces and favours vanished, leaving her soul 
abandoned, weary, desolate. So passed her spiritual 
revel, as a dream, never to return—for though consola- 
tions abounded in later years they were never again 
unaccompanied by suffering. 

Doubts and difficulties swarmed in her mind and took 
up their sojourn there, upsetting her conscience and 
straitening her heart. Bewildered and disconsolate, she 
cried imploringly for succour from on high, but the 
heavens were as brass: she could see in God no other 
than a severe Judge justly wrathful, no longer the Friend 
of her soul. In anguish she sought her Divine Lover, 
but alas! not to find Him, for He had fled. Weak and 
inexperienced she was bound to lose her way in the midst 
of the dark night that enveloped her: each day her 
steps became more uncertain, trouble usurped dominion 
in her soul, It was the tempter’s opportunity. Seeing 
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her unsupported and perplexed, he judged it the favourable 
moment for an attack, which he began by persuading her 
that until now she had followed a false path and that her 
present suffering was the result of past illusions: then 
_ presenting before her mind every deed of her life he repre- 
sented them as one long series of treacheries, a weary 
tale of monstrous ingratitude too long borne with by the 
Saviour. Emboldened so far by his manifold success, 
he pressed upon her the further conviction that having 
so continually abused grace she merited God’s abandon- 
ment, and had nothing to expect save hell. 

At length working upon the poor child’s highly strung 
soul, he craftily suggested that in order to please God 
and contribute to His glory there was but one course 
open to her: to put an end to her offences by putting 
an end to her life. Madeleine was not yet conversant 
with the artifices of the evil one, so it is not surprising, 
when we consider her tender age, that she gave ear to 
this awful thought, and taking possession of her it crushed 
her—yet through it all God did not abandon her. Pensive 
and disheartened, she was one day walking in an unfre- 
quented part of the convent garden, wondering what she 
ought to do, when a sister came upon her and, perceiving 
Madeleine’s troubled look, questioned her.. The child 
answered quite openly and dwelt with special emphasis 
on the terrible temptation to despair that possessed her. 
As she unburdened herself the sister was able to point 
out to her the devices of the enemy, and to restore calm 
and confidence to her innocent heart. Well might she 
have said with Anthony, “O my Saviour, where hast 
Thou been hitherto? Wherefore camest Thou not 
sooner to my assistance?’’ and the Saviour answered 
Anthony, ‘“‘I was always with thee, I have ever watched 
thy strife, but I awaited the issue of the battle. Because 
thou hast not given way I will henceforth always help 
thee to conquer.” Seeing how easily she had been de- 
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ceived by the devil and how she lacked discernment in 
the complicated art of spiritual combat, Madeleine re- 
solved henceforth to be entirely guided by her mistress, 
and greatly did she need, at this time, safe guidance, for 
her path was daily becoming more difficult. Satan having 
failed in his odious temptation had recourse to fresh 
tactics ; unable to lead her into evil ways he determined 
to stop her progress in virtue. For this end he represented — 
to her that, as God on account of her numberless in- 
fidelities had rejected her, to please Him was now alto- 
gether out of her power, that vanity was in reality the 
motive of all her actions: the esteem and approbation 
of men being the one object and the sole desire of her 
heart. This thought was inexpressible suffering to the 
upright and candid child. In consternation she turned 
to her mistress whose strong counsel re-awakened Made- 
leine’s confidence and who bade her reply boldly to the 
evil one, as St. Bernard did; ‘It was not for you that 
I began to serve God, and I will not leave off serving 
Him for you.’’ Whilst, however, giving all the assistance 
in her power to her young disciple, Sister Seraphique - 
Martin felt conscious of her incapacity for the guidance 
of a soul whom the Holy Spirit led by such an unusual 
path: and commending her anxiety to God she awaited 
some development which might point out to her His 
Holy will. ; 

The Abbé Grisolles, the convent chaplain at this time, 
was an excellent and holy man but altogether incapable 
of directing so tried and chosen a soul. Madeleine herself 
felt this, and begged of God to send her someone in whom 
she could safely confide. Believing that in these circum- 
stances she saw the manifestation of God’s will, Sister 
Seraphique suggested to Madeleine a Jesuit Father who 
often visited the convent and was a special friend of the 
Community. Although not here named there seems to 
be scarcely a doubt that this was the same priest who 
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afterwards became, until his death, Madeleine’s habitual 
director, namely Pére Claude-Fran¢ois Milley, a name 
well known and revered for learning and sanctity even 
to our own day. 

The young girl looked upon her mistress’s proposal as 
an answer to prayer, and determined to confide the secrets 
of her soul to this holy religious: but the mutual plan of 
mistress and pupil was, for the time being, frustrated. 


CHAPTER VII 
FAREWELL TO SCHOOL 


LIBERTY of conscience has always been the heritage of 
the Visitation Order—the treasured wish of its Founders. 
Hence it did not occur to Sister Seraphique that any 
difficulty might arise to debar Madeleine from placing 
herself under the wise direction of Pére Milley. However, 
on approaching Mother Lucrece de Vabelle Montfuron, 
who then governed the monastery, she found her Superior 
absolutely opposed to the idea. The good Mother re- 
garded it as a singularity tending only to flatter the 
child’s vanity. It is interesting to note in the lives of 
the saints, how frequently God permits the mistaken 
zeal or the restricted vision of genuinely good and pious 
souls to change the course of events and thwart the end 
they themselves desire. This unexpected and decisive 
termination to Sister Martin’s project occasioned a step 
on the part of her pupil little anticipated by her Superior. 
Not finding in her present surroundings the support she 


1 The Annals of the convent speak of this Superior as “A great 
soul.’ We may therefore conclude that she was ignorant of Made- 
leine’s unusual path, and of her sufferings of soul, when opposing 
the project. 
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required, Madeleine determined to seek it elsewhere. 
For this end she sacrificed the sweetness of convent life 
and that holy cloister from whence ah now went forth, 
putting her hand confidently in that of her Divine Master, 
to go, she knew not whither, but she knew Who it was 
that she trusted. As God’s chosen ones advance nearer 
to Him He is ever calling upon them to detach themselves 
even from the purest pleasures and to walk alone up to 
higher levels. 

From the cradle to the tomb we are all in unremitting 
pursuit of an object which we never attain until, life past 
and in God’s mercy saved, our weary outstretched arms 
encircle the blessed feet of the Saviour, and rest for ever. 
There are few sadder sights than to see such great multi- 
tudes of us in pursuit of happiness and blindly straining 
for some earthly joy, which upon our grasping, proves a 
mirage of this desert world. No such illusion beguiles 
the saint, as he advances, more clearly does he see the 
object he is pursuing, more intimate his knowledge of it, 


and with the larger understanding comes fuller happiness. 


Madeleine did not make up her mind to leave the con- 
vent without prayer and reflection, but once her resolve 
was made she no longer hesitated to put it into execution. 
The Jesuit Father, for the sake of whose guidance she 
was doing this hard thing, was shortly expected in Mar- 
seilles, so that prompt action was necessary: and just 
at this moment, as if arranged by Providence, M. Remuzat 
paid a visit to his daughter, and Madeleine, taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, expressed her desire to return 
home. With surprise and delight he hearkened to her 
request, never doubting but that she had some good 
motive for her decision; yet lest she might retract it he 
straightway took her away with him—never to return. 
Needless to say the Superior and Community were greatly 
astonished and grieved at the sudden and unexpected 
departure of this most highly gifted of their pupils, but, 
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child as she was, she could already say, ‘‘ Whom have I 
in heaven but Thee? and there is none upon earth that 
I desire in comparison of Thee.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
HoME AGAIN 


MADELEINE’S home-coming after four years of separation 
was the occasion of much rejoicing on the part of her 
brothers and sisters, they vied with one another in their 
demonstrations of welcome: while Madame Remuzat, 
with a mother’s power of daylight dreaming, kept the 
happy thought laid up in her heart that her daughter’s 
mind had undergone a change and that she now no longer 
desired to be a nun. Honoured by the homage of her 
family, Madeleine received it with an ingenuous simplicity, 
an easy and affectionate grace. She had not assumed 
any control on her return to the Rue de la Mure, but by 
tacit agreement authority was laid at her feet. Queen of 
all the household her office was no sinecure, for each one 
called upon her to reign, and it seemed to be the most 
natural thing in the world that she should do so. The 
two elder lads, Gabriel and Jean Francois, chose her as 
their counsellor in the plans and problems of opening life : 
while Noel, Joseph, and Charles, her younger brothers, 
did not scruple to make continual demands on her good 
nature: in return, however, for her self-sacrifice they 
appointed her arbitress in all their difficulties and dis- 
putes and took seriously to heart the advice she gave 
them. Catherine and Marie, aged respectively nine and 
seven, she taught how to pray better to the good God 
and how to overcome their nascent faults. But in Anne, 
her eldest sister, Madeleine found a friend. Bound 
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together by a common love and a common aim, that 
similarity and distinctiveness—that contrast and harmony 
of temperament—which characterises true friendship, 
_was in their case bound by the unique seal of sisterhood : 
for ties of blood add their own peculiar sweetness to 
friendship just as they add bitterness to feud. Yet, even 
with Anne, Madeleine was silent as to the extraordinary 
path by which God was leading her; her sufferings of 
soul, her austerities, her special attractions, never tran- 
spired even in their most intimate communings. 

Anne had desired religious life and had spoken openly 
of it, but now, since Madeleine’s return, she sometimes 
liked to persuade herself that under the auspices of her 
young sister she could very well lead a spiritual life at 
home and in this way avert the separation from her 
family she so much dreaded. As is often the case with 
those whose nearness to God gives them a more intimate 
‘understanding of His ways, Madeleine left her sister alone, 
using neither argument nor persuasion to influence her in 
her choice of life, but only in prayer asking God to direct 
her. Yet the intimacy between the sisters had, after a 
time, the effect of gaining for Anne a certain freedom and 
detachment of the affections, which when God’s call 
came, later on, enabled her to answer it without hesitation. 

Meanwhile, M. and Madame Remuzat were anxious to 
introduce into society this girl of such exceptional promise : 
and remembering her old attraction for dress, provided 
_her with ample means of satisfying it, at the same time 
enlivening the already gay family circle by more frequent 
entertainments. Perceiving the new turn things were 
about to take, Madeleine spoke to her mother, assuring 
her that the happy family life sufficed for her, and that 
any society beyond it was distasteful to her—as for the 
pleasure of adorning her person she still adhered to her 
old resolve. Never, indeed, since the day upon which 
she had experienced a sudden revulsion from dress had 
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it had any attraction for her, ‘“‘ He who tastes the sweet- 
ness of the Lord has no zest for other joys.” 

Fearful of again losing their treasure, Madeleine’s 
parents bade her live her own life and even helped her by 
providing her with alms for the poor, and encouraging 
rather than checking her visits to them. They had their 
little daughter at home again, and no inducement that 
could make permanent her sojourn must be denied her. 

All-this time the faithful “‘ Victim ’’ never lost sight 
of the privileged office that had been conferred upon her. 
Verily, since she had left the convent she had had small 
occasion to forget it, for, in the midst of all her pleasant 
surroundings, her soul was desolate and her spirit op- 
pressed : yet, ever jealous of her sacrificial offering, she 
allowed no breath of human sympathy or praise to dim 
its lustre. At the same time she fully recognised her 
need of guidance and support. For this she had quitted 
her convent home, and to secure this she now took im- 
mediate steps by communicating with Pére Milley, whose 
correspondence shows that about this time, 1708, he 
visited Marseilles and made Madeleine’s acquaintance. 

- When God calls a soul to any special mission, and 
draws her apart from the high road to tread unfrequented 
and precipitous paths, He rarely destines her to make 
the journey without some strong hand to direct her in 
her difficult course. This Pére Milley did for Madeleine 
well nigh all the length of the road, and none could have 
been better fitted for the delicate task. Truly a man of 
God, he was so preeminently endowed with the gift of 
direction that it might have been said to be his distinctive 
mission, were it not that as a preacher his persuasive 
éloquence and power of bringing the great truths home to 
his hearers resulted in almost daily conversions, and 
besides his labours in the confessional and the pulpit, he 
was to be found presiding over councils, meetings, charit- 
able associations; visiting the prisons, the hospital, the 
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hovel. Yet notwithstanding all this he found time for 
a large correspondence with souls who followed his spiritual 
direction, amongst whom was M. Remuzat’s young 
daughter ; for from the end of the year 1708 to October, 
1711, when she entered the Visitation, Pére Milley directed 
Madeleine chiefly by letter. Her whole spiritual history 
up to this time she laid before him with extreme sincerity. 
Yet he was slow to act, for when ability is protected by 
sanctity, prudence and diffidence are its handmaids: it 
is only the vain mind that offers a solution off-hand to 
every problem of life. 

Pére Milley, having carefully examined his young 
penitent as to the extraordinary favours she had, even 
from her earliest childhood, received, prescribed for her 
a simple and moderate rule of life. To persevere in prayer 
in spite of weariness, to prolong it as a defence against 
temptation, to keep herself in the presence of God, never 
to intermit her customary practices of devotion, to under- 
take some one active work of piety or mercy each day. 
Such was the programme drawn up for Madeleine and 
she kept it loyally ; for was not Pére Milley the heaven- 
sent guide for whom she had prayed. While thus guiding 
her this holy man writes of himself: ‘‘ More and more de 
I dread everything that distracts me from God. Re- 
double your prayers to obtain for me the grace to live in 
peace and recollection amidst all this active labour.”’ 

Each, day Madeleine valued more her hidden chalice 
of suffering and amidst the incongruous surroundings of 
ease, luxury, and material comfort led the life of a true 
lover of the cross; while her sympathy and her counsel 
were sought for by all the poor and afflicted within reach 
of her in Marseilles. Nor was there a benevolent or a 
pious association in that populous city of which she and 
her sister Anne were not active members. 

It was hopeless for her to flatter herself that such things 
could pass unnoticed, more especially when performed by 
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a member of one of the leading commercial families of the 
city, and she herself, young as she was, a persona grata 
to all. She became a subject of universal eulogium—a 
model to be imitated. People followed her to church, 
discussed her among themselves, commented upon her 
attitude at prayer, took the road she took when they met 
her in the streets, allured, mesmerised by the charm of 
her modest and gracious bearing. So it came about that 
not only her own family but the larger and wider circle 
of her friends and acquaintances fell under her spell. All 
who knew her sought occasion to converse with her, and 
as her contemporary biographer tells us: ‘‘ She spoke 
with such an open heart such sound good sense, and 
withal so lovingly that none could resist her, and many 
an idle life became through her influence edifying and 
useful.” | 

Such is the report left us of Madeleine in Marseilles, 
while scarce out of childhood ; nevertheless it was in her 
country home that her prestige and example were most 
remarkable. 


CHAPTER IX 
WALKING ON THE WATERS 


SomE fifteen miles to the north-west of Marseilles, on the 
right bank of the Huveaune, lies the little town of Auriol, 
facing which, on the left bank of the river, is situated, 
upon rising ground, La Glaciére, the country seat of the 
Remuzat family. A bridge connects it with the main 
road just opposite the town. The house was at the time 
of which we write surrounded with extensive grounds of 
which the chief attraction seems to have been a fine 
avenue of chestnuts. To the left of the dwelling-house 
lay well-stocked farm buildings. In this comfortable 
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and pleasant home Monsieur Remuzat and his family 
spent the summer months away from the noise and tumult 
of the city. 

Madeleine loved the country; solitude inspired her, 
she needed the “‘ wings of repose.’’ In the busy world of 
Marseilles material things were ever obtruding themselves 
upon her, but in the country the secluded glades, the lofty 
mountains, the silent skies, the tranquil waters lay there 
ready to be peopled by her own imaginings. From every 
smiling wayside flower she drew its secret; one by one 
the wide-open blossoms whispered to her their story, 
as one by one she gathered them and left them to breathe 
out their fragrance and their life before their Maker in 
the Tabernacle. | 

The church was some distance from La Glaciére and to 
reach it the torrent of the Basseron, which flows into the 
river Huveaune not far from the bridge above-mentioned, 
had to be crossed; but in summer it was usually dried 
up and its rocky bed easily traversed. This was Made- 
leine’s favourite walk, sometimes alone and sometimes in 
sweet converse with Anne; while at other times she would 
take the little ones, Catherine and Marie, and unbosom 
herself to them, as so many of us are tempted to do when 
alone with children. 

Mystic nature which surrounded her drew forth story 
or moral, sermon or song; for like her father, Madeleine 
could adapt her speech and her imagery to the youngest 
intelligence, so that the sweet phantasies which she 
usually held captive in her thoughts, took form before 
the delighted imagination of these little ones. With 
the poet might it be said :— ‘ 

‘‘ Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 


And with those raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify His hidden radiance,’’ + 


The children of the poor along this and many another 
1 Milton. \ 
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wayside road likewise looked forward to their young 
lady’s coming, to learn from her in their own expressive 
Provencal tongue ? how to find the good God revealing 
Himself in His own glowing book of nature. Later in 
life they realised how cleverly she had captivated their 
attention and impressed her instruction upon their minds 
by illustrating it with appropriate and useful gifts, the 
sight or remembrance of which long years after recalled 
the catechism with which it had been seasoned. It was 
not only on dry and pleasant summer days that Madeleine 
crossed the rocky bed of the Basseron; there is one 
beautiful and well-authenticated story told of her under 
very different circumstances, 

The farm of La Glaciére was a favourite resort of the 
Remuzat children, and while the younger ones were 
busily engaged in discussing the amiable characteristics 
of some pet animal; Madeleine would chat in her charming 
original way with the farm-labourers, who eagerly gathered 
round the Angel as they always called her, and hung upon 
her words, all of which were reported when the day’s 
labour was over and they sat of an evening round the family 
hearth. For the ignorant are peculiarly susceptible to 
religious impressions, and spiritual ideas easily take root 
in their minds which a little learning in their less fortunate 
brethren does so much to impede. 

Now in the autumn of r710 the Remuzat family were 
still in the country in the month of November, and one 
day, just before the Feast of All Souls, Madeleine visited 
her friends at the farm and suggested to them that it 
would be a devout act to hear five o’clock Mass every 
day for the souls in Purgatory, during the Octave, and she 
undertook, if they followed her suggestion, to see that 
they were wakened in time each morning. Flattered and 
pleased at her interest in them the good lads promised to 


+ At this period and for many subsequent years Provengal was 
the chief language of the Pulpit, the Bar, and Society, in Provence. 
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do as she wished, and faithfully every morning Légier, 
her father’s bailiff, was to be seen during these nine-days 
leading to church the rustic company, who, as they went, 
usually met their Angel making her way to join them so 
that all might enter the church together. Neither the 
cold, greater than usual that November, nor the unlighted 
country roads were suffered to be a hindrance to their 
pious undertaking. One morning they were confronted 
unexpectedly with an obstacle not to be overcome; 
during the previous night there had been such a downfall 
of rain that the Basseron had overflowed its banks and 
the main road, together with the approaches to the bridge, 
were deep under water. Légier, considering any attempt 


to cross the torrent as most perilous, if not impossible, 


turned back to the farm with all his men. On looking 
round, however, they saw that the little maid had faced 
the waters and, they knew not how, had reached in safety 
the other side of the swollen river. More wonderful still 
her feet and dress appeared quite dry. Mass and her 
devotions ended, Madeleine returned as she had come. 
But the farm-labourers were that day reminded by their 
Angel of the pity of it that ‘‘ big men’’ as they were, they 
had turned back when.a little girl had ventured forward. 
Légier in his old age delighted in telling this story, and 
so did his children, and his children’s children until some 
sixty years ago, when M. Seraphin Remuzat, the great 
nephew of Madeleine, having sold the property, the Légiers 
ceased to farm La Glaciére. 

Madeleine took an active part in the household manage- 
ment of the chateau. She was truly all things to all 
men during those summer sojourns at Auriol; rich and 
poor alike worshipped her. At the beck and call of her 
brothers and sisters, as usual none too considerate, she 
was the pivot upon which the family turned and the idol 
of the servants who were sorely perplexed at her reluctance 
to be waited upon. She seemed the one thing essential 
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to make people happy. We are told that one of the maids, 
determined to find out why her young mistress would 
insist on making her own bed, discovered beneath the 
embroidered coverlet a rough plank of wood upon which 
the childslept. With that tendency which is so commonly, 
yet so unfairly believed to be exclusively inherent in 
womankind, the maid did not fail to impart her admiration 
and her secret in confidence first to one, and then to 
another, until it made the round of the servants’ hall, 
and, as where there is no question of comparison it is 
easy to be magnanimous, the heroine of the story was 
placed upon that pinnacle which is reserved by the self- 
indulgent for their mortified brethren. 


CHAPTER X 
VOCATION 


WHAT was it, we ask ourselves, that caused Madeleine 
to exercise such extraordinary influence over all who 
came in contact with her, from farm labourers to men and 
women of her own station ? True, she had, though but 
fourteen, already attained a very remarkable moral 
development and had, as we have seen, no lack of colour 
in her character. Nevertheless there was nothing, her 
contemporary biographer informs us, to attract attention 
in her appearance ; nor was she gifted with any brilliant 
or society accomplishments. Frail to look upon, of a 
somewhat delicate constitution, not erect in carriage, and 
slightly below the average in height, albeit with a certain 
yielding grace of figure that gave dignity to her bearing, 
she seemed, as was really the case, to be charged with a 
great mission of which she felt herself unworthy. She 
was without defect of feature, but also without beauty 
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except for her eyes which were very beautiful, large, 
bright, and full of penetrating sympathy. Her counten- 
ance usually wore an expression of mingled joy and suffer- 
ing, as if she sought to hide the langour and weariness 
which is the natural accompaniment of bodily pain, by 
throwing over it a veil of gladness. Therefore, her irre- 
sistible charm and her winning grace came not from any 
outward gift, but from the noble life within. 

With so extensive and profitable a field for her energies, 
well might it have been thought that Madeleine had found 
her true vocation; and her parents, entertaining this 
pleasant conviction, provided her with all that was 
necessary to carry out her projects of charity. She 
reigned and ruled with a magic wand of love that bred 
only one fear in the hearts of her subjects ; that of losing 
her. How her father’s heart warmed as he listened to 
the well-merited praise on every lip of this, his favourite 
daughter, the life and the star of the family group; and 
like the faithful servant that he was, many a time he 
humbly thanked God for entrusting to his unworthy 
hands so great a treasure. 

But Madeleine knew well that this was not a victim’s 
part, and never, for amoment, did she intend to rest 
therein. All her present active work was to her but a mere 
byway, not the road on which she meant to walk—a 
safeguard for the moment, lest the luxury of her sur- 
roundings might imperceptibly take hold of her, nor 
relinquish her when the appointed hour had come in which 
God would claim her as His very own. 

The more intimate Pére Milley became with the soul 
of his young penitent, the surer did he feel that God 
destined this child for some special and important work, 
Hence, with the instinct of a true educator, he stood aside 
to let his pupil’s power of endurance under trial and her 
gift of self-management test themselves. These qualities 
did not fail her, and he noted with pleasure her perspicacity - 
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in choosing among the great army of Religious Orders, the 
one for which God had destined her. 

Young as she was, Madeleine was no stranger to self- 
imposed bodily penance. It is the innocent who seem 
inspired beyond others to make the flesh suffer. Yet the 
Religious Orders in which austerities prevailed did not 
attract her. Marseilles at this time possessed convents 
of Poor Clare, Carmelite, Bernadine, Dominican, and 
Capuchin nuns; but to none of these did Madeleine feel 
called. Truth to say, this girl, although she had already 
trained herself to gracious and sweet courtesy, was of a 
dominant nature, the power of ruling came naturally to 
her, she shewed it in the nursery, and, surely for our 
comfort, even within two years of her death, we see it 
playfully betraying itself in letters to her brother.* All 
her life there was something vivid and bracing about her. 
Unconsciously asserting her personality, she possessed an 
independence of character which in another might have 
repelled, but, in her, added virtue and charm to her indi- 
viduality, for passions are the ingredients put into our 
hands to be wrought by us into something of good or ill 
report. This gift then, her remarkable talent for ruling 
others, as rare as it is dangerous, was the most intimate 
and vital sacrifice she could offer. 

There was one Order not unfamiliar to Madeleine, wherein 
the dominant tendency was self-effacement, a self-efface- 
ment not courted with any elaborate or premeditated plan 
of campaign, but looked upon as the right and proper 
qualification for every one of its members—the natural 
order of things. Such self-effacement in no way effaced 
individuality, but with the virile strength of true virtue 
accentuated and intensified it, as he who reflects will not 
fail to observe in the lives of the saints. 

' This captivating gift of self-effacement or humility 


1 See Appendix, 
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was infused by God into the heart of Francis de Sales, 
the founder of that Order of the Visitation, and in him 
apparently, as far as the outward eye could see, required 
neither to be watered nor to be cultivated to ensure its 
vigour and its growth; for an infused gift, unlike an 
acquired one, takes root quickly in what seems to be its 
congenital soil. This same virtue he has bequeathed to 
his daughters as their distinctive birthright—it is the 
heritage of his Institute, which Institute he himself 
describes as “‘ a school of self-abasement and of mortifica- 
tion of the senses, wherein the will is offered up in holo- 
caust and the chaste spouses of Christ are spiritually 
crucified.”” Here then would Madeleine learn, as in a 
technical school, how to subdue that dominant spirit of. 
hers, how to pour out in oblation the costly wine of sacri- 
fice: here would she contemplate “that Sacred Heart 
which the sweet Saviour ordained to be opened by a 
lance so that all the world might see that He had died of 
a broken heart.””+ From the lance she did not flinch 
and suffering was henceforth to open to her the direct road 
to the heart of God. 

From the year 1623 Marseilles possessed two Visitation 
monasteries which were popularly known in their early 
days as the Grandes and the Petites Maries. The reader 
will remember that Madeleine had been educated at. the 
Second Monastery and the very affection which she bore 
to that community now decided her to make choice of 
the Grandes Maries or the First Monastery in which to 
dedicate herself to God. This choice, like all Madeleine’s 
decisions, was not made without reflection, nor without 
the consent and approval of her spiritual guide. Had 
she entered her old school, where she knew that love and 
affection awaited her, her immolation would not have been 
the whole-burnt offering she aspired to make. Pére 


1 Treatise on the Love of God, St. Francis de Sales, 
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Milley desired her to call upon the Superior of the First 
Monastery, but he declined to facilitate this initial step 
by any manner of introduction. Once again we observe 
in this wise priest the instincts of a true educator. Made- 
leine visited the convent alone and privately. Her family 
name, so universally respected in the town, ought, one 
would have thought, to have ensured a favourable hear- 
ing; yet, although to this was added her own reputation 
for virtue, the Mother Superior does not appear to have 
manifested any great desire to receive Mademoiselle 
Remuzat, nor to have given her much encouragement. 
Madeleine was extremely young, she had not consulted 
her parents, and was more than doubtful of their consent. 
Neither had she spoken to the Bishop, whose sanction she 
now learnt was likewise necessary; so ker visit ended 
without any definite promise of admission, or any hope 
further than that conveyed by the Superior’s wish that 
she should make known her desire to the Bishop, whom 
she herself would also consult. 


CHAPTER XI 
“THE Goop BISHOP ”’ 


HENRI FRANCOIS XAVIER DE BELSUNCE DE CASTEL- 
MORAN, descendant of an illustrious and ancient family of 
Navarre, was born December 21st, 1671, at the Chateau 
de la Force in Périgord. Until his thirteenth year he was 
brought up in heresy, upon abjuring which he entered the 
Jesuit college of ‘‘ Louis-le-Grand,’’ where hé passed from 
a brilliant academic career to the novitiate of the Order. 
There, failing health soon showed that God had not destined 
him for this manner of life and he left the college to pursue 
his studies for the priesthood with the secular clergy. In 
due course he was ordained and quickly rose to a position 
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of influence in the Church. Upon the death of Bernard 
de Poudenx, Bishop of Marseilles, Louis XIV appointed 
the Abbé de Belsunce to the vacant See. The new Bishop 
entered his Episcopal town on October 24th, 1710. 

Here he soon proved a formidable antagonist to the 
subtle heresy of Jansenism which at this time was ravaging 
France, and had taken deep root in Marseilles. A man of 
strong convictions, wide learning, a scholar and a scientist, 
noble-hearted and defiant, Belsunce would hear of no 
half measures, tolerate no evasions. His reputation went 
before him to Marseilles, where he was welcomed with 
enthusiasm by every loyal Catholic. Pére Milley and the 
‘Good Bishop,” 1 by which title Monseigneur de Belsunce 
is known to history, soon learnt to reverence one. another, 
and the friendship formed on this sure basis was augmented 
by a common interest in Madeleine Remuzat, their gifted 
spiritual daughter. 

After her visit to the Grandes Maries our young heroine. 
lost no time in following the injunctions of the Superior, 
and she called, alone, upon the Bishop, who had become 
acquainted with her family and was already prepossessed 
in her favour. For just as men of one nation when they 
meet in a foreign land, recognise their common nationality, 
and hail each other with delight as of one family, so do 
God’s favoured children intuitively recognise each other 
and a common bond of sacred sympathy welds them to- 
gether in mutual support. In this spiritual relationship 
shall we henceforth find Madeleine Remuzat and Henri 
de Belsunce. This first interview was followed by others. 

Madeleine spoke, as she had previously done to Pére 
Milley, with the intense candour of humility, not only 
telling quite simply her faults and shortcomings, but 
subjecting herself to the far harder ordeal of revealing the 


1“ Why drew Marseilles’ good Bishop purer breath 
When nature sickened and each gale was death?” 
—Pope, ‘‘ Essay on Man,”’ 
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secrets of the King. The Bishop listened attentively to 
her recital and judged it all to be a marvellous working of 
the Holy Spirit. Known to be the enemy of all false 
mysticism and exaggerated piety, his approval was a 
weighty element in Madeleine’s favour. She made known 
to him her desire to enter the convent without consulting 
her parents, and explained that her object in so doing was 
to spare them, and also herself, a too bitter struggle, 
expressing herself at the same time as quite confident of 
their entire submission to God’s will as soon as it should 
be manifested to them and the deed accomplished. Even 
of this part of her project Monseigneur approved, and 
from that day forth became a faithful guide and a strong 
arm of support to this girl, who had placed her destiny, 
so to say, in his hands. In return she gave him not only 
her confidence, but, when so directed by God, her counsel 
in regard to his own spiritual welfare. 

Some weeks afterwards Madeleine called a second time 
at the Grandes Maries. The Superior upon this occasion 
introduced her to the sisters, her counsellors, she was 
accepted as a postulant, and October the 2nd, 1711, was 
fixed for her entrance. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE First MONASTERY 


SELDOM has a work of God been more securely sealed with ~ 
the royal countersign of the cross than the First Monastery 
of the Visitation of Marseilles. Previous to the death of 
St. Francis de Sales all arrangements had been made for 
its foundation, and five months after his decease, on 
May 14th, 1623, Mother Francoise Marguerite Favrot, 
together with five sisters, arrived at Marseilles from 
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Annecy. They came on the urgent solicitations of some 
of the leading families of the city, and of Pére Isnard, 
the local Superior of the Jesuits. The fairest prospects— 
the most generous offers were held out to them: a dwelling 
house, financial support, until the dowries of new members 
enabled the community to be self-supporting ; furniture 
and the many other requisites for a new foundation were 
all beforehand apparently secured: but no sooner did 
the little band find itself in this wealthy city than its 
anticipated benefactors seem to have become unable to 
make good their promises. The newcomers had been 
received with open arms, but, even at the outset, with 
little substantial proof of welcome. They found them- 
selves obliged to inhabit a dilapidated, hired house, lack- 
ing the most necessary requirements of life ; a few benches, 
upon which they slept by night and sat by day, appear 
to have been the only furniture they possessed. Without 
bed-clothes, without even kitchen utensils, they were 
obliged to cook their food in borrowed vessels which were 
often called for at the hour they were most needed. Whole 
days passed in which the sisters had scarcely a morsel of 
food to eat. Though reduced to such extremities they 
were too valiant and too mortified to make further appeal 
to those, to whom, indeed, for some unaccountable reason, 
such appeal would have been useless. But their founder 
had taught them to “trust in the Lord, to lean on His 
providence, and fear nothing,’’ and Providence while train- 
ing them to endurance, was ever at hand in the moment 
of need. Ofttimes when the dinner hour came round and 
there was nothing to eat in the house, an unknown hand 
was found to have left all that was wanted for a meal at 
the convent door. ‘‘ There is no more flour, Mother,” 
said a sister one day, when the house was empty of food. 
“God never fails us,’’ was the reply, “‘ let us not cease to 
trust in Him.” ‘“‘ At daybreak next morning,” the old 
chronicle continues, “‘an anonymous gift of a sack of 
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flour was sent to the convent.”” By degrees new members 
joined, the dowries were, however, small and the Com- 
munity was obliged to struggle with the direst poverty 
for a considerable time. This poverty, so cheerfully 
borne, gave birth to a wonderful fervour of spirit, as is 
testified from a letter of St. Jane Frances de Chantal, who 
in 1636 was visiting the monasteries of Provence, and 
amongst them Marseilles, from whence she writes: ‘‘ Oh! 
if you could but see this house you would be charmed. 
I do not remember ever to have experienced such satis- 
faction, for here the spirit of prayer, of union, and of 
exact observance reigns, and with it a wonderful sim- 
plicity.”’ 

Such a life of complete trust in God aroused the wrath 
and the envy of the evil spirit who would fain spoil any 
work of God great or small, and to the nuns as to St. Peter 
was to be applied that crucial test, ‘‘ Behold, Satan hath 
desired to have you that he may sift you as wheat.” 
Satan appeared to the mother and informed her of the 
approaching illness in her Community. ‘“‘ Next day,” say 
the annals, “twenty-nine sisters fell dangerously ill, their 
malady completely baffling the skill of the physician who 
declared that though the symptoms were so grave as to 
make it advisable that all should receive Extreme Unction, 
he could in no way account for it. None, however, died, 
nor was the evil one permitted further to molest the Com- 
munity, except in the case of one sister? of remarkable 
virtue, who, becoming obsessed by the demon, remained 
in this unhappy state for four years, from 1641 to 1645. 
The evidence of the Community in which she lived is 
beyond cavil, and her painful but heroic struggle with the 
powers of evil related in detail in the annals of the 
monastery. In our day when psychical research is bring- 
ing to light the reality of such cases, and seeking for 


1 Anne Therese Chomet. 
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scientific grounds upon which to explain the phenomenon, 
it is well to recall those inspired words of the Evangelist,1 
“Dearly beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits if they be of God,” and those of St. Paul,? “‘ Our 
wrestling is not with flesh and:blood but with principalities 
and powers.” 

From Francoise Marguerite Favrot who had been 
trained in the spiritual life by that favoured spiritual 
daughter of St. Francis and St. Chantal, Peronne Marie 
de Chatel,* one Superior after another, each rivalling her 
predecessor in the noble contest of virtue, governed this 
Community, and kept burning, as bright and clear as it 
had been handed to her, the lamp of holy and exact ob 
servance, until, in the year 1697 Anne Theodore de Nogaret 
was elected Superior. As she was destined to be succes- 
sively the Superior and mistress of novices of Madeleine 
Remuzat we will devote.a brief chapter to her, © 


CHAPTER XIII 
ANNE THEODORE DE NOGARET 


OF distinguished appearance and of remarkable beauty 
both of face and form, clever, brilliant, and versatile, 
Anne Théodore de Nogaret at the age of fifteen, turned 
her back upon the smiling world that lay at her feet to 
consecrate herself in the cloister to that Eternal Lover, 
whose secret power is irresistible, and whose claim is 
paramount with the pure of heart. 

There is no need to dwell on the virtues of the stock 
from which she sprang, for she herself was the embodiment 


1 St. John iv, 11. 2 Eph, vi. 12. 
3 Mother Peronne de Chatel, St. Francis tells us is the ‘‘ Sula- 
mitess ’’ in his ‘‘ Treatise on the Love of God.” 
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of them ; but we would fain linger for a moment to relate 
an incident in her father’s life which sums up the character 
of the home in which she was reared. 

One day a merchant im Marseilles who lay dangerously 
ill sent an urgent message to M. de Nogaret begging the 
favour of an interview. That gentleman hastened to the 
house of the sick man, who, after a few conventional 
words of greeting, announced to his visitor, to the astonish- 
ment of all present, that he had bequeathed to him all 
his possessions, because in the past he had robbed him 
and now wished to make restitution. The natural heir 
to the property, the eldest son, a married man with a 
family, was in the room when this amazing declaration 
was made, and turning in consternation to his father he 
asked him if he had no care of him or of his wife and 
children, all of whom by this act he was reducing to 
penury. The scene was a painful and vivid one, the son 
Shedding bitter tears of shame and despair, the father 
torn between the claims of his family and his conscience. 
While to M. de Nogaret, in the first flush of pleasure at 
the anticipation of an unexpected and justly acquired 
fortune, it was a moment of extreme tension :. but what a 
man has made himself by his interior life he gives evidence 
of in such supreme crises. The feeling of pleasure was 
quickly succeeded by a fierce inward struggle wherein 
magnanimity conquered. Turning to the dying man, 
M. de Nogaret said, ‘“‘ Be comforted, sir, go in peace and 
confidence before your Sovereign Judge. I give you all 
that you have taken from me. It is yours and your 
children’s after you,’ and with these words he left the 
house. 

Such a tale is in fit keeping with the life of his noble 
_ daughter, who was wont to say: “‘ Faith alone promises 
us substantial goods; it is vain to seek them elsewhere, 
for the pleasures of the senses are naught but illusions, 
and leave an utter void in the heart that God alone can 
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fill.”’ Led like all noble souls along the grand and secure 
road of suffering, trials from within and from without 
were Théodore’s portion. For the first sixteen years of 
her religious life she had held no office in the house, and 
her cell had become to her a blessed abode of peace. 
“Were I condemned,” said she, ‘“‘to remain all my life 
in an obscure prison the solitude would not weary me, 
not even for a single moment, for in contemplating and 
adoring the sovereign greatness of God I should find an 
unending occupation.”’ 

The first trust confided to her was that of portress, 
and in it, being the almsgiver of the Community, she had 
the opportunity of practising the hereditary magnanimity 
of her race, but after a little, when she was appointed 
mistress of novices her virtue was put to severe test. 

Among the novices was one who had lived with the 
sisters since the age of three, was a favourite with the 
Community, two of whose members, the Mothers de Capel, 
were her aunts, of noble birth, many attractive qualities 
and fair talents. Sister Anne Théodore soon perceived 
in this young girl signs of a vocation for the world rather 
than for the cloister. She expressed her opinion to her 
Superior, who, fearful of displeasing so powerful a family, 
tried to overcome Sister Anne Théodore’s objections, but, 
finding her inflexible, she resolved to remove her from her 
charge. Accordingly on the last day of Sister de Nogaret’s 
retreat, during which apparently she had made known 
her views to her Superior, the latter came to her cell and 
announced to her that she was not to return to the novitiate, 
and that her work in future would be to sew under the 
sister in charge of the needlework. A virtue less virile 
would have been disconcerted at this unusual and unex- 
pected command, but Sister Théodore retired with real 
delight to her beloved cell, whilst comforting and giving 
good reasons for the change to her forlorn novices. “A 
Religious clothed in her habit,’’ she wrote at this time, 
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“should look upon herself as a dead body in her winding- 
sheet, and it would be ridiculous for a dead body to com- 
plain of any want of regard or consideration from the 
living.”’ And again: ‘‘ For those who are competing in 
the race for heaven the best time for making way is when 
nature is under pressure.’’ Once more: “ Solitude is the 
library that contains the secret lore of the Holy Spirit, 
and Silence is the key to the understanding of it.”’ 

When after a time Mother Louise Dorothée de Capel 
was elected Superior, Sister Anne Théodore, whose virtue 
was now manifest to all, was once more entrusted with 
the chief offices of the house. She was in her old charge 
of mistress of novices, when Mother de Capel died, and at 
the new election in 1692 was raised to the rank of Superior. 
It seemed as if it needed this elevation to high office to 
bring into full light the humility and the talents of this 
heroic woman. She was truly “the mirror and pattern 
of all virtues to her sisters.”’ 

Soon after becoming Superior, God vouchsafed her a 
light in prayer, the outcome of which was that henceforth 
a thousand loaves were every month baked exclusively 
for the poor, and together with soup, daily distributed to 
them. This became a permanent charity of the convent, 
and to it and the like measures, do the Community of 
Marseilles justly attribute the prosperity of their house. 
“That which is refused to the poor,’ Mother de Nogaret 
would say, “‘ becomes profitless to him who refuses ; from 
that moment it is the property of others; and inasmuch 
as it is unjustly retained it can no longer prosper in the 
hands of the retainer.”” The bashful poor and the 
monasteries of the Order in straitened circumstances, were 
likewise recipients of her secret bounty. As unsparing of 
herself as she was considerate of others, her health would 
have materially suffered had not her children kept a 
watchful eye upon her. We read of their little devices 
in her old age to provide her unawares with more nourish- 
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ing food—trusting for the success of their stratagems, to 
her well-known attention to the Presence of God, and 
inattention to what was served her. Nor can we do less 
than smile at the dear Mother’s denunciations of the 
culprits when after a little time their innocent plot was 
discovered. 

Silence of heart amidst the distracting occupations of 
her later life always kept her united to God. She was 
persuaded that without recollection a religious soul walks 
in darkness, and can neither discover nor avoid the quick- 
sands with which the spiritual life is beset. These quag- 
mires she pointed out with the clearness and the facility 
of one who has purchased her knowledge by experience. 
A few out of the beautiful collection of spiritual maxims 
given to her daughters will not be out of place here : 

“In the degree that we possess the virtue of humility, 
in that same degree do we love God.” 

“The last place being that which the soul called to per- 
fection ought to occupy, God will not recognise her if she 
be in any other, nor will He any longer single her out to 
communicate to her His special graces.”’ 

“God comes to us with limitless desires for our good, 
but the barriers we place in His way hold Him back.” 

“In as far as we diminish bodily austerities in so far 
do we diminish interior sweetness for the one is the 
nourishment of the other.” 

“Where the body gains, there the spirit loses.” 

‘God will not take a share of things He will have all 
or none.”’ 

“T am filled with wonder,” she would say, “‘ that souls 
created to the image of God, who look for heaven, who 
fear hell, who live uncertain as to what their eternal lot 
will be, can occupy themselves with trifles in the face of 
such great truths.” 

‘‘God usually punishes the little infidelities of those 
who are consecrated to Him by an erroneous jdgment 
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of things: to the paltry enjoyments of self-gratification 
they sacrifice the priceless sweetness of ‘ Divine Love.’”’ 

Obedience she esteemed the only sacrifice worthy of 
God. As Mother de Nogaret grew older, her maternal 
heart seemed ever to grow wider and deeper, she never 
relaxed in her rigid self-discipline, nor in her tender care 
of her daughters to whom God spared her till her seventy- 
ninth year, and then, while still guiding the helm, He 
took her to Himself. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Last DAys AT HOME 


THE months which elapsed between the day on which 
Madeleine had becn accepted by Mother de Nogaret to 
make a trial of her vocation and the day of her actual 
entrance into the Convent proved a time of continuous 
suffering for the valiant child. Her soul, in common with 
all those who are called upon by God for special service, 
possessed hidden depths; and which of us discovering 
such within ourselves can fathom them, or follow their 
tortuous and unexpected windings, or set limits to their 
inexhaustible capacity for suffering? In the sorrow of 
our maturer years we court secrecy, and find it oft-times 
easier to lock our trouble securely within our well sealed 
breast, until time and silence have soothed the rugged 
element into a gentle breathing that becomes half nature 
to us. But in youth the need of sharing our grief is 
imperative and, strive as we may to guard our lips, the 
glistening eye and pallid cheek play traitor, and reveal 
our secret, for kind nature will not have young shoulders 
bear their burden unsupported. It was, however, quite 
otherwise with Madeleine, whose lovable altruism sought 
to shield others from ruth and pain regardless of the 
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consequent additional burden to oneself. So it was that 
during those last days at home many a hot tear fell from 
the tender eyes, but all in secret; many a wakeful night 
the girl lay, sad at heart for the dear ones who slept around 
her in happy ignorance of the impending separation. As 
the time of her departure drew near she became more 
conscious of the determined opposition her project would 
encounter, so that not even to her sister Anne did she feel 
it prudent to confide her plans. One alone, the secret 
Lover for whom she was doing this brave thing, supported 
her throughout: she prayed to Him with all her strength, 
and offered endless sacrifices to win His love and appro- — 
bation. At length the appointed day for her departure 
came, and at dawn on October 2nd, 1711, Madeleine - 
Remuzat rose, dressed, and kneeling, offered her last 
prayer in the home of her birth. Then softly leaving the 
house she quickly and quietly walked down the street and 
turned in the direction of the convent. Only the birds, 
the flowers, and the little maid had as yet begun their 
day. As she pursued her solitary way along the deserted 
road it seemed that Nature herself had come out to 
serenade her. The early autumn morning wafted its 
fragrant breath upon her, the newly risen sun glistened 
in the dew and played in light and shadow round her, 
while through the silent air clear notes of song broke 
forth as if with sole intent to cheer her, and so she went 
forth from home, and friends, and kindred to begin a new 
life with her heavenly Lover within His own enclosed 
garden. It was not long before she reached the Grandes 
Marizs. With palpitating heart she paused a moment 
in the gateway, and then taking her courage in her hands 
she sought admittance. Once within the consecrated 
walls a loving welcome reassured her, and there came upon 
her a great sense of peace and security, for she had ac- 
complished to the full, all that God had asked of her that 
morning. 
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Very different was the scene at home. Madeleine’s 
flight was quickly discovered, and great was the con- 
sternation and dismay which it occasioned. The whole 
household, lost in conjecture, sought on all sides for some 
clue to her destination. At length, finding whither she 
had flown, her parents straightway presented themselves 
at the convent demanding their daughter, and in no 
measured language accusing the nuns of having decoyed 
her away. Mother de Nogaret listened gently to their 
excited denunciations. Meanwhile their little daughter, 
who expected this outburst and had prepared herself 
for it, came into the convent parlour. She waited quietly 
until her parents, exhausted by grief and anger, paused 
in their reproaches, then calmly and tenderly refuted one 
by one, with that marvellous power which was so entirely 
beyond her years, each objection that. had been raised, 
till, soothed and disarmed, M. and Mme. Remuzat ceased 
to offer resistance. But this was not enough for Madeleine. 
It was but meet that they to whom God lent her should 
freely give her back to Him—and this, before her parents 
left the convent, she effected by the sheer force of her 
virtue and good sense. 

The ewe lamb had fled from the fold to offer herself in 
sacrifice. And although faith so dominated this Christian 
household that it now generously thanked God for the 
privilege of having one selected from its midst who was 
to be wholly consecrated to Him, nevertheless, for a> 
long time might it have truly said, ‘The days. grown 
desolate whisper and sigh to each other.” 

The painful interview with her parents ended, Madeleine 
was at last free to enter untrammelled into the inner 
life of the children of God. Henceforth it became her sole 
ambition to identify herself with the rule and spirit of 
the Order of which she hoped to be a member. As she 
herself puts it: ‘‘A constant application of my thoughts 
to Him, an ardent desire to love Him alone. A punctual 
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fidelity to the observance of my rules. An unremitting 
exactitude in the fulfilment of my duties. A whole hearted 
devotion to my vocation. An entire death to self so that 
I may live only for Him. All this I owe Him.” ? 

Taking then this aching heart of hers, she offered it up 
in one supreme act of thanksgiving to her heavenly Lover, 
and so ended that eventful day. 


CHAPTER XV 
NOVITIATE Days 


THOUGH not yet fifteen years of age Madeleine Remuzat 
had attained a degree of self-conquest so rare, even in the 
fervent Community she had joined, as to evoke its admira- 
tion: while her simple and open expressions of gratitude 
because she had been allowed a place among the sisters, 
won their affection. Her mistress, Sister de Gravier, was, 
like Mother de Nogaret, a most capable woman and well 
suited for the difficult work of guiding Madeleine—a task 
greatly facilitated, however, by the ingenuous artlessness 
with which her novice unburdened herself of all the good 
and the bad that she was aware of in her character. The 
more striking was this as she never seems to have given 
her confidence regarding her interior state, except where 
duty distinctly called for it. When she had undergone a 
short period of probation, Madeleine was clothed in the 
habit of the Order on January the 14th, 1712. Mgr. de 
Belsunce being the officiating prelate. The new novice 
retained her own name, and to it was prefixed that of 
Anne. During the ceremony she appeared absorbed ; 
but at its termination joy took complete possession of her, 
so that all that day her bright ways with the sisters led 


1 From “ Spiritual Retreat of Sister Anne Madeleine Remuzat,” 
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them to say to one another, “ It is an angel not a girl that 
we have received.” 

From the time of her clothing she took fresh breath, and 
redoubled her efforts in the path of perfection. Like all 
God’s saints she now became distinguished for that virtue, 
to which, in the order of nature, she had least inclination, 
Her evenness of temper under provocation, her power of 
disguising her likings and repugnances outshone all her 
other virtues. When we recall the turbulent Madeleine 
of the nursery, the impetuous, wayward child, we marvel 
at what grace can accomplish. We are told that, when a 
novice, during the long hours of silence, a sweet gravity 
sat becomingly upon her fair young face, while at recrea- 
tion her mother-wit and clear head made the time pass 
merrily. Yet, she was neither sad nor giddy ;. nor was 
she surprised or depressed when reproved, censured, or 
overlooked, though of such humiliations she had her full 
share. Trials came not only from her authorised Superiors, 
but, as so often happens, that it seems to be almost a 
necessary part of God’s design for the purification of 
His elect, from those who had no authority over her— 
nay more, from those over whom she herself had been 
placed in authority. For, contrary to the custom of 
the Order, Madeleine had, before her profession, been 
appointed assistant to the mistress of novices ; her virtue, 
capabilities, and happy ascendency over others justifying 
this exception in her favour. 

The novices of whom she now took precedence con- 
stituted themselves, upon occasions, her veritable tor- 
mentors, without, it is needless to say, the cognisance of 
Superiors. Their conduct was the more unaccountable 
as we are assured that they neither disliked nor were 
they jealous of Madeleine. Stranger still, at this very 
time, these same novices sought her guidance and con- 
sulted her in all their troubles. With a gracious humility 
she received their petty slights and thoughtless cruelties 
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just as she would have received their loving attentions 
had they been given her, for her mind was ever fixed on 
her heavenly Lover, and it mattered not to her what hand 
heaped the fuel on the furnace of her heart ; she welcomed 
it alike as a love-gift, in whatever guise it came. While 
such treatment was being meted out to her, her sensitive 
sympathies drew its secret unsolicited from every heart, 
her gift of insight needing but few words, nay, at times 
not so much as a word, toread itsdepths. Inthenovitiate 
at this time were well-born and well-endowed young 
girls, with that true vocation which is too avaricious of 
love to be satisfied with any form of it below the highest, 
and to this end, undertakes a hard and lifelong pilgrimage 
in order to reach the goal of their aspirations—the perennial 
source of love. Such a picture, as Montalambert says, 
“captivates for a time even the most vulgar souls.” 
Madeleine, the head and heroine, as well as the youngest 
of the company, yielded without a murmur to their un- 
accountable caprices, yet, retained her hold over them 
so completely that from her word none dissented, and 
while she bore with their whims, her counsel was a supreme 
law to each one of them. Her companions have left on 
record their thoughts about her at this time: “‘ The very 
sight of her,’’ one says, ‘‘ moved me to virtue; the very 
thought of her excited me to good.”’ Another, ‘“ When 
my attention wandered at prayer, it was enough to look 
at her to be inspired with devotion.’’ And yet another, 
“ Her attitude alone was a lesson to me.”” A fourth: “If 
I am near her when before the Blessed Sacrament I 
immediately become permeated with the presence of God, 
and when I am not kneeling by her I do not feel this.” 
While thus alluring her companions along the road to 
perfection Madeleine herself was suffering acutely. Doubts 
in matters of faith, desolation of soul, fear of God’s judg- 
ments, even thoughts of despair were her portion. Though 
during this time her great solace was prayer and Com- 
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munion, yet it was thought well so to put her virtue to 
the test that, not infrequently, when the sighed for hour 
of prayer came round, Madeleine was sent to do some 
manual or menial work; and, however well she did it, 
she received in return only correction and blame. The 
Communions upon which her soul fed were retrenched ; 
but as such privations, poignant though they were, came 
through obedience they neither troubled nor disheartened 
her, for it was not the consolations of God but the God of 
consolation that she sought. To quote her own words: 
“ Whatever way God chooses to deal with me, to know that 
it is His good pleasure and that He is satisfied ought 
surely to satisfy me. Yes, my God, I promise Thee with 
all my heart that no matter what befalls me, be it ever so 
painful or irritating, I will always say, ‘Do just as it 
pleases Thee best, dear Lord, I submit willingly to all,’ ”’ 
and then she adds, “‘ I cannot say more.” 

Be we ever so pusillanimous we all feel that there is a 
fascination about heroism; but there is no fascination 
about the price with which it is purchased, and of this, 
those who slept in the cells adjoining that of Madeleine 
bear witness. They tell us that in the silent hours of the 
night, when no longer on her guard, she was heard to moan 
and sigh, like one in great pain, as she lay on her wakeful 
bed; nevertheless, the next day her tranquil demeanour 
and pleasant conversation disarmed alJl suspicion, and her 
companions respected a mystery which they could not 
penetrate. 

One amongst them, Anne Cecile Olivier, tells how, before 
she had entered the convent, she had been given a most 
ridiculous and untrue impression of the life of a Visitation 
nun. Amongst other calumnies she was told that by 
way of trial, the novices were ill-treated. Without pre- 
cisely believing such absurdities, they left a certain un- 
pleasant impression on her mind, and while observing a 
discreet silence, she determined to find out if there was 
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any foundation for such reports. Soon after she had begun 
her novitiate, in company with Anne Madeleine, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which put her into a state of extreme 
perplexity. One day after Holy Communion, Madeleine, 
to all appearances, fainted, the sisters who in this blessed _ 
Community were accustomed to celestial favours, under- 
stood the rapture and, taking up the novice, they carried 
her to her mistress’s cell so that she might enjoy the liberty 
of giving expression to her love without witnesses. Sister 
Anne Cécile being occupied with her prayer did not notice 
what was passing, but on leaving the choir, having occasion 
to speak to her mistress, she sought her in her cell, the 
latter somewhat coldly bade her retire, not, however, 
before she had perceived and heard Madeleine, the vehe- 
mence of whose love tore from her little plaintive half- 
suppressed sighs. ‘‘ All they told me is only too true,” 
Sister Cécile said to herself as she withdrew, “ they are ill- 
using my poor companion and she does not seem to have 
strength left to complain.”’ A feeling of revulsion at such 
treatment rose within her, but, still, loving her vocation, 
she braced herself for the conflict, saying to herself, “‘ It 
is all right, if others can bear it I will bear it.’ At re- 
creation the mystery was solved and Sister Anne Cécile 
related the morning’s adventure and her throes of anguish 
to the no small amusement of her listeners. 

The ordinary duties of the assistant in the novitiate 
are confined to the exterior formation of the subject, 
but under pretext of the mistress’s delicate state of health, 
Madeleine’s Superior permitted the novices in all their 
difficulties freely to have recourse to her, and God mani- 
fested His approval of this permission by supernaturally 
enlightening the young assistant. Numerous instances 
are given of her power of reading the hearts, both of those 
who avoided and those who had recourse to her. 

The Annals tell of one novice who, considering herself 
proof against Madeleine’s attractions, held aloof from her, 
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and from lack of courage to do battle with certain interior 
faults tried to hide them from notice. Anne Madeleine 
meeting her upon a sudden one day said without preamble, 
“You are resisting the will of God. He has certain de- 
signs Over you and you will not let Him carry them out.’ 
She then went on to point out to her the sacrifice which 
God asked of her, and encouraged her to make it generously 
and without delay. 

Another novice gives a somewhat naive account of how 
one day pining for a little soothing refreshment, she 
sought Madeleine in order to converse with her, and how 
during the conversation she perceived all at once that it 
had become personal, and that a marvellously vivid 
picture of her own interior life was being drawn by Made- 
eine, who was filling in the character sketch with life- 
like touches of alarming precision. ‘“‘I begged her to 
desist,’’ said the novice, “‘ or at least to defer it to some 
other time, or best of all to put it in writing forme. She 
did so, and to my infinite surprise I came into possession 
of a full-length life portrait of myself.” 

As the news spread that M. Remuzat’s remarkable 
daughter had entered the Visitation, it seemed to create 
a similar desire in the young friends and acquaintances 
that she had left behind her in the world. One after 
another, many of these presented themselves at the 
convent to ask admission. Amongst them came, on 
August 4th, 1712. Anne Remuzat. The reader will 
remember how Madeleine’s favourite sister had been 
chained to home by her strong family affections. Her 
fidelity to grace, since her sister’s departure, had, however, 
10w merited for her the strength to break the bonds of 
this passionate love of kindred, and some months after 
her entrance into religion we hear of her being clothed . 
in the habit of the Order. 

M. and Mme. de Remuzat felt deeply the loss of this 
sezond daughter, but just as Madeleine, at the time of her 
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own flight from home, had sustained them to bear the 
loss, so did she now once more support them. 

On the octave day of the Ascension, 1712, Sister Anne 
Augustine Gravier became Superior, and Mother de 
Nogaret whose full term of office had been completed was 
appointed mistress of novices. The exchange was bene- 
ficial to the holy novice, as owing to a certain similarity 
of disposition her new mistress was better able to under- 
stand her character, and the supernatural path by which 
she was led, and consequently treated her with greater 
leniency. 


CHAPTER XVI 
ACROSS THE RUBICON 


On January 23rd, 1713, at the age of sixteen, Anne Made- 
leine Remuzat made her vows before a large gathering 
of relatives and friends. The ceremony was performed, as 
at her clothing, by the Bishop of Marseilles. 

Calling upon the heavens and the earth to bear witness 
to her compact, the novice pronounced her vows in ac- 
cordance with the formula used at the Visitation, beautiful 
in its simplicity. Her fresh young voice, distinct and firm 
throughout, alone broke the tense silence which at that 
solemn moment pervaded the convent chapel. As she 
uttered these culminating words, ‘“‘I choose Jesus my 
Lord and my God as the only object of my love,” there 
was, her biographer observes, ‘‘a marked accentuation 
of tenderness and of gravity in its tone, and her counten- 
ance, which at moments looked beautiful, did so upon 
this occasion. 

Next day Madeleine was summoned to the convent 
guest-room where a large number of distinguished visitors 
awaited her; they had been present at the ceremony of 
the previous day, and returned, drawn by the irresistible 
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attraction which such ceremonies so often exercise over 
people of the world. The newly professed had hoped by 
yesterday's deed to have effectually severed her connection 
with the outer world, and from henceforth to live alone 
within the cloister with her heavenly Lover. She therefore 
besought her Superior to permit her this privacy—privacy 
which she had nowaright toclaim. Butit was not thought 
well to grant her request and, mindful of her office of 
victim, humbly and cheerfully she submitted to the dis- 
tasteful task, and took up again her active apostolate. 
Yet not for long. He to whom she had espoused herself 
yearned for her companionship. Oh! wondrous love of 
the Creator for His creature. ‘‘My delight is to be 
with the children of men.’’? Such was His good pleasure, 
and as His Will is the supreme law of every Religious 
house we find Mother de Nogaret,? a few months later, 
yielding to her daughter’s entreaties and allowing Made- 
leine to live a life of complete retirement. In her cell 
the young nun found a veritable foretaste of heaven. 
While lost in contemplation of the Divine attributes 
we are told that her beloved Lord inundated her with the 
delights of His Presence. Her faculties were nought but 
hindrances, and she rose above them. Her senses but 
distractions and she heeded them not. All tangible things 
faded from her vision. Her soul, gaining its freedom, 
was conscious of nothing in heaven or on earth save the 
one supreme object of its love. He, her Lord and Lover 
—who witholds Himself from His creatures but to whet 
their thirst—to draw forth their latent powers whereby 
they may love Him more. Such powers had her Divine 
Master taught Madeleine to employ, and now, captivated 
by her faithful use of them, He drew His frail creature 
to Himself to partake of His embrace. We hold in our 


1 Prov, iii. 31. 
2 Owing to the death of Mother de Gravier, Mother de Nogaret 
was again in charge as Superier. 
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hands to-day the “ Spiritual Retreat’ which Madeleine 
at this time compiled and to which she added her own 
soul-stirring reflections. 

The days—the hours—filed all too quickly in this 
blissful occupation to which she devoted all the time at 
her disposal. And Mother de Nogaret, loath to interrupt 
the sacred colloquies, frequently allowed her spiritual 
daughter to spend the night also in prayer. 

So on fire with love was she that she was obliged at 
times to have recourse to applications of wet linen on her 
breast to cool the burning pain. Of the Saviour’s love 
for poor sinful man and of His sadness at the insults and 
ingratitude of which He was the victim, she partook in 
ample measure. As in heaven it is promised us to partici- 
pate in His glory, so on earth He allows His privileged 
ones to share His sorrows, and Madeleine was consumed 
with the desire to make reparation to the Heart of her 
heavenly Lover: thus we see that amidst the exuberance 
of consolations she enjoyed there was no lack of suffering ; 
for since that time of unalloyed bliss when Christ first 
chose her as His victim, no delight was ever unaccompanied 
by this balancing and strengthening companion, and 
Madeleine’s sufferings never seemed to know satiety. 

This marvellous intimacy with her Spouse would appear 
to have been granted as a preparation for a remarkable 
supernatural communication which she was about to re- 
ceive, and which took place on October 17th, 1713. With 
her accustomed reticence Madeleine did not speak of this 
favour at the time, nor, indeed, afterwards. The follow- 
ing extract from a letter written several years later, 
October 14th, 1721, is all we can find to give us light on 
the matter. ‘‘It will be eight years next Friday, the — 
anniversary of the death of Sister Alacoque, since Jesus 
Christ made known to me, in a special and extraordinary 
manner, His designs over me in reference to the glorifica- 
tion of His adorable Heart I hope some day to tell you © 
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of this. If you receive my letter before Friday will you 
be so good as to make a thanksgiving in the Holy Sacrifice 
for this favour ?’’ From the day of this communication 
Madeleine’s manner of acting bears but one interpretation : 
that Our Lord had revealed to her in detail the plan she 
was to follow and the means she was to adopt for the 
mission He had entrusted to her. By her fidelity to this 
plan the title of Apostle as well as that of Victim was soon 
justified in her life. Both the Bishop and Mother de 
Nogaret were struck by the new development in Made- 
leine’s sanctity, which clearly manifested that some quite 
explicit and exceptional grace had been vouchsafed her. 
And as they feared unwittingly to place any obstacle to 
God’s designs they bade her, young as she was, once more 
take up her public apostolate. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE EAGLE OF SESTOS 


As one setting out upon a campaign strips himself of all 
unnecessary accoutrements, so do we now find Madeleine 
despoiling herself of even the most trifling possessions, 
and rejoicing in the meanest and worst as her portion. 
In the Community, she truly lived as the Rule enjoins, 
“in a perfect abnegation of all things,’ and coveted to 
follow literally the example of the Saviour who had not 
whereon to lay His head. On the day of her profession 
these solemn words are spoken over the novice as she 
lies under that symbol of death, the pall: ‘‘ You are | 
dead and your life is hid with Christ in God.”’ ‘f Thence- 
forth,’ as St. Francis says, “‘ the nun, living above herself, 
ceases to live in the limits of her natural condition. Like 
unto the silk-worm that changes to a butterfly, she, too, 
if she be spiritual, changes ; and this new life of heavenly _ 
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love which quickens and animates her, is hidden in God, 
until that day when she will appear with Him in glory. 
But she who would attain this new life, must make her 
way to it by the death of the old, crucifying the flesh and 
living no longer but for Christ.’’ Then in that inimitable 
manner by which he chooses to illustrate his teaching, the 
Saint goes on to tell how, “‘a maiden of the Isle of Sestos 
had brought up a young eagle with the care children are 
wont to bestow upon such pets; the eagle having come 
to its full growth began little by littie to fly and chase 
birds according to its natural instinct, then getting more 
strength it seized upon wild beasts never failing loyally 
to take home the prey to its dear mistress, as in acknow- 
ledgment of the love with which she had fostered it. Now 
it happened upon a day that this young damsel died while 
the poor eagle was a hunting, and her body, according to 
the custom of that time and country, was publicly placed 
upon the funeral pile to be burnt. Just as the flames 
began to seize upon her the eagle came up with strong and 
eager flight, and beholding the sad and unlooked-for 
spectacle pierced with grief it opened its talons and spread- 
ing itself upon its beloved mistress covered her with its 
wings as it were to protect her from the fire, or in pity 


_to embrace her; it remained there constant and im- | 


movable consumed by its love for her, a love mightier 
than the fiery flames: thus it perished a holocaust to 
all conquering love’”’ 4 

So did Madeleine with the eagle’s generosity bring 
home to the glory of her Master all her prey, all her con- 
guests, all her actions, thoughts, and affections; living 
no longer according to human reason and inclination but 
as her Rule enjoined, “ breathing and aspiring only for 
her celestial Spouse.”’ 

Strive as they will to share the common life and in all 


1 From the Treatise on the Love of God. Book vii, 8. 
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ways to pass unnoticed, the saints have such an un- 
commonly perfect way of doing things that their most 
menial and ordinary actions become instinct with life 
and beauty : but alas! this mode of treatment is oft-times 
resented, not only by the sluggard and the immortified, 
but, even, by souls dominated by commonsense and 
moderation, whose law is the level of their own intelli- 
gence. So did it come about that in this exemplary and 
appreciative Community, Madeleine yet found no lack 
of opportunities of suffering. It is related amongst other 
instances that one sister in the Community, abused, re- 
viled, and tormented her unceasingly, and continued this 
persecution in secret for a considerable time; but the 
saintly girl accepted it all with serenity and gratitude. 

This painful episode in her life would for ever have 
remained unknown had not her tormentor made open 
confession of it, in all its unkind details, after Madeleine’s 
death. Amidst her tears and her self-accusations this 
sister protested to her companions that she could never, 
even at the time, explain to herself why she persecuted 
one whom she really liked and whose sanctity excited her 
admiration. 

Upon another occasion the Superior became aware of 
a similar persecution, and upon asking Madeleine why 
she had not told her of it, received this reply: ‘‘It is 
because I know, Mother, that they are always right and 
that I can do nothing better than hold my tongue and 
_ goon obeying.” Their gentle companion took everything 
in good part, judged them with kindness, found happiness 
in shielding and excusing them, while pardoning and 
forgetting the wrongs that were done her. She loved 
her sisters as the Rule bade her, “‘ with a frank and cordial 
affection.”” She shared their joys, consoled them in their 
troubles, and rendered them all the services in her power. 
Her delicate health did not permit of her being employed 
in laborious work, yet was she the most occupied person 
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in the house, for everyone claimed a hand from her, and 
she never had the heart to refuse. It is impossible to 
say all that she was to her sisters. Her virtue was so 
impregnable that not only did the devil fear her, but he 
feared her very shadow. After her death one of the 
sisters made the following deposition: ‘‘I had at one 
time frequent and violent temptations which almost 
made me distracted ; when these came upon me my only 
effectual remedy was to seek Sister Anne Madeleine, and 
no sooner had I found myself in her cell, provided I kept 
close to her, than I unfailingly recovered my tranquillity.’’ 
Faith made her see God’s will in that of her Superiors, 
and she neither wished to think, desire, nor act save in 
conformity with their wishes. On their word, and regard- 
less of human considerations, she undertook the most 
difficult tasks and willingly renounced works that were 
more in accordance with her tastes, wherein success ap- 
peared more certain, and which were seemingly better. 
It needed but a look or a sign from those placed in 
authority to make her desist from what she had begun. 
They had never to choose the moment, or to consider 
- her feelings, or her likings in giving an order. With that 
frankness which so often accompanies reserve of nature, 
she gave her full confidence to her three spiritual guides : 
the Bishop, Mother de Nogaret, and Pére Milley. The 
latter addressed many letters to her and the opening words 
of the following incline us to believe that it was one of 
them, but although several of Pére Milley’s letters are 
preserved there is no evidence beyond that of their con- 
tents to enable us to discover to which sister they are 
addressed—he wrote to many Visitation and other nuns. 
“These words in your letter, ‘I feel that God calls me 
to enjoy not so much His Presence as Himself,’ these words, 
I say, have penetrated to the depths of my heart. God is 
All, and He governs all things. Is not that thought 
enough for us? To look upon Him and to forget our- 
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selves is an infallible way of eradicating pride. All our 
good comes from God. He is the way that leads to life. 
He is our blessed centre. Let us then cast ourselves 
upon Him, sweetly burying ourselves in the abyss of His 
Divinity, and taking shelter there. Never are we so 
agreeable to God as when, wholly annihilated in His 
Presence, we let Him work in us as He wills. 

“Pride and self-love torment us only because our eyes 
are on ourselves and not upon Him; for He who is the 
God of goodness and majesty wishes to take complete 
possession of us. Nothing is more liable to foster our 
imperfections than continual and restless returns upon 
them. Dwelling on them is like watering weeds, which 
are thereby nourished, strengthened and increased. Let 
us hand over the whole garden of our souls, such as it is, 
to God. Once He looks upon it every weed and thorn 
will wither up. All we have to do is simply and solely 
to keep our eyes fixed on Him. 

“Tf we do not trust God we leave ourselves an open 
prey to the enemy. But if we trust Him, out and out, 
we oblige Him to take every possible care of us in every 
possible contingency. Heaven and earth will sooner 
pass away than His promise to provide for those who 
hope and trust in Him alone. Iam sure that all sanctity 
of life depends upon letting God act and acquiescing in 
His Will. This is a truth beyond cavil, and to which we 
should always adhere. If the sense of emptiness which 
sometimes comes upon us, bring feelings of trouble, it 
is because we have failed in this. What does it matter 
whether we are remembered or forgotten by creatures ? 
Nothing that is not God matters. God alone is our All.”’ 

Writing elsewhere, Pére Milley says, “I have found 
hidden treasures (of self abandonment) at the convent of 
the Visitation. I am more and more convinced that this 
entire giving up of oneself to God is the true way, the.most 
perfect state to which we can attain here below.” 
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Of Madeleine’s marvellous simplicity in her accounts of 
herself Mgr. de Belsunce speaks with genuine admiration, 
declaring her to be absolutely incapable of disguise or 
dissimulation. Indeed, to look forward in our narrative 
—several detached extracts are extant from the Bishop’s 
letters, written after Madeleine’s death ; all of which bear 
witness to his esteem both of her character and of her 
talents. ‘‘ Angelic innocence, ardent charity, profound 
humility, heroic obedience, a refined, capable and clear 
mind.”’ Such is his tribute and to him it is a sacred duty 
to let the world know of one who had, like her Saviour, 
died of love of God and of sinful man. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


VICARIOUS SUFFERING 


THE saints on earth form the bodyguard of Christ and 
though of divers races are all connected one with the 
other. As we sometimes meet a stranger who bears a 
striking resemblance to some member of a family with 
whom we are acquainted, and we mention the name of 
such a one in expectation of his being claimed as kindred, 
so it is with the saints of God; they are all truly one 
family and bear the common family traits by which we 
can easily recognise them. Heredity is strong in them. 
Once God chooses a soul to belong to this privileged 
bodyguard He pours into that soul the hereditary blood 
shed on Calvary, the strongest characteristic of which is 
love of suffering ; it flows in their veins and shows itself 
often almost from the cradle. All unconsciously Made- 
leine betrays herself as one of this family, for the spirit 
and the fire of a great lineage cannot be suppressed, and 
true to family instincts she took no other heed of her 
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increasing sufferings than to pray God not to lessen them. 
Like all lovers she would not have the passion unpro- 
ductive in her soul, therefore did she call on Him to 
sharpen still more her pains: ‘“‘ However severe God 
shows Himself to me,” she said to her Superior at this 
time, “‘none the less do I count on Him and trust to 
Him. To know that He is infinitely lovable is enough 
to induce me to make every effort to love Him. It is 
Himself not His rewards that I look for. I dread dis- 
pleasing Him not because I fear His vengeance, but because 
T love Him. I suffer willingly because He wills me to 
suffer, and I sacrifice willingly my own pleasure so that I 
may accomplish His.”’ 

With such sentiments it is not surprising to hear that 
Madeleine sought to bind herself by some fast and irre- 
vocable chain which would ever keep her compact with 
her Spouse actively and livingly before her. As respira- 
tion controls and vivifies the bodily organs so did she hope, 
by a new and more rigorous pledge, to draw upon herself 
the invigorating breath of the Holy Spirit, and thus be 
enabled, unceasingly, to bear in mind her three vows of 
Chastity, Poverty, and Obedience. For this end, with 
the approval of her Superiors, she engaged herself by 
vow to do always, during her whole life and without any 
reserves, what she believed to be the most perfect. She 
adhered to this vow with all the exigencies it entailed to 
the end of her life, and we hear of neither scruple nor 
anxiety as to her manner of keeping it, ever throwing 
their shadow on the freedom of her soul. 

As the days succeeded each other Mother de Nogaret 
felt the growing responsibility of shielding her wonderfully 
privileged spiritual daughter from the dangers to which 
her great gifts might expose her. We read how for this 
end she humbled her and how Madeleine accepted with 
joy these salutary safeguards, for this girl had a very poor 
opinion of herself and looked upon blame and censure as 
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the just and natural requital for her imperfections and for 
her bad and faulty nature. 

But while Mother de Nogaret was seeking occasion to 
humiliate her, the Community had their own opinion on 
the subject and did not fail to give expression to it. One 
sister tells us: ‘‘ Our good Mother, out of kindness for 
this daughter of hers, makes us positively untruthful, 
for she will have us say something about her and that 
something must needs always be to find fault! And 


prithee, what is there to find fault with in a person in whom. 


one sees endless virtue and no defect whatsoever ? ”’ 
As her earthly friends bore witness to the sinlessness of 
her life, so was testimony given from on high of Madeleine’s 


fitness for angelic companionship. She herself tells us 


how one day, it being the anniversary of her entrance 
into religion, God took her out of herself and placed her 
in the company of the angels, where she kept high festival 
by sharing in the glory and the joy of these blessed spirits. 
So intimate did she become with them that the Guardian 
Angels of her sisters were more clearly present to her than 
were the sisters themselves in their bodily presence ; and 
this vision kept her all that day in a very ecstacy of 
delight. 

Like Francis Xavier, Philip Neri, and many another 
saint, Madeleine now felt the greatness of the revelation 
more than she could bear, and she besought her heavenly 
Lover somewhat to withdraw Himself from her, since it 
was His will that she should occupy herself with creatures, 
and to do so was impossible while continually absorbed in 
Him. He heard her prayer and without depriving her of 
the enjoyment of a mutual communication of love, He 
enabled her to execute with a clear, intelligent mind and 
a wonderful liberty of action all that obedience demanded. 
This somewhat explains what we are told of the sisters 
of the Community ; that although they saw the effects 
produced by her inner spiritual life, that life itself was, 
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by an impenetrable veil, always hidden from them. Yet 
- it was impossible for those living with her to be altogether 
ignorant of Gcd’s action on this favoured child, for some- 
times she became unconscious of all save the vision in 
which she was rapt, and, at other times, fainting from the 
inability of her bodily powers to sustain the supernatural 
communications which she received, she would fall to the 
ground. The sisters would then pick her up, as we have 
said, and carry her to her own or her Superior’s cell, where 
they left her in the quiet enjoyment of her ecstacy. Upon 
one such occasion while hearing Mass two souls were set 
before her in vision whom God told her He was about to 
abandon because of their long-continued infidelity to 
Him; the sight so depressed and overpowered her that 
she fell in a state of unconsciousness, and the sisters with 
their usual kindness tenderly bore her to the good Mother’s 
cell. On the way she murmured in broken sentences, 
“Is it possible, my God? What, souls who are conse- 
crated to Thee!’’ These disconnected words revealed 
the cause of her swoon, and seemed to imply that she was 
‘pleading for some poor guilty ones, as indeed she was. 
Christ had shown her during the rapture that she must 
not only pray and suffer for these souls, but must also 
strive by her exhortations to lead them to repentance. 
To accomplish this mission cost poor Madeleine more than 
it is possible to express. She did it, however, without 
hesitation, and having askéd counsel of Mother de Nogaret, 
set about the painful task. Those to whom she had been 
bidden to address herself were at a distance, so with prompt- 
ness and discretion she took the necessary measures to 
enable them to receive the warning she had been desired 
to give them. This done she undertook all the penances 
that were permitted her, hoping thereby to obtain the 
speedy return to God of these wandering souls. Not long 
after, she had the consolation to learn that one of them had 
returned to a regular and fervent life, the other, however, 
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remained obdurate. Madeleine redoubled her prayers, 
and her penances, only, alas! to receive from the Saviour 
this terrible announcement: ‘‘I abandon that soul for 
it persists in its sin, and is hastening to its perdition.” 
To Madeleine’s ears these were crushing words. Yet in 
spite of them she continued to entreat and to struggle 
against the Divine justice. But God will not interfere 
with free-will, it is the one power man can use against 
Him, and this soul continued to use it. 

Madeleine so took this sorrow to heart that she fell 
seriously ill, and the physician declared her to be in 
imminent danger; yet her beloved Master would not have 
His Victim die of grief: she lived, but her life henceforth 
was a continuous miracle, for her love of God and her love 
of souls laid her prostrate in health and well-nigh broke 
her heart. Those only who are drawn within the veil 
understand the full force of these two loves. 

The people of Marseilles of every station, young and 
old, became more and more insistent in their entreaties 
to speak with Madeleine, and Mother-de Nogaret, knowing 
her daughter’s virtue, felt she was safe in bidding her refuse 
herself to none. A vast field now opened to the zeal of 
the humble young nun, and so it came about, that on the 
one hand the contemplation of the sorrows of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, at the ingratitude of men, and upon the 
other the danger of hell for guilty souls caused a true 
martyrdom in the passionately loving heart of this poor 
girl. Her innocent flesh she continually made the instru- 
ment of impetration and of reparation by the sufferings 
she imposed upon it, such austerities being a positive 
relief to her pent-up spirit. 


CHAPTER XIX 


FRIENDSHIP 


“FRIENDSHIPS are the purer and the more ardent the 
nearer they come to the presence of God, the Sun not only 
of righteousness but of love,” and it is pleasant to find that 
Madeleine Remuzat did not lack this complement to the 
perfection of the human side of her character. Indeed to 
have had no special friends would have been out of keeping 
with her loving nature, for every good gift that God has 
planted in the breast grows and develops under the sun 
of sanctity. The saint is not as the world conceives him : 
a being who has abnormally developed heavenly affection 
to the detriment of those of earth. ‘‘ Although there are 
saints in whom grace supersedes nature,”’ yet such is not 
recognised as characteristic of perfection and is not for 
our imitation, but rather to be admired as a unique type 
manifesting how God fulfils Himself in divers ways and 
hence possessing its own peculiar beauty. There have 
been no truer nor dearer friends on earth than the sainted 
founders of Madeleine’s own Order, and the history of 
the Church from the earliest times abounds in similar 
examples. St. Paula and St. Jerome, St. Basil and St. 
Chrysostom, St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross, St. 
Francis and St. Clare, are all models of spiritual friendship 
founded on natural affection. While Benedict, the 
seraphic Francis, Philip and Teresa captivated all hearts 
and still bear innumerable children to Christ. But endless 
would be our task were we to enumerate those heroes of 
the Church whose hearts expanded under the influence of 
their sanctity, and who embraced humanity with an 
enthusiasm and a benevolence beside which the world’s 
great philanthropists pale into shadow. 
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Madeleine’s chosen friend was Sister Marie Charlotte 
Billon, who had but just been professed upon the entrance 
of the new postulant, and whose admiration she straight- 
way won by her gentleness of character, to which was 
allied a capable and humble mind. The esteem was 
reciprocal, and girl-like each sought the other’s company. 
Mother de Nogaret, perceiving that the result of this friend- 
ship on either side would be a stimulant to virtue, en- 
couraged it, so was a bond formed between the two sisters 
which was only broken by death. As their private talks 
were blessed by obedience and both possessed much 
freedom of spirit they often, at times when the Rule did 
not enjoin silence, were to be seen in one another’s society. 
The other novices watched them with eyes of envy, not 
indeed for their love of one another but for the love of 
God to which their mutual affection seemed such an 
incentive. ‘‘ And did you chance,” these sisters tell us, 
“to meet those two together, their faces betrayed their 
secret, and made us, who looked upon them, long to share 
such burning love of God.’’ Their paths in the spiritual 
life, as also their temperaments, were wholly different ; 
aiming at the same goal, Madeleine was led, as we have 
seen, by an altogether extraordinary path, while her 
friend walked on the beaten road; great works never 
lay in Marie Charlotte’s way, but she executed every-day 
ones with great love. In the practice of the insignificant 
and hidden virtues she was a typical Visitation nun. 
Those virtues which St. Francis wished his daughters to 
look upon as, for them, the sum and substance of perfection. 
In order to bring the golden fruit of sanctity within the 
reach of all he had chosen by preference the rule of St. 
Augustine, which he said, “‘is so animated by the spirit 
of charity that it breathes nothing but gentleness, sweet- 
ness, and benignity, and is therefore suitable for all 
persons, nations, and temperaments.’’ Thus he devised 
for his children a form of virtue, not indeed such as to 
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attract the admiration of the world by great deeds, or 
heroic achievements, but rather by the wonderful harmony 
and beauty of treatment in detail, as does the work of 
an artist which bears criticism in its least part. It is 
true that when a character undertakes such minuite in 
her life she is liable, if of small or narrow mind, to de- 
generate into a mere spiritual hypochondriac, worrying 
over every flaw, and fearful of every stumble ; but if she 
be broad and comprehensive in her attitude of mind, as 
St. Francis wished to see-his daughters, while aiming at 
perfection in each minor act of the day, she will never 
forget the great masterpiece she ambitions to execute in 
her inner life, and while lending herself to detail will never 
lose herself in it. Then does she practise ‘“‘ those conde- 
scensions to the humours of others, that bearing with the 
clownish and troublesome actions of our neighbour, those 
victories over our own humours and passions, those 
renunciations of our lesser inclinations, that effort against 
our aversions and repugnances, that heartfelt and sweet 
acknowledgment of our own imperfections, those con- 
tinual pains which we take to keep our souls in equality, 
that love of our abjection, that gentle and gracious welcome 
we give to the contempt and censure of our condition, of 
our life, of our conversation, and of our actions.” 4 

All these things Charlotte daily and hourly practised 
with no desire for, and often no other witness than her 
Spouse. It is much to be regretted that the annals relate 
so little of this interesting friendship, but from the brief 
account they give us it is clear that these two souls largely 
influenced one another in their spiritual life. Forty-five 
years after Madeleine’s death Marie Charlotte was enabled, 
from intimate personal knowledge, to affirm the accuracy 
and authenticity of the documents which had been col- 
lected to form the first life of Anne Madeleine Remuzat. 


1 Treatise on the Love of God. Book xii. 6—Mackey’s edition, 
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For herself Marie Charlotte learnt from her friend many 
things of the interior life which it needs personal contact 
to teach, and which in later life she used for the guidance 
of the Community of which she was Superior. 

There was another friend of very different calibre, to 
whose friendship we have before alluded, and which was, 
if not on a higher, at least on an altogether different level 
from that of Marie Charlotte, and this was Mer. de Belsunce. 
That noble prelate was in the habit of consulting Madeleine 
on the many difficulties he met with, both in his administra- 
tion, and his own inner spiritual life. He tells us that in 
either case he had invariably to congratulate himself on 
having followed her advice. Upon one occasion Our Lord 
called upon Madeleine to do her Bishop a very notable 
service. Although so exemplary a Priest, Mgr. de Bel- 
sunce, according to the custom of the time, did not cele- 
brate daily Mass. The attendance at court demanded 
by Louis XIV, amongst other evil results, had brought 
about this; but as his Lordship celebrated his Mass in 
private his laxity on this point was not commonly known, 
To Madeleine, however, God Himself revealed it, and she 
was instructed by her Saviour to tell the Bishop how this 
negligence saddened His Heart. The young nun was 
terribly upset at this command: she, a mere girl, was 
ordered to convey to her Bishop the tidings of God’s dis- 
pleasure. She, who, as she says of herself, possessed 
nothing of her own save weaknesses, miseries, and sin, 
had never received a task so repugnant to nature. Yet 
He who had given it to her was her Lord and no timidity, 
no disquietude, could make her hesitate in her obedience 
—so the next time she had the honour of a visit from 
Mgr. de Belsunce, Madeleine knelt before him and de- 
livered her message. It was received with a chilling 
coldness, a dignified amazement, and as soon as she ceased 
speaking Mgr. de Belsunce upbraided her severely for 
daring to pass judgment -on the conduct of her Bishop ; 
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the interview was not unnecessarily prolonged on either 
side ; however, before his Lordship left the room he had 
internally resolved to follow the heaven-sent admonition. 
Her beloved Master soon again visited Madeleine and this 
time He gave her a further command: she was to express 
to the Bishop the Divine good pleasure at his compliance 
with the expressed Will of God. Poor Madeleine, with 
the reprimand she had just received still fresh in her 
memory, shrank from a second interview, but love heeds 
not pain, and truly Madeleine was accustomed to receive 
humiliations in return for her good services, so, taking 
once more her heart in her hands, she braced herself to 
meet the Bishop. He came, and with the same humility 
and reverence as upon the previous occasion, Madeleine 
fulfilled her mission. This time her friend and father 
betrayed neither annoyance nor emotion: on the contrary 
upon leaving her he lost no time in expressing his admira- 
tion for the manner in which she had fulfilled this painful 
duty, which, he said, did but increase his confidence in 
her, and he added, never for a moment had he doubted 
but that both these communications were from heaven. 


CHAPTER XX 
CORRESPONDENCE 


MADELEINE’s reputation for sanctity soon spread beyond 
the limits of her native city. Private individuals and 
public officials of every rank and station consulted her by 
letter, and, acting upon the express orders of her Superior, 
she took up a correspondence which so increased her 
labours as by degrees not only to sap her strength but 
even to endanger her life. 
Of this correspondence Mgr. de Belsunce writes: ‘‘ Her 
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letters prove the solidity of her piety, she wrote well, in 
an easy, natural style with grace and unction, her ex- 
position of the most sublime truths was so lucid as to 
bring them within the intelligence of all’’: he sums up 
in these words, ‘‘in all she wrote the spirit of God was 
manifest.”” Love of God and devotion to the Sacred 
Heart are the principal subjects of her letters. In one 
letter we find her telling a poor invalid who had consulted 
her, that suffering is the sacred seal by which Christ 
distinguishes His friends and therefore, he, to whom she 
writes, is one of the happily privileged ones in being 
marked with it. Indeed,she tells him she herself finds 
that suffering is the only thing that can sweeten the life 
of one who loves. To another (a mistress of novices) 
she writes during the carnival: “‘ My dear friend, you 
will do me a great favour if you will encourage your 
novices to practise a form of devotion which we have 
undertaken here, namely, to draw amongst ourselves the 
days that yet remain until Ash Wednesday, and let each 
one on the day that falls to her make a spiritual retreat, 
one, however, which will make no exterior difference in 
her day; ask them to offer it up in reparation for the 
crimes committed during these days consecrated to 
pleasure, and during which the Heart of Jesus is more than 
usually forgotten and outraged ’’: moreover, she bids her, 
‘assure them that they will be amply repaid by the 
Divine Heart and that this devotion will greatly increase 
their fervour.” 

Her correspondence and her words produced marvellous 
effects. The worldly, we are told, turned from their 
worldliness, the tepid grew fervent, peace was restored 
in families, religious communities progressed in devotion 
and regularity, while young girls renounced the world 
for the cleister: all which wonderful results were brought 
about by the fidelity to grace of a young nun, frail and 
innocent, who knew nothing of the world and its ways, 
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but who faithfully transmitted to each soul the message 
God gave her. Never did she introduce or mix herself 
up with her mission, for she had learnt the secret of the 
special form of perfection which her Order was instituted 
to portray. The Man-God is the exemplar of every virtue, 
but surely there is none in which He is more attractive 
to us than in His self-effacement, the virtue chosen by 
St. Francis to be the characteristic of his Order. As we 
have said, wonderful was the freedom with which Made- 
leine went about her mission. She, so to say, performed 
it apart from herself. And indeed there is nothing too 
great or too high for the humble soul. Her humility 
enables her to compass all things while shielding her 
from the dangers that dog the steps of great undertakings. 
It is because of this that we find a nun at the age of nine- 
teen consulted at home and abroad by people of all ages 
and conditions. They laid before her and submitted to 
her judgment the most difficult and complicated questions 
and regarded her decision as final. They appealed to 
her in their disputes and accepted her arbitration without 
murmur. We are told that being, as she considered her- 
self, but a mere channel to convey it, she delivered her 
message to each with modesty so gracious and authority 
so sweet, that all objections fell before her words, and 
one daily heard throughout that populous, commercial, 
and pleasure-loving city her name quoted as one from 
which there was no question of appeal. ‘‘ Sister Remuzat 
has said it,’’ bore as much weight in her native city as 
an edict of the King. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE SCHOOL 


NOTWITHSTANDING Madeleine’s extensive correspondence 
and her daily interviews with souls who sought her 
guidance, both from without and from within the cloister, 
she was now called upon for yet another service. The 
parents of the school girls, receiving each day fresh evidence 
of the prudence and wisdom of Sister Remuzat, set their 
yhearts upon procuring, if possible, for their children the 
advantage of being trained by one’so remarkable for virtue 
and talents. An appeal to this effect soon reached Mother 
de Nogaret to which she at once acceded and Madeleine 
was appointed Head Mistress of the School. 

Conscious of the obligations her new duties involved, 
our heroine scrupulously employed every suitable quali- 
fication with which she was endowed in the charge entrusted 
to her. Indeed from the account left us, this young nun 
appears to have been a born educator. She drew out the 
latent energies and talents of her pupils, formed their 
tastes, cultivated their judgment, taught them how to 
store their minds with pleasant and profitable knowledge ; 
and when their capacity permitted of it, to apply to. 
higher studies, yet to these she never sacrificed the daily 
home duties, the efficient discharge of which is such an 
important factor in the happiness of family life. House- 
craft, the needle, and the distaff, together with habits of 
order which St. Thomas says, “‘ lead the soul to God,” 
were not neglected in Madeleine’s course of instruction. 
She did not burden the minds of her pupils with accom- 
plishments for which they showed no special aptitude: 
nor was that unbalanced system of education, which looks 
upon book-learning as the one essential test of efficiency, 
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favoured by her.. To accomplishments were allotted their 
due and proper place in her curriculum. But beyond 
and above all, ample scope was left by her for the training 
of individual temperament, for dealing with trends of 
thought, yearnings, faults of character, and ambitions 
that had to be used or controlled, spurred into action or 
kept in check as best served to promote the cause of 
righteousness. She aimed at moulding her pupils into 
women of strong and reflective character, who, later in 
life, might prove themselves fit to take their part in its 
struggle and to do good, each in her own environment. 
Such has always been the Visitation ideal of education: 
and Madeleine was eminently fitted to carryit out. Parents 
soon noticed the progress of their daughters in sweetness, 
in gentle courtesy and in a certain serene gaiety with 
which all became impregnated who came in contact with 
this young nun; while amongst themselves the girls had 
a keen and holy emulation for all that was good and 
desirable. Such fruits could not be achieved without 
much careful training on the part of their preceptress ; 
and to each child she gave the individual attention that 
goes so far in early years to create a just and evenly 
balanced conscience, neither, on the one hand overwrought 
with scruples and fanciful piety, nor, on the other, enervated 
by too great ease and laxity. The chief devotions which 
Madeleine inculcated in the school were those of the 
Sacred Heart and of the Blessed Mother of God. While 
leading the girls to rely on such true and solid means of 
acquiring piety, she received their confidences, correcting 
~and advising them with so sweet a power of sympathy 
as inspired all to pour into the willing ears of this good 
listener those daily struggles, those short-comings, those 
aspirations, about which young girls are usually so reticent. 
But her motherly heart did not rest here; the health, the 
physical development, the manners and tone of the school 
were all kept up to a high standard, while in times of 
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illness their mistress would cede to none the privilege of 
nursing her children and, if needed, of sitting up with 
them at night. 

After years told their own tale of what Sister Remuzat 
had done for her girls during their school days. Both in 
the world and in the cloister they bore witness to her 
unique talent as an educator, for she had taught them how 
to adorn their home life with courtesy and harmony, the 
blessed products of self-conquest. 


CHAPTER XXII 
SUPERNATURAL FAVOURS 


In the midst of her numerous external occupations, 
Madeleine did not neglect her own sanctification rae + 
proportion as she helped her neighbour was she unsparing 
of herself ; and the more she condoned the imperfections 
of others the more watchful and anxious she became of 
her own. As the busy man is said to find time for all 
things, so was she never more remarkable than at this 
period of her life for her fidelity to the observance of the 
Rule, with which the multiplicity of duties imposed upon 
her never seemed to interfere. She prayed, worked, 
suffered ; nay, to this last inviolable bond of union with 
her crucified Lord she clung as a shipwrecked mariner to 
a plank at sea. To be without suffering seemed to her 
inevitable ruin, and oft-times she felt as desolate, as lonely, 
as abandoned as a plank tossed upon the waves of mid- 
ocean. Again, when the passion of love for her Lord 
came strongly upon her, in mad endeavour to relieve it 
by some acute pain that would articulate her love, she had 
recourse, as we have already seen, to what in cold blood 
and in human judgment would appear altogether un- 
justifiable. The following letter to Pére Milley vindicates 
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her action upon one of such occasions: ‘‘Some days 
previous to my Retreat after having received Holy Com- 
munion, Ef felt impelled to engrave the holy name of God 
upon my body, that, branded there, its impress might 
sanctify the outer temple while deifying the inner. Having 
made my thanksgiving I immediately executed what God 
asked of me by means of an iron which I heated in the fire, 
doing it without any thought of the need of other per- 
mission. His behest accomplished I was given to under- 
stand that God sometimes commands things independent 
of all authority save His own, and that He does not always 
leave us at liberty to have recourse to those who are in a 
position to make known to us His will.” 

Nothing is more striking in the lives of the saints than 
their apparently paradoxical manner of acting in their 
obedience to authority, and their seemingly occasional 
independence of it. Though retaining the courtesies of 
life, they free themselves from the thraldom of worldly 
conventionalities, and live in direct dependence on their 
Creator, obeying Superiors as the channel through which 
His voice is transmitted to them. And when, at times, it 
is His good pleasure to speak without earthly intermediary, 
they carry out the command with cheerful promptitude, 
leaving trustfully the results in God’s hands—results 
which upon this occasion fully justified Madeleine’s extra- 
ordinary act, for the wound upon her breast was miracu- 
_ lously healed. Being deep and large it had festered terribly 
and the pain it caused became so great that in spite of 
herself her sensitive features betrayed her sufferings. 
Mother de Nogaret who alone knew the. cause, induced 
her daughter, notwithstanding the extremely painful 
nature of the disclosure, to consult the physician. Com- 
pliance with the desire of her Superior in a matter so 
naturally repugnant to her, seems to have been all that 
God required ; for seeing her submissiveness He took pity 
on the child of His Heart and instantaneously healed the 
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wound before the doctor had been summoned. Ina second 
letter, presumably also addressed to Pére Milley, she thus 
refers to this event : “‘ Had it occurred to me that I ought 
to have asked permission before carrying out the inspira- 
tion of which I have already spoken to you, I would have 
done so, but no such thought presented itself to my mind. 
Rest assured of this: nothing has come of it all but suffer- 
ing and I have not been called upon to give any explanation, 
for God has taken care of the wound in such a manner as 
clearly to show that He required it of me.’’ Such is all 
our heroine vouchsafes to communicate on the subject. 
Conformable to her self-constituted rule, or perhaps in 
obedience to a higher power, she remained silent and her — 
Superior, who undoubtedly must have seen the wound 
before as well as after the miracle, was silent too. How- 
ever, when the matter was investigated after Madeleine’s 
death, Mother de Nogaret was still alive and all was then 
fully made known. The wound had been so completely 
cured that no cicatrice or scar remained, and all traces 
of the burning had disappeared: but not so the holy 
name of God. He who had inspired this act willed not 
that it should be transient and it remained traced with 
startling distinctness upon her breast in clear, bright, 
vermillion letters in the contexture of the skin. The 
phenomenon was carefully investigated by medical 
authorities before the servant of God was interred ; they 
sought in vain to assign a natural cause for what they 
saw; but being wholly unsuccessful in their efforts they 
affirmed that to produce it was beyond human skill and 
that the hand of God alone could have operated such a 
marvel, 

This miracle had the effect of increasing the ardour of 
the young nun for penance and austerities ; but when she 
applied to her Superior for permission she met with the 
usual denial. Mother de Nogaret saw that Madeleine 
was daily growing weaker and her state of exhaustion was 
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beginning to give grave cause for anxiety. In these 
circumstances she felt that if her spiritual daughter was 
to undertake fresh austerities the question must be settled 
by a higher power than hers. Whereupon, in her per- 
plexity, the trustful Mother lovingly turned to God for a 
sign that she might. know His will. Of this prayer of hers 
the convent annals give us the following account: ‘“‘ Our 
Lord having selected Sister Anne Madeleine to worship 
His Sacred Heart, frequently bade her pass the night of 
Thursday in prayer, so that she might unite herself to 
Him in His agony in the garden of Olives; but this she 
could not do without the permission of her Superior, and 
it was a request that was rarely granted, because Mother 
de Nogaret did not think it conformable to the spirit of 
_ our Order, which discountenances all singularity and ex- 
ceptional devotions. Once, upon recovering from a violent 
headache that necessitated several days of strict diet, 
Sister Anne Madeleine renewed her petition to spend the 
whole night before the Blessed Sacrament, but with no 
better success than usual. ‘‘ I need some proof,” said her 
Superior, ‘“‘that it is indeed God who inspires you, for I 
am not bound to take your word forit.’”’ Then for a few 
moments she silently and earnestly implored of God to 
guide her how to act. When she spoke again it was to 
say, ‘‘ I permit you to pass the night in prayer on condition 
that you will ask of God the cure of your headaches ; if 
you obtain this favour I shall take it as a sign that it is 
His spirit that works within you, and I will leave you 
to His guidance.’”’ Our sister repeated to her Saviour the 
words of our Mother and from that day her headaches 
ceased. Without placing entire reliance on the sudden 
cure our Mother desired the sister cellarer no longer to 
serve Sister Anne Madeleine with the special diet which, 
owing to her severe headaches, she was accustomed to 
have in the refectory ; but in future to give her the common 
fare, After some weeks the Community, who knew 
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nothing of what had passed, remarked, not without 
surprise, that Sister Anne Madeleine no longer suffered 
from her headaches, and Mother de Nogaret told some of 
the sisters how it had come about. 

Recognising the will of God in the fulfilment of the con- 
ditions she had herself imposed, Mother de Nogaret bade 
Madeleine follow the impulse of the spirit, and placed no 
restrictions upon her, other than those she might receive 
from the Bishop or Pére Milley, both of whom from this 
time permitted her to do all that she believed to be con- 
formable to the designs of the Sacred Heart. The latitude 
was ample, and Madeleine was not slow in availing herself — 
of it. From this time forward she partook of but one . 
slight repast in the day; every week she passed three 
entire nights before the Blessed Sacrament ; on the inter- 
vening nights she remained a considerable time in adora- 
tion, and the few hours repose that she allowed herself 
were interrupted by transports and ecstasies of Divine 
love. To this almost miraculous manner of life was 
added the sharp edge of bodily austerities, such as discip- 
lines, chains, and hairshirt. Verily such a life was as little 
in accordance with the spirit of the Order she had embraced 
as proportioned to her natural strength, but Madeleine 
had been chosen as Victim by Him who alone has a right 
to a holocaust ; and St. Francis, with the far-seeing wisdom 
with which he was endowed, had made provision in his 
Rule for such high and exceptional calls. Hence she was 
now allowed to go her own way. The headaches, indeed, 
had ceased, but only to give place to a far more dangerous 
malady. She fell ill of inflamation of the lungs. A rack- 
ing cough, hemorrhage and high temperature, all too 
plainly indicated that Madeleine had contracted the fatal 
disease of consumption. 

Together with these new sufferings of body she had to 
endure the old and seldom ceasing anguish of spirit ; but 
in proportion to her pain-seemed to be her success in 
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spreading the devotion of the Sacred Heart. Just at this 
time (1716) the Mass to the Sacred Heart which had been 
instituted at Lyons in the previous year was approved by 
the Bishop of Marseilles. It was, too, in the autumn of 
this year that Madeleine was favoured with the wonderful 
vision of the Blessed Trinity which she thus describes : 
“One day after the office of None I felt so penetrated 
with the Presence of God that unable to bear it I was 
impelled to fall on my knees and adore, while the glory 
that surrounded the Throne of the Most High invested 
me. This vision lifted me out of myself. By a kind of 
external death I became lost to sense, and free to receive, 
with less hindrance on my part, the good things that were 
destined forme. Then was I told that the Three Persons 
of the Adorable Trinity ardently desired to contract a 
union with me which nothing in the world could sever ; 
and that for this They asked my consent. At the mention 
of the word Union I felt all my being, so to say, dissolve, 
to become lost in the immense Being who willed to make 
Himself my all. Overwhelmed with confusion, I could 
not speak. I consented to all by my silence, breaking it 
at last to beseech these three adorable Persons so to 
operate in me that my unworthiness should not put any 
bar to the riches with which they wished me to abound. 
Then I occupied myself in adoring the abasements of a 
God, who deigned to dwell in my criminal soul. The 
knowledge which I received of the Unity of these Three 
adorable Persons in one, the same in Essence, annihilated 
me, and with awe and reverence overwhelmed me. What 
I experienced was of such a profound and secret character 
that it is quite unutterable. Having enjoyed for two 
hours these sacred communications, I perceived that the 
manifestation of the three Adorable Persons was about to 
cease, so I prayed them earnestly to bless me. No sooner 
had I finished my prayer, than the Adorable Person of the 
Father made known to me that the blessing which He gave 
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me, would, in a manner empower me never to lose sight of 
Him, and the Adorable Person of the Son gave me to under- 
stand, that, having chosen me to be the victim of His 
Heart, His blessing would open to me the treasures which 
were enclosed therein. The blessing which I received — 
from the Holy Spirit, was a promise that I should make 
continual progress in His love and that His grace would 
never be idle in me. After that Jesus Christ, raising His 
Divine Hand, blessed me with these words: ‘ I bless thee 
in the name of My Father, in My own name, and in the 
name of the Holy Spirit.’ I answered, ‘Amen,’ after 
which the vision disappeared and I came back to myself 
and found myself as it were a new creature.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ASSOCIATION OF THE SACRED HEART 


ALL the earth over, the heart is recognised as the symbol 
of the affections: and it is His Heart alone of all the 
organs of His Sacred Human Body that Christ has set 
before us as our model. ‘‘ Learn of Me, for I am meek 
and humble of Heart.’’ By these few and simple words 
He vouchsafed to sweep away the old law with its hard, 
unsympathetic, proud life, and from its ashes to create 
the new—the law of love which was henceforth to rule 
the world. Since that red letter day in the world’s 
annals there have ever been devoted disciples of His 
Divine Heart. The Evangelist John heads the noble 
list, and age after age souls have been raised up by God to 
proclaim Its love to a callous world. The unnoticed, and * 
the lowly, the weak things of earth have for the most part 
been the instruments used by Him for this special mission. 
Margaret Mary Alacoque in 1673 was a young nun of 
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no special distinction either of birth or of talent, and 
to her was given the task of proclaiming this devotion. 
Then years passed silently on, though not without con- 
stant effort on the part of privileged souls to whom God 
revealed one by one His secrets, each in turn striving to 
make known the wonderful message of love. 

In 1692, two years after Blessed Margaret Mary’s death, 
we find Jeanne Madeleine Joly, of the Visitation of Dijon, 
erecting in the chapel of her convent a confraternity of 
Perpetual Adoration pledged to offer love and reparation 
to the Sacred Heart. This Confraternity was authorised 
by many of the French Bishops and quickly became popu- 
lar throughout their dioceses. In 1697 it was richly 
indulgenced by Pope Innocent XII. Again, many years 
previously, Pere Eudes had founded a similar Association 
in honour of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. But it 
was not till the year 1717, when Our Lord inspired Anne 
Madeleine Remuzat to form an analogous but more ex- 
tended Association, that the devotion became organised 
throughout the Christian world. 

As the days succeeded one another her Divine Master 
kept knocking at the door of her heart, bidding her bestir 
herself and set about what He asked of her. Although 
loath to enter further into what would be to her somewhat 
of a public life, Madeleine felt bound to lay her Lord’s 
wishes before her Superior, and Mother de Nogaret lent a 
willing ear and an active hand to the plans and suggestions 
submitted to her. 

The Bishop of Marseilles who was next approached 
not only approved but publicly favoured and protected 
the devotion. 

Becoming more confident as she won her way, Madeleine 
turned to Rome for further privileges, and obtained from 
Clement XI. the then Pope, two Briefs of Indulgences, 
dated respectively the 28th and the 30th of August, 1717. 

In common with all good works, Madeleine’s endeavour 
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had now to face adverse criticism. Indeed, she herself 
at this time questioned the prudence of creating a new 
association in a town like Marseilles where there were 
already a number of pious confraternities, and where, for 
the most part, the population was absorbed in commerce. 
In her doubts she consulted some of the leading persons 
in the town, who, as might have been foreseen, threw cold 
water on her undertaking and with worldly-wise prudence, 
prophesied failure. Madeleine weighed their arguments, 
thought and prayed. Her answer was not long in coming. 
Her Divine Master bade her disregard human prudence 
and human obstacles and push on to the accomplishment 
of His desire: upon which she no longer hesitated, and 
turning to her ever faithful friend, Mgr. de Belsunce, 
found him ready to stand by her in her resolve. He 
ordered her to draw up without delay the statutes of the 
Association. She gladly undertook the task and set forth 
in a few lucid pages its end and object, the manner of 
enrolment, the duties of members, the practices of piety 
to be encouraged amongst them, and finally the indul- 
gences granted by the Sovereign Pontiff with the necessary 
conditions for gaining them. Her work completed, Made- 
leine submitted it to the Bishop, who in the following 
document gave it his unqualified approval : 

“Henri-Francois Xavier de Belsunce de Castelmoran, 
by the grace of God and the favour of the Holy Apostolic 
See, Bishop of Marseilles, Abbot of Notre Dame de Cham- 
bons, Counsellor of the King in all his councils, to all who 
read this, Health and Benediction in Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

“There is nothing we desire more ardently for the 
flock committed to our care than to see its members band 
themselves together in continually increasing numbers 
as true and perfect adorers of Jesus Christ. For this 
end, at the conclusion of the mission given by the Jesuit 
Fathers some years ago, we enjoined that the adoration 
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of the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar should be per- 
petual and public in several parishes of the town. Again, 
to-day, at the request of our most dear daughters, the 
Religious of the First Monastery of the Visitation of 
Holy Mary in this town, we have erected in their Church 
for the same purpose an Association of Perpetual Adora- 
tion of the Sacred Heart of our Lord Jesus Christ. That 
this Association may be well and solidly established, Rules 
to be observed by its members have been drawn up, and 
these, together with suitable practices of devotion, in- 
cluding an Office of the Sacred Heart, have been submitted 
to us. We have read them with attention and find 
nothing in them that is not worthy of the zeal and piety 
of their author. Nothing that is not in entire conformity 
with the designs which we propose to ourselves in the 
establishment of this Association and finally nothing 
which is not calculated to increase its members, its fervour, 
and its stability. Therefore we have approved and do 
approve of them, desiring that the said Rules be observed 
by the associates according to their form and tenor and 
that they be registered in our Record Office where they 
can, if necessary, be found for reference. 

“We earnestly hope that God in His infinite mercy 
will look with favour upon this Devotion and abundantly 
bestow upon it, and upon the Community which has, 
through His inspiration, formed it, as well as on all those 
who join it, His choicest graces, that their names being, 
so to say, written in the Heart of Jesus, may never be 
effaced from the Book of Life. 

“Given at Marseilles in our Episcopal Palace, 

“the 30th March, 1718, 
% Henri, Bishop of Marseilles.” 


A little book containing the Bishop’s letter, together 
with the devotions and rules of the Association, and a 
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short preface by Sister Remuzat, was at once printed and 
circulated. Up to this, Madeleine had allowed nothing 
of what had happened to transpire, but upon the publica- 
tion of the Bishop’s letter, feeling God’s time had come, 
she at once spoke openly of allthat had been done. At the 
same time the Association came into existence. 

What was not Madeleine’s joy on seeing Mgr. de Belsunce, 
the Prelate whose friendship had been so steadying an 
anchor to her in her most tempestuous moments of trial, 
now step forward to inscribe his name first on the register. 
In the silence of her heart she thanked her Divine Master 
for this public seal of the Church’s approbation. The 
Bishop’s signature gave impetus and éclat to her under- 
taking, and straightway the devotion became popular. 
The whole city was moved by a great wave of fervour, 
and applicants without number sought admittance into 
the Association and inscribed their names on the convent 
register. It was just a month since a most marvellous 
miracle, which we shall relate in a forthcoming chapter, 
had occurred in one of the Churches of Marseilles, and, 
the fact, that even this volatile population was still under 
its awe-inspiring influence, may account for the great 
readiness with which the new form of devotion was em- 
braced. | 

Madeleine spent herself without measure in making it 
known. Like some saintly orator of old whom to hear 
was to follow, this girl of twenty-one, clad in the modest 
garb of her Order, was to be seer day after day from within 
the grille of the convent parlour inflaming her hearers 
with the ardour that burnt in her own breast. She spoke 
with no studied art but with that persuasive simplicity 
with which the power of conviction fires the tongue. 
And to those far away whom her voice could not reach, 
her pen brought the glad news that Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of the world, asked for more love from His . 
children on earth, and that it was all He asked from them. 
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She told them, too, how at Marseilles the people were 
forming themselves into companies and from hour to hour 
relieving one another in guarding God’s earthly tabernacle ; 
each during the hour of guard assuring Him of the love 
to which their presence there bore witness. The little 
book took long journeys in those days. Madeleine’s 
father and brothers carried it with them in their voyages 
to the East—to Constantinople and to Cairo. In this 
latter city the members of the family of Magy, cousins 
of the Remuzats, were pressed into the service, and so 
quickly caught the holy enthusiasm, that with the aid of 
their apostleship Cairo soon rivalled Marseilles in its 
comparative number of adorers. 

But priests and religious were the first helpers in the 
work. With them was Madeleine’s chief and most 
arduous mission. To one she writes, ‘The Adorable 
Heart of Jesus wants friends on whom He can rely, and 
this little book will tell you how much He wants them— 
friends who will compensate in some measure by their 
faithful love for the injuries He receives from too many 
of those consecrated to Him.’’ She continues: “‘ Ishudder 
when I think of these insults. It would be beyond my 
strength to bear the thought of them did not our good 
Master give me hopes that by means of this confraternity, 
inspired by Him, He will have faithful adorers who will 
serve Him in spirit and in truth. Alas that they should 
be so few! I see innumerable persons, apparently be- 
longing to God, but who are so lukewarm in His service 
that they constrain Him to hold back from them. I am 
wont to say that God, all-powerful as He is, has no power 
to refuse Himself to a soul who gives herself to Him 
without condition or reserve.”’ 

This ardent lover pined over souls bound to their Lord 
by calling and by vow, yet living lives of culpable in- 
difference. She cries out in her retreat notes: ‘“‘ Oh! 
that I had a new heart to love Thee with! Oh! that I 
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had all the love of all the hearts in all the world, so that I 
might give Thee Thy desert of love.”’ 

No opportunity presented itself but she made use of it 
ete inspire the ardour by which she was consumed, and 

constantly she urged Superiors to enrol themselves and 
their spiritual daughters in the Association. ‘‘ Coldness 
on the part of the priest or the nun,” she writes, ‘‘ cuts 
to the quick the Heart of Jesus.’’ To a nun who asks 
her counsel she writes, ‘‘ When you come to me under the 
auspices of Jesus I will always welcome you, but apart 
from that I return to my first resolve of writing to you 
no more. You will receive with the ticket of enrolment 
the book of instructions as to the obligations of the 
associates. Their first duty is to offer themselves wholly 
to the Heart of Jesus Christ as victims in order to make 
reparation by their love and homage for the indignities 
He receives in the Adorable Eucharist. To secure this 
reparation has been my chief aim; more especially to 
make amends for the ingratitude which He finds too often 
on the part of those consecrated to Him and of whose 
neglect He is so sensitive. As He said to His Apostles so 
does He say to the associates : ‘ Will you also leave Me ?’ 
or with Job: ‘Have pity on Me at least you My friends.’ 
He complains by His prophets that no one comes to con- 
sole Him in His sorrow at being forsaken and that none 
will grieve together with Him: but henceforth He will 
find in the members of this Association those who will 
console Him in His affliction and share His griefs. Oh! 
that I could but tell you, my dear sister, what I feel about 
it, and all that is to be gained by the devotion. When 
I take up my pen to speak of this, the deepest love of my 
heart, I lay it hopelessly down again. Never in all my 
‘ life have I had such an intense longing to express my 
feelings and never have I felt so utterly incapable of doing 
so.’’ Not content with her own efforts in this glorious 
apostolate, Madeleine animated her fellow-workers by 
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assuring them of the good measure, pressed down and 
running over, that God would give them in return for 
their labours. And of this she had a right to give 
assurance, for, as she tells us, ‘‘ Our Lord has promised me 
that He will liberally recompense those who to please 
Him help me in this work.’”’ She unbosoms herself thus 
in a confidential letter to a friend: ‘‘ Since the adorable 
Heart of Jesus has, so to say, taken upon Himself the 
acquittal of my debts I fear to meddle with them lest I 
should offend Him. When, by an excess of mercy, He 
chose to give Himself to me, charging me to love Him 
and to make others love Him, He promised me that He 
would abundantly recompense all the good done to me by 
others, and that He would look upon it as done to Himself.” 

Strong in this assurance, and no longer with any thought 
or concern lest she might appear importunate, Madeleine 
addressed herself to everyone who, she thought, could . 
facilitate the extension of the work. Her native gifts 
of winning speech and lucid pen were brought to bear in 
a veritable campaign which she now opened, and with 
marvellous success. Quickly and visibly did her Lord 
send down the promised blessing on all who helped her. 
Numberless convents of her own Order throughout France 
took up the devotion, erected sodalities in their churches, 
and, as far as circumstances permitted, became centres 
of the Association. Conspicuous amongst these was the 
First convent of Rouen, whose Superior, Mother Marie 
Agnes de Gréard, through her labours at this time, became 


1[t is of interest to note that in 1642, the league formed in 
defence of the Catholic Faith by the Irish Catholics of the Pale 
with the native Irish under Owen Roe O’Neill, and known as the 
Confederation of Kilkenny, caused a seal to be executed represent- 
ing a heart with flames issuing from it, and a cross rising above it, 
and with this seal they stamped all their Official Documents. 

We have the decision of Meehan, the learned Irish scholar, that 
“the heart on the Confederate seal represents the Sanctissimum 
Cor Jesu.” This was five years before the birth of Blessed 
Margaret Mary Alacoque, 
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a helpful friend of the young apostle of Marseilles. So 
the devotion grew and grew until.in less than twelve 
years, at the time of Madeleine’s death, the number of 
associates enrolled on the register of her convent alone, . 
was sixty thousand; not to speak of the innumerable 
members registered in other countries, 


CHAPTER XXIV 
WARNING VISION 


Tue life of every contemplative is a life of solitude, and 
although at the time of which we write, Madeleine’s 
seclusion was constantly broken in upon by contact with 
seculars, yet she passed no day without a period of solitary 
communion with her God. Long nights, too, were often, 
as we have seen, passed in unbroken converse with Him. 
This daughter of Provence, the land of love and chivalry, 
bore striking witness in her own person to the fact that 
‘those who live in solitude dig their affections deep.” 
All her life her devotion to kindred and to friends was 
constant and true. Yet was it but a mere shadow of that | 
divine love which filled her heart and taught her how 
most skilfully to use all her natural gifts as so many ~ 
tentacles to lay hold of every object that could be brought 
to the service of her King. From the silence of her cloister 
she looked pensively upon the world which was still be- 
traying Him, and upon His children who were at this 
time being treacherously deceived by veritable wolves in 
sheep’s clothing; for here in Marseilles, side by side with 
Belsunce, Milley, and the Chevalier Roze, was a large and 
powerful band of the followers of Jansenius, Arnauld, 
and Quesnel. The Church in those days was torn asunder 
by the evil that had come upon her, and the heart of her 
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true child Madeleine echoed all her sorrows. Jansenism 
appears to have been of all heresies one of the most subtle 
and insidious. No Jansenist would admit that he was 
not a Catholic, for, to remain in external communion with 
the Church was essential to his aim. Therefore, when 
bulls of excommunication and of condemnation came from 
Rome, after a first open but futile resistance, these heretics 
changed their tactics, and making an outward submission, 
withheld their internal assent ; for the mission they pro- 
posed to themselves was to reform the Church from 
within. With this intent in the early days of the evil 
its authors published books that held up a punitive 
standard which would have made religion an impossi- 
bility to human nature; books that urged the duty of 
imposing public penances for mortal sins even when 
secret, and taught that a long course of severe discipline 
had to be undergone before absolution was given, and 
that, meanwhile, the sinner should not be allowed to 
hear Mass at all. Hence, as may be inferred, in their 
conduct of individual souls whether religious or lay, not 
only the warmth of devotion, but the very help of the 
sacraments, either to preserve them from sin or to make 
progress in union with our Lord, was made difficult if 
not impossible. 

It is beyond question that many abuses had at this time 
crept into the Church, consequent on her temporal pros- 
perity. No longer were the words of the prophet in her 
regard true: “ Kings shall be thy nursing fathers and 
queens thy nurses, they shall worship thee with their 
face towards the earth and they shall lick up the dust of 
thy feet.””1 Now, aias! it was patronage and not the 
humble ministrations of a nurse that royalty bestowed 
upon the Church, and such was no meet adornment for 
the Bride of Jesus of Nazareth. Le Grand Monarque 
Louis XIV, for his personal ambition, obliged the French 


tn 


1 Isa, ixl. 23. 
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bishops to add splendour to his court by their well-nigh 
continual presence, too often, unhappily, to the detriment 
of their dioceses and the laxity of their morals. Yet, 
however far from perfection may be the lives of her mem- 
bers, the Church remains in her teaching and her doctrine, 
unerring and infallible: she ‘claims to know that faith is 
a hold on the highest truth, though it may be held by the 
multitude mixed up with concomitant inaccuracy and 
superstition,’ or by her official representatives with 
lives all too human in sin and frailty. Such periods of 
laxity appeal for reformation to her children, and chief 
amongst them to, on the one hand, him who is most humble, 
and on the other, him who is most proud. The former 
takes home to himself the blame of the sin he sees around ~ 
him, and looking upon it as a punishment for his own 
shortcomings, redoubles his penance and his prayer—such 
is the way of the saints. But the latter, looking upon him- 
self as one deputed by God for the great mission of re- 
forming the Church, sets about it with a self-confidence 
begotten of self-ignorance—such is the way of the rigorist, 
and such is the way that leads to heresy, for, as Newman 
says, ‘‘ the essence of heresy has been the urging of what 
was in some sense .. . true at the wrong time and in 
the wrong spirit and in defiance of authority”’; ’‘ and in 
this manner did the Jansenists most truly press their 
reforms. Their chief doctrinal errors were the denial 
of the freedom of the will and the possibility of resisting 
divine grace.’ and the question of predestination. ‘‘ Yet 
the followers of Jansenius had many objects in view quite 
distinct from their opinions on these points.” 2 

“In 1649 Cornet, syndic of the Sorbonne... ex- 
tracted five propositions from Jansenius’ work, The Augus- 
tinus. These were as follows: (1) Some of God’s com- 
mandments are impossible to just men who wish and 


1 Ward’s Wiseman cCxxxi. 5. ; 
2 Catholic Dictionary—Addis and Arnold, Art. on Jansenism. 
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strive (to keep them) considering the powers they actually 
have: the grace by which these precepts may become 
possible is also wanting; (2) In the state of fallen nature 
no one ever resists interior grace. (3) To merit, or demerit, 
in the state of fallen nature, we must be free from all 
external constraint, but not from interior necéssity ; 
(4) The Semi-pelagians admitted the necessity of interior 
preventing grace for all acts, even for the beginning of 
faith; but they fell into heresy in pretending that this 
grace is such that man may either follow or resist it: 
(5) To say that Christ died or shed His Blood for all men 
is Semi-pelagian, ... These five propositions were re- 
jected as heretical; the first four absolutely, the fifth, if 
understood in the sense that Christ died only for the pre- 
destined. .. . A commission was appointed [at Rome] 
consisting of five Cardinals and thirteen consulters ; some 
of whom were known to favour acquittal; its laborious 
examination lasted two years; it held thirty-six long 
sessions of which the last ten were presided over by the 
Pope in person. ... The Bull Cum Occasione (May 31st, 
1653), which solemnly condemned the five propositions 
was the outcome of this commission . . . well received 
by the Sorbonne and the general assembly of the clergy 
the Bull was promulgated with the royal sanction. ... 
The Jansenists were given the alternative of finally re- 
nouncing their errors, or of openly resisting the supreme 
authority. They were thrown for the moment into em- 
barrassment and hesitation, from which Arnauld extri- 
cated them by a subtilty. They must, he said, accept 
the condemnation of the five propositions, and reject 
them, as did the Pope; only, these propositions were not 
contained in the book of the Bishop of Ypres [Jansenius], 
or if they were found therein, it was in another sense 
than in the pontifical document; the idea of Jansenius 
was the same as that of St. Augustine, which the Church 
neither could nor wished to censure. 
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This interpretation was not tenable; it was contrary 
to the text of the Bull, no less than to the minutes of the 
discussions which had preceded it, and throughout which 
these propositions were considered and presented as ex- 
pressing the sense of the Augustinus. . . . Soon after this 
the denial of absolution to an influential member of the 
party (the Duc de Liancourt) gave Arnauld a favourable 
opportunity for making his doctrines more fully known. 
In two successive letters he protested against any such 
exaction. Ecclesiastical judgments, he said, are not all 
of equal value and do not entail the same obligations ; 
where there is question of the truth or falsity of a doctrine, 
of its revealed origin or its heterodoxy, the Church in 
virtue of its divine mission is qualified to decide; it is a 
matter of right; but if the doubt bears upon the presence 
of this doctrine in a book, it is question of purely human 
fact, which, as such, does not fall under the jurisdiction of 
the supernatural teaching authority instituted in the 
Church of Jesus Christ. In the former case, the Church 
having pronounced sentence, we have no choice but to 
conform our belief to its decision ; in the latter, its word 
should not be openly contradicted, it claims from us the 
homage of a respectful silence, but not that of an interior 
assent. Such is the famous distinction between right and 
fact which was henceforth to be the basis of their re- 
sistance, and through which the recalcitrants pretended to 
remain Catholics, united to the visible body of Christ 
despite all their obstinacy. This distinction is both 
logically and historically the denial of the doctrinal power 
of the Church. For how is it possible to teach and defend 
revealed doctrine if this affirmation or denial cannot be 
discerned in a book or a writing, whatever its form or its 
extent? In fact, from the beginning, councils and popes 
have approved and imposed as orthodox certain formulas 
and certain works and from the beginning have pre- 
scribed others as being tainted with heresy or error, 
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The expedient contrived by Arnauld was so opposed 
to both fact and reason that a number of Jansenists who 
were more consistent in their contumacy, such as Pascal, 
refused to adopt it or to subscribe to the condemnation of 
the five propositions in any sense. The greater number, 
however, took advantage of it to mislead others or deceive 
themselves. All of them, moreover, through personal 
intercourse, preaching, or writing, displayed extraordinary 
activity in behalf of their ideas. They aimed especially 

. at introducing them into religious orders, and in 
this they were in a measure successful, . . . The assembly 
of bishops in 1656 branded as heretical the unfortunate 
theory of right and of fact, and reported its decision to 
Alexander VII, who had just succeeded Innocent X. 
The Pope replied to this communication on October 16th 
by the Bull, Ad sanctam Beati Peirt sedem. He praised 
the clear-sighted firmness of the episcopate and confirmed 
the condemnation pronounced by his predecessor.”?1 In 
the following year the assembly of clergy drew up a 
formula of faith conformable thereto and made subscrip- 
tion to it obligatory. The Sorbonne expelled Arnauld 
from its society together with sixty other doctors who 
made common cause with him. Upon this followed long 
years of strife and intrigue with intervals of apparent 
reconciliation : but not till 1713 when Clement XI issued 
his Bull, Unigenitus, was the heresy finally and decisively 
condemned, and the mind of the Church fully and clearly 
manifested. Yet the dying struggle still dragged on till 
past the middle of the century, during which we find in 
1721, Noailles,? Archbishop of Paris, together with “ the 
Bishops of Séez, Boulogne, Montpellier, Pamiérs, Macon, 
Auxerre, and Tournay addressing a letter to the new Pope, 
Innocent XIII, which letter he condemned as schismatic 


1 Catholic Encyclopaedia, Vol. viii. Art. on Jansenism. 
® Noailles in 1728 submitted without restriction. 
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and full of the heretical spirit.1 Ten years later began a 
long series of persecution, from 1731 to about 1757, in- 
flicted by the French parliaments on the clergy who ad- 
hered to the Pope, and who refused the sacraments to the 
Appellants :? de Beaumont, Archbishop of Paris, was 
amongst the former and made noble reparation for his 
predecessors in the Metropolitan See, by suffering banish- 
ment on account of his loyalty to the Church. This 
happy change had not yet been effected when Madeleine 
wrote as follows: ‘I cannot tell you how I feel the mis- 
fortunes that threaten the Church. ... The calamities 
that have come upon us in no way surprise me, indeed I 
only marvel at God’s forebearance with those who have 


sinned so gravely against Him and who give Him so little 


love.”’ 

Such a deep root had Jansenism taken in Marseilles 
that, like the plague, its atmosphere seemed to permeate 
the whole city. Its foul breath affected the clergy and 
the religious orders of both men and women. Even the 
youth of the schools were taught to imbibe the hateful 
doctrine. Nor was this the only sin that cried to heaven 
for vengeance from this unhappy town. Commercial 


wealth and prosperity bred their own special forms of. 
vice, and immorality and debauchery reigned within its: 


walls. Well might Madeleine multiply, as she did, her 
prayers and her austerities, and with all the power of 
her pure and suffering life plead passionately for mercy. 
Her pleading was not in vain. One day Our Lord made 
known to her that at that moment He was giving His 
guilty people one last chance by revealing Himself openly 
to them in the church of the Observant Friars; and that 
if they did not repent and turn to Him after this mar- 
vellous favour, He would let fall upon them such a chastise- 


1 Catholic Dictionary, Addis and Arnold, p. 470. 
*So called from appealing from the Constitution Unigenitus to a 
General Council, 
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ment as would make the whole world ring with its horrors. 
Madeleine, upon receiving this supernatural communica- 
tion, sought her Superior to whom she related it. Mother 
de Nogaret was of opinion that the matter should be at 
once communicated to the Bishop. While they were 
speaking Pére Milley called at the convent, and Madeleine 
told him every detail of what she said had just happened 
at the friars’ church. Never doubting her word, in which 
he had long since learnt to put implicit faith, the good 
Father hastened to the Bishop’s palace and on his way 
met some of the congregation returning from the church, 
who verified all he had heard from Madeleine. It was 
Quinquagesima Sunday, which in that year, 1718, fell 
on February the 27th, the Blessed Sacrament being, as 
was customary during the carnival, exposed for the Forty 
Hours in the church of the Friars of the Observance. 
The sacred edifice was thronged with worshippers and the 
friars were chanting the Divine Office, when, suddenly, 
as a lightning flash, Our Lord Jesus Christ appeared in the 
Sacred Host so visibly as to be seen by each one of the 
congregation. His countenance, majestic and dazzling 
like the sun, bore a look of infinite tenderness, and yet 
withal of severity so awe-inspiring that not one present 
could dare to gaze. Awestruck, seized with terror and 
with a sense of the significance of this divine appariticn, 
they straightway carried the news to every quarter of 
the city. Eagerly and under their breath men and women 
recounted what they had seen and felt. In mansion and 
in hovel, in thoroughfare and byeway, it was the topic on 
every lip. But alas! even this heaven-sent marvel did 
not rouse the inhabitants to a change of life. Quickly 
was the miracle supplanted in their thoughts by the 
pleasure of the senses to which the city was enslaved ; 
and vice grew bolder than ever. 

On his way to the Bishop’s palace, Pére Milley called 
at the Carmelite convent and there one of the sisters, 
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who, like Madeleine, received from God special favours, 
-and who was one of his spiritual children, related to him 
almost word for word what Madeleine had already told 
him. She, too, had received a divine revelation. Arrived 
at the palace, he found the Bishop in possession of the 
facts, which had been already officially laid before him, 
and on the point of starting to make further investigations. 
“He examined sixty witnesses,” says a contemporary 
document, and then ordered an official report of the pro- 
ceedings to be drawn up, having first ascertained that no 
natural circumstances, no trick of mirror, or reflection of 
light, could have produced an illusion such as to deceive 
so large a number of people. 

At the time of this marvellous event Henri de Belsunce 
was forty-one years of age, in all the strength and vigour 
of his manhood, alert in the service of his Divine Master, 


independent of character, and possessed by one over-. 


powering passion—love of God and of His Church. Never- 


theless we find this masterful prelate submitting himself — 


with a touching docility to every inspired message that 
Madeleine delivered to him from her heavenly Lover. 
He, too, was a lover of Christ. Hence did he understand 
her language and her mission which to one of less spiritual 
instinct would have been incomprehensible. 

As we have seen, these two great souls from the day 
they first met were drawn together by the invincible 
attraction of a common ideal and now they were, so to 
say, old friends who had weathered much storm and 
stress, each sustained by the other, and who at times held 
converse with that other-world candour and simplicity 
which is unknown to mere earthly friendship. It is upon 
such spiritual unions that the heavens drop down dew. 

Ah! why is it that like friendships amongst us of 
common clay should be so rare? Perchance, because we 
dare not risk open confession one to another: true friend- 
ship cannot live without full mutual knowledge. It is 
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the poorer born whose nerves cannot sustain the shock of 
some unexpected failure of response or sympathy, and 
finding it not, turn back from the half gained friendship. 
While those to whom nature and grace have been more 
generous, conscious of the jarring notes within themselves, 
are lavish in their toleration of such frailties in others, 
and, rising above them, meet and blend, friend with friend, 
in a loftier atmosphere. Humility and the courage needed 
for venture are essentials to perfect friendship. We must 
risk losing our friend before we can securely call him 
friend. The day of Judgment must be, in a measure, 
anticipated, and our friend put to the test of bearing to 
hear the meannesses and short-comings of our nature, 
as we of his. Then only is our friendship stable and per- 
manent. ‘“‘I never could have believed this of you,” 
should be words unthinkable in a friend. Needless to 
say this does not mean that infliction upon another of a 
minute analysis, a thing neither necessary nor desirable, 
but rather that ingenuous and spontaneous candour that 
sees and owns to the inevitable human weaknesses which 
lie within us all. Did we but energise our finer faculties 
we should learn mutually to live that higher life which 
takes from the evued of our pilgrimage full half its 
weariness : 
“O, ye race of men ! 


Though born to soar, why suffer ye a wind 
So slight to baffle ye.” } 


1Cary’s Dante. Purgatory, Canto xii. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE STRUGGLE WITH JANSENISM 


As we have already had occasion to remark, God loves 
to make use of “‘ the rare things, the shy things, the little 
things of earth,” to convey His instructions to mankind : 
He chose the little Hebrew captive maid to advise the great 
General Naaman, and through her was the Ged of Israel 
made known to the Syrian nation. The child Samuel 
was His messenger to the High Priest Heli. Margaret 
Mary Alacoque, a timid young nun in the small country 
town of Paray-le-Monial, at His word announced that the 
time had come to teach men, through devotion to His 
Sacred Heart, God’s love for them ; and our heroine, Made- 
leine Remuzat, uniting the offices of both Samuel and 
Margaret, foretold to the High Priest of her diocese the 
evil that was to come upon it if it persisted in its heresy 
and crimes, and that the remedy lay in that same devotion 
to the Sacred Heart which Margaret Mary had announced 
and which it was now Madeleine’s office to spread broadcast 
over the earth. Unlike Heli, the good Bishop of Marseilles 
lent a willing ear to his little instructress and threw his 
whole heart and energies into the glorious enterprise. He 
spared himself no effort ; by turns instructing, exhorting, 
pleading with his stubborn people to love and honour the 
Sacred Heart. : 

Since Mgr. de Belsunce had first taken possession of 
his See in 1710, Jansenism had, notwithstanding his 
constant war upon it, made terrible ravages in his diocese 
and at this moment, while his flock was still terror-stricken 
by the recent miracle in the friars’ church, he took ad- 
vantage of the acceptable time, hoping where love could 
not prevail, fear might. Accordingly in April cf the year 
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1718, he issued orders desiring the acceptance of the Bull 
Unigenitus, and six months later addressed a letter to the 
same effect to such of his clergy as were suspected of still 
adhering to the Appellants. This letter was full of that 
tender and considerate charity which is manifest in all 
who model themselves on the gentle spirit of Francis de 
Sales, the Founder of Madeleine’s Order. From her 
earliest years she herself had, as we have seen, acquired 
this sweet unction and gentle fortitude. But those to 
whom this letter was addressed did not take it in this 
wise. Exasperated beyond measure, they seemed to 
look upon it as the legitimate signal for throwing off the 
mask. One of the most infuriated amongst them appealed 
to the Parliament of Aix to have the Bishop’s letter 
suppressed and at the same time published a series of 
violent attacks upon Mgr. de Belsunce. 

They contained the most infamous libels and were 
widely circulated in all directions. The r4th of January, 
1719, the same month in which the Bishop had condemned 
them, the Parliament of Aix, won over by the Jansenists, 
as were the majority of the French Parliaments, ordered 
the seizure of the temporalities of the Bishop and had this 
order posted up in the Episcopal city. But the Marseillais 
were not of a temper meekly to submit to such an outrage 
en their beloved pastor. So the official notices were 
instantly torn down and the good citizens, for there were 
many such, came forward so promptly and so generously 
that their indomitable prelate received gifts far exceeding 
in value the goods of which the Parliament had hoped to 
deprive him. This trouble did not last long; for the 
Bishop called upon the King’s council, and Rupert of 
Bavaria by means of /ettres de cachets immediately im- 
prisoned the ring-leaders and thereby put an end to the 
rebellion. Still, the erring sheep did not return to the 
fold and the public disorders did not cease ; men seemed 
to run blindly to their own perdition and their afflicted 
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Bishop was well nigh worn out as effort after effort on his 
part failed. 

So the days ran by, crime increasing and dominating 
the city, Madeleine, no less than her spiritual father, took . 
deeply to heart the sins of her people. Like St. Paul 
she desired to be anathema for her brethren that she 
might turn aside the wrath of God; redoubling her 
austerities and offering herself ten thousand times to bear 
all the weight of the Divine anger, she sighed to be His 
Victim in very deed, and to die in reparation for the sins 
of her native town. 

She writes in confidence to a dear friend: ‘ Your 
letters are a great comfort to me, above all when you 
tell me of the increasing number of adorers of the Sacred 
Heart. I confess to you that I have but one desire left 
and that is to see this Divine Heart honoured as He 
wishes ; and for that there must be a Feast in its honour 
throughout the Church of the same rank as that of Corpus 
Christi. When this is accomplished there will be nothing 
left to hold me to earth and I will willingly sing with 
Simeon, ‘Now dost Thou dismiss Thy servant in peace 
because I have seen the accomplishment of Thy wishes.’ 
Oh! when will it come about that the Divine Heart will 
receive from the whole Church the worship It looks for? 
Do not cease to pray that It may reign supreme upon earth. 
I should be over-joyed if I could but contribute to it by 
my own annihilation, and with all my heart would I say: 
‘May He reign, May I cease to be.’ The delay in the 
coming of His reign on earth well nigh kills me.” 

Such sentiments did not fail to evoke the sympathy 
and pity of Madeleine’s heavenly Spouse, so for her com- 
fort He raised somewhat the veil of the future, permitting. 
her to see that through these awful chastisements, which 
He was preparing for her townsfolk, was to be worked 
out the accomplishment of her great wish. Oscillating 
between the contending emotions of joy at the prospect 


MOTHER DE SAINT INNOCENT -su1r 
of the fulfilment of her desire and sorrow for the sufferings 
that were to bring it about, Madeleine sought to steady her 
spirit by acts of love and reparation, and shared with her 
Divine Master His bitter, sweet, mysterious chalice. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
MOTHER DE SAINT INNOCENT 


AT the Ascension of 1719 Mother de Nogaret, having 
completed her six years of superiorship, was, in accordance 
with the Visitation Rule, deposed from her charge. To 
succeed her the Community elected a religious of the First 
Monastery of Annecy, Sister Francoise Benigne d’Orlye 
de Saint Innocent. Now, at this time the First Monastery 
of Marseilles possessed many virtuous and capable sisters 
who were, moreover, richly endowed with the talents 
proper for administration, and who afterwards governed 
their own and other monasteries of the Order. Why 
then choose a Superior from without? It is interesting 
to note that this same occurrence took place at the Visita- 
tion of Paray when Blessed Margaret Mary was about to 
receive her great revelation on the Sacred Heart. Of a 
truth it seems as if He who concerns Himself about our 
least events so arranged that Annecy, the holy source 
which gave birth to the many branches of this great tree, 
should send her representatives to govern these Houses 
at moments when God was favouring them in a very 
special and marvellous manner, thus sealing the bond of 
union which St. Francis would never allow to be other 
than a bond of love. He would have each foundation 
free and self-reliant. Even to this day this bond of love 
with Annecy remains unbroken, and when her children 
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keep any festival of note, she, like a good mother, comes ~ 
from afar to preside at the spiritual banquet, while her 
children make her the same gracious return. The last 
evidence of which was in IgII, upon the occasion of the 
translation of the relics of the Founders from the old 
church at Annecy to the new, which is still in course of 
erection. Over ninety Visitation Monasteries sent their 
representatives to be present, thus verifying the words 
_ made use of by their Founder: ‘‘ Love is strong as death. 
What stronger bonds then can we have than the bonds of 
love, which is the bond of perfection.”’ 

Although in the history of Madeleine’s spiritual life 
there were many things beyond her power to reveal ; for, 
like St. Paul, she had ‘‘ heard secret words which it is not 
granted to man to utter.’’ Yet of such things as lay within 
her capacity she gave, with characteristic frankness, a 
detailed account to her new Superior. The supernatural 
favours she had received, her mode of life and of spiritual 
warfare; her vigils, fasts, and corporal penances, were 
all recounted in plain and simple speech. Upon hearing 
of her austerities, Mother de Saint Innocent who knew 
Madeleine’s delicate state of health, became seriously 
alarmed, and at once prohibited corporal penances, 
shortened her time of prayer, and lengthened her hours of 
sleep, while expressing her disapproval in these words: 
“You are killing this poor child in allowing her to satisfy 
her ardour for suffering.’’ Madeleine submitted to all, 
apparently without the slightest difficulty. Yet at such 
a moment it was no light trial to her. Her native city 
reeked with vice and was so intoxicated with heresy that 
even the marvellous manifestation at the friars’ church 
was already beginning to be talked about vaguely, as a 
sign surely, but of some dread calamity in the distant 
future, like unto the day of judgment. Whereas, to 
Madeleine, as to another Daniel, had been given the inter- 
pretation of the vision: “ Thecal, Thou art weighed in 
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the balance and art found wanting.! While the citizens 
feasted and drank and made gods of their own wayward 
intellects, she had been praying and suffering with all the 
fervour of her ardent nature ; and now in the very height 
of the combat she is bid lay down her arms. Truly to 
one of her keen temperament the immolation of self was 
greater in this inaction than in all her heretofore generous 
efforts, and the privation of austerities became her chalice 
of suffering. Mother de Saint Innocent was enamoured 
of her daughter’s perfect submission. 

On her arrival at Marseilles she had been attracted by 
the demeanour and countenance of this young religious, 
and when rearranging the offices of the house, as is usual 
upon the election of the new Superior, had appointed 
Sister Remuzat Superintendent of the Community. 
Although so careful as to the health of her sainted daughter 
she seemed to have taken a certain pleasure in testing her 
strength of spirit, but whatever touchstone she applied, 
never once was Madeleine found to fail in submitting to 
every order with a quick, intelligent, cheerful response. 
Manifestly such obedience could be prompted by no other 
than the spirit of God. Yet, for all that, she still longed 
to take up again her life of self-imposed penance and 
from time to time asked to be allowed to do so, but Mother 
de Saint Innocent would not permit it, and then Made- 
leine was wont to turn without anxiety or discourage- 
ment, to her Divine Master, and beg of Him to make up 
to her in some way what obedience had forbidden. For 
just as an earthly spouse has no joy in her fair name 
passing unscathed while her husband is under the blight 
of calumny, even so did Madeleine now pray her heavenly 
Lover to let her in some measure alleviate His sufferings 
by sharing in them. In writing to her director she tells 
him how she pleaded with God about this, and goes on to 
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say: “‘ Since then I have hardly ever been without suffer- 
ing either of body or of spirit: God, doubtless, permitted ° 
the opposition of my Superiors in order that He might 
Himself crucify me.” 

From henceforth her life was in true conformity with 
her crucified Saviour, and the intensity of the compressed 
fire within her found vent in an increase of bodily suffering ; 
her habitual maladies grew worse, while the anguish of her 
soul was accentuated to such a degree that in describing 
it in a letter to Pére Milley, she says: “‘ The sufferings of 
the body bear no comparison to those of the soul, for these 
latter leave me in so desolate a condition that I can find 
no consolation in anything whatsoever, neither in the 
consideration of what God is in Himself, nor of what He 
now is or has been to me. Not one of these reflections 
but increases the bitterness of my soul. I used to look 
upon a suffering life as the noblest ambition of the creature, 
but the contentment which inspired that thought has 
vanished ; I no longer feel it. There is nothing in the 
past, the present, or the future that does not give me pain.” 
Pére Milley, in answering this letter, encourages her to 
give herself up unreservedly to the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. His letter evoked this pathetic response, “‘ You 
surrender me up to the spirit of God. Ah! you know 
full well that He has ruled all my actions for many a long 
day, and how He gives and takes just as He pleases. Yet 
I confess to you that I do nought but suffer both in body 
and soul, 1 sometimes pass as long as three whole hours 
of the night in an anguish of mind that is harder to con- 
tend with than death. The state of desolation to which I 
am reduced is so complete that nothing that can in the 
least ease my pain ever presents itself to my mind. Ido 
not seek for consolation, and my soul is getting so inured 
to the bitterest privations that I hardly notice them.” 

Up to this time, although Madeleine had suffered much, 
she had had that sense of God’s satisfaction in her which 
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made up for joy, but now in perplexity of mind and loneli- 
ness of heart her spirit is crushed under the purifying 
action of His justice: this is that martyrdom beyond 
compare which she expressed by that significant word 
delaissement, utter misery. To enkindle her courage, 
Pére Milley reminded her how Our Lord was abandoned 
by His Heavenly Father, and she answers: “I know that 
it is from this thought that I ought to draw my strength 
and to His forsaken condition should I continually unite 
mine; but God will not have it so. He will not let me 
find in Him or in Jesus Christ anything whatsoever that 
can be a help to me. All I seem capable of doing is to 
suffer and to suffer in every imaginable way without 
having the power to draw from my suffering any kind of 
consolation: I do not it is true, wish to do so; but it is 
the very acme of misery to have lost God and not even to 
desire to see Him again.” 

Perhaps there is nothing more wonderful in this most 
strange and wonderful life than to hear that while Made- 
leine was thus, if we may say it with all reverence, laid 
under the Divine sacrificial knife, upon the altar of holo- 
caust, her bearing in the Community was such as to charm 
the sisters by her bright and gracious ways. Judging by 
appearances, they tell us, one would have said that she 
was inebriated with the sweetness of heavenly consola- 
tions. Mother de Saint Innocent never wearied of ex- 
pressing her admiration of this strong and calm virtue 
amidst such terrible interior trials. Her love of Madeleine 
inspired her with a thousand skilful and affectionate ways 
of striving to sweeten her life of suffering, though she was 
fully conscious that any effort on her part could do but 
little, for ‘‘ the heart knoweth its own bitterness, and God, 
the heart’s Maker and Mover, and no one else.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE MAID OF MARSEILLES 


It has been said that “‘ Nothing great has been done in 
the Church but what a woman has had part therein.” Yet 
woman ’s office on the whole has been a hidden one. Mary 
brought forth the Saviour in silence and obscurity. And 
in each successive age its own women—mystics, from 
Magdalen onward, have raised the world with an unseen 
lever, leavened it with their hidden prayer, and bridged it. 
to heaven by their inner lives of union with God. Now 
and then, indeed, have holy women come forth from their 
retirement at the bidding of their Divine Master to point 
the way, but as a transient light, a comet in the heavens, 
to pass again swiftly into the unknown and silent land of 
prayer. Such was Catherine, the maid of Siena, and Joan, 
the maid of Orleans. Have we not a claim to the like 
glory for Madeleine, the Maid of Marseilles, who was 
chosen by God to bring healing balm to her plague- 
stricken city ? 

Full two years had passed since the miracle in the church 
of the Franciscan Friars, which all who saw felt to be a 
warning from God. They had been years of unceasing 
supplication to heaven on the part of Madeleine Remuzat, 
and of constant and strenuous exhortation under her 
guidance, on the part of Henri de Belsunce. But they 
were years also of unrepentant sinning on the part of the 
Marseillais, so that in 1720 the cup of iniquity was full 
to overflowing, and God’s moment had come. The Divine 
fulfilment of the voice of warning burst upon the city in 
so terrible a form as to make all men tremble with sheer > 
horror. 

On May the 15th, 1720 the ‘“‘Grand Saint Antoine,” 
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a ship laden with merchandise, sailed into the harbour of 
Marseilles. “‘It came,’ says a contemporary writer, 
“freighted with all the horrors of death, and bearing 
within it a germ powerful enough to infect and to destroy 
not only the town but the entire world.” This vessel 
had left Saida (ancient Sidon), on January the 31st. Cap- 
tain Chataud who commanded it carried with him a clean 
bill of health. He stopped to take in cargo on April 3rd 
at Tripoli, where the plague at that time existed, though 
not epidemically, and he stopped again at Cyprus to drop 
passengers. From both these towns he received also a 
“clean bill of health.’’ However, three sailors and a 
surgeon died suddenly on board while still at sea, and 
three others on their arrival at Leghorn, where on May roth, 
the vessel put into harbour for some days. The doctors 
and surgeons of this town attributed these mysterious 
deaths merely to bad food, with the result that Captain 
Chataud presented himself at Marseilles with again a 
“ clean bill of health ’’ on that fatal May morning of 1720. 

It was customary to send vessels that had lost any of 
their crew from doubtful maladies, or with any suspicion 
of the plague, back to Jarre, a deserted island close to 
Marseilles ; but in the case of the ‘‘ Grand Saint Antoine,” 
notwithstanding Captain Chataud’s honourable attesta- 
tion that seven men had died during the voyage, the ship 
was allowed to enter the harbour and unload its cargo in 
the Lazaretto, one of the porters dying in the discharge of 
his duty. 

On May the 27th, two days after the vessel had anchored, 
the death on board of another sailor was reported. Never- 
theless, on June the 14th, the passengers were allowed to 
land, carrying with them the disease which the surgeon 
himself and his entire family caught, and of which they 
died. Yet as late as the 21st of that month the medical 
men persisted in saying that the malady was but an 
ordinary epidemic. Increasing and almost instantaneous 
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deaths, however, aroused the attention of the authorities 
of public health, and only then was Captain Chataud’s 
vessel sent to quarantine at the Isle of Jarre, together 
with three other ships which had in the meantime arrived 
from Syria where the plague was now raging. But too 
late! The infection had already been spread by the con- 
taminated cargo as well as by the passengers. Yet, even 
now, although the malady had broken out in different 
quarters of the town, no one seemed to be aware of its 
real nature, and this state of uncertainty continued until 
July the 8th, when, after a careful examination of the 
reports committed to them, two local surgeons decided 
in consultation that the epidemic was a pestilential fever. | 
Aroused at last to action, the authorities ordered the in- 
fected goods, which had for nearly eight weeks been lying 
in the Lazaretto, to be turned out, and sent to the Isle of 
Jarre, and there they were actually allowed to remain 
until the following October, when, together with the 
“Grand Saint Antoine,” they were burned. 

The following day (the 9th), Doctor Peissonnel reported 
to the chief magistrates the death from plague of a young 
man. These officials at once informed the Board of 
Marine, the Governor of Provence, and five days later, 
the Regent, that the plague had broken out at Marseilles. 
But these same magistrates when called upon a little later 
to address themselves to the various parts of Europe did 
so in a quite unjustifiably reassuring manner; owing to 
the pressure brought upon them by the wealthy merchants 
of the city who followed no law save their own passion for 
gain. 

Incredible as it seems to us who read of it to-day, the 
inhabitants still continued to delude themselves as to 
the terrible nature of the malady and persistently refused 
to face the repulsive truth. The very name of plague 
was shunned. The malady was spoken of as the “ malig- 
nant fever’’ and continued to be so called while it deci- 
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mated thecity. But conviction and repentance came home 
at last to every hearth, a blessed result of the intercessory 
power of Madeleine Remuzat, the Holy Maid of Marseilles, 
who by her hidden life of martyrdom was to save her 
people from a more lasting and deadly fate than even the 
plague. Never truly was there a division more striking 
between the children of the bond-woman and the free 
than in plague-stricken Marseilles. In the ranks even of 
the clergy it was sharply accentuated, as we shall have 
occasion to relate in the following pages. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE PLAGUE | 


Tue Bishop published, on July 15th, 1720, a decree pre- 
scribing to the clergy, secular and regular, and to all the 
religious communities in his diocese special prayers for 
the health and preservation of his people. His ordinance 
concludes by enjoining them to exhort their flocks to re- 
turn to their duty while there was yet time and to submit 
loyally to the decrees of Holy Church, as the sure and only 
means of arresting the wrathful arm of God, ‘ which 
threateneth, chastiseth, and may even now be about to 
strike with more terrible vehemence.’’ This letter appears 
to have thoroughly awakened the public attention. It 
had not come too soon! Six days later, on July aist, 
the plague burst forth like some volcanic eruption that 
has been smouldering underground and at a given moment 
pours out its destructive powers in a mighty flood, bearing 
death and famine and misery on its pitiless breast. On 
the 26th it attacked fifteen persons in the Rue de 1’Echelle ; 
next day eight of them were dead; a few days later it 
had reached the Cours and the Rue de Fabres. On and 
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on it went with giant strides till every quarter of the town 
was in its ghastly grip. 

Then at last Marseilles manifested to the world that her 
ancient city did not lack true heroes fit to face any 
emergency. Great wer. the crimes within her walls, | 
but the administrators of her laws and her guardians of 
religion were at this moment men of noble parts. The 
Governor Viguier, the Marquis de Fortia de Pilles, the 
Commander de Langeron, all placed themselves at the 
disposal of de Belsunce. The magistrates, now fully 
realising the situation, did in like manner, and amongst 
them the names of Moustier, Estelle, Audimar, and 
Dieudé are recalled with admiration by every historian 
of the period. De Rancé, de Vaucresson, and de Soissons, 
commanding officers in the army, quickly followed such 
noble example, placing themselves and their troops at 
the disposition of the civil authorities. But the most 
intrepid of all the heroes of this eventful year, with the 
exception of Mgr. de Belsunce and Pére Milley, appears 
to have been the Chevalier Roze. Distinguished as a 
youth for his prowess in arms, he was recompensed by a 
consulship in the Morea. There he speedily won new 
laurels on a very different field of warfare. The plague 
soon after his arrival broke out in that country, and the 
young consul not only devoted every faculty at his 
command to the service of the sick and dying, but pro- ~ 
cured such safeguards as it might be hoped would rid the 
country of a recurrence of the awful scourge. His un- 
paralleled devotion commanded universal admiration and 
esteem. With his honours still fresh upon him he sailed 
into Marseilles in the “Grand Saint Antoine,” the very 
vessel that carried with it the plague. Thus does a 
merciful God never send a curse without a blessing 
attached. 

On July 31st the Parliament of Aix ordered Marseilles 
and its suburbs to be isolated, and forbade, under pain 
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of death, all communication with the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. Famine added to pestilence was soon the result 
of this prohibition, for even food could not be procured 
from without. The Bishop, writing about this time to 
M. le Bret, the surveyor of Provence, says: “‘ Our situation 
is truly deplorable, we are without money and without 
provisions. As regards myself I have made up my mind 
to remain with the plague-stricken, to console, and if 
need be to die with them.’”’ The Marseillais magistrates, 
however, appealed from this stern order and called upon 
their delegates to the Parliament of Aix to meet them 
with the view of securing some means of importing into 
the isolated districts, at least, such provisions as. were 
indispensable. Next day various sanitary regulations 
were issued for the health of the people and enormous 
trenches o» pits were ordered to be dug out to receive the 
corpses. Three or four hundred persons were now dying 
daily. 

The Bishop summoned to his palace the principal 
members of his clergy, secular and regular. Not, he 
said, to exhort them to succour the plague-stricken, but 
to consult them as to the best means of protecting them- 
selves from infection while exposing themselves to it, in 
order that they might hold out as long as possible, and 
thus obtain the added merits of long service. For, he 
continued, “the time of pestilence is to the ministers of 
God’s Church a golden opportunity. Just as a soldier 
whose desire to carry arms is limited to times of peace 
would be unworthy of his profession, so would the piiést 
be a coward and a mercenary who only administered the 
sacraments when in doing so he risked noi life, health, nor 
repose.’” These noble words produced the effect that was 
to be expected. The clergy began their apostolate with a 
three days’ fast which the Bishop had prescribed through- 
out the diocese, and forming themselves into a kind of 
militia they positively courted martyrdom. But all wes 
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in vain. The hand of God lay upon the town and His 
mighty arm smote it, whilst His ears refused to hearken 
to the cries of His afflicted people, for, ‘“‘ they would not 


walk in His ways, and they have not hearkened to His 


law, and He hath poured out upon them the indignation 
of His fury.” } 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE PLAGUE—(Continued) — 


THE inhabitants of Marseilles now fled from the city, some 
to their country houses, some fearful of sojourning under — 


any roof, to camp out under tents in the open fields, 
others, and these were many, took up their abode in the 
ships at sea. But whether on land or sea it mattered 
little, for all carried the germ of the contagion with them, 
and spread the evil. One account tells us that the garrison 
at this time shut themselves up in their forts. But the 
culminating disaster, more appalling than all else, was the 
liberation of ten thousand galley slaves amongst whom the 
epidemic had begun to rage. ‘‘ Then,’’ says the bio- 
grapher of Mgr. de Belsunce,? “‘ Marseilles, abandoned to 
herself, became an object of horror. In the silent streets 
no sound was heard save the cries and groans of the un- 
happy victims, no vehicle was seen save carts piled with 
dead bodies. Horrible winding sheets were let down from 
the upper stories of the houses, and emptied on to death 
carts; as the shroud dropped, one saw through it the 
outline of the human form. The polluted streets were 
littered with hideous rags that had been stripped off the 
corpses. The poisonous miasma of the malady was carried 
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by a south wind from out the open windows into every 
alcove and street corner, filling the air with a disgusting 
odour.’’ Such were the sickening facts borne home to 
the mind and weighing down the spirit of every inhabitant 
of Marseilles as, day by day, the plague grew worse and yet 
it had not reached its climax. The medical men who were 
in great numbers were at variance both as to the nature 
of the malady itself and as to the fittest remedies. Many 
still denied that it was the plague: Verny, Deidier, and 
Chycoineau of the University of Montpellier affected to 
believe there was no danger; while Peisonnel, and 
Bertrand declared it to be the plague and took unheard 
of precautions to preserve themselves from it. Chirac, 
the Prince Regent’s physician, sent by His Highness, 
arrived upon the scene, and asserted, with all the assurance 
which he considered his position justified, that if the panic- 
stricken Marseillais did but throw aside their depression 
they would find a sovereign panacea in gaiety of heart 
=and diversion of mind. But Death took no heed of the 
royal physician and relentlessly continued to claim its 
victims. Then came the Doctors Sicard, father and son, 
who counselled fires in the open streets to hinder the 
spread in the atmosphere of the pestilential molecules. 
The Magistrates, acting on this last advice, ordered great 
fires to be lighted in every direction, and Honoré Roux 
writes, that, “never in honour of St. John or any other 
Saint in paradise were such bonfires to be seen.” Every- 
body obeyed the order in an infatuated manner, so that 
those who had no wood dragged the furniture of their 
houses into the streets. Chairs, cupboards, and ward- 
robes were to be seen piled up in huge conflagration, but 
this experiment was soon found to overheat the atmosphere 
already heavily charged with the pestilence and did but 
increase the evil! The Doctors Sicard were ignominiously 
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driven from the town, and only by secret flight did they 
escape the wrath of the infuriated inhabitants. In the 
meantime the doctors and surgeons who held these various 
opinions were themselves daily succumbing to the malady, 
Up to a thousand deaths per day were now counted, so 
that it became no longer possible to remove the dead bodies. 
The released convicts were the only instruments of help 
at the disposal of the magistrates, and of them we are 
given the following account by Pichatty.! ‘‘ They are in 
want of everything ; we have to house them and to feed 
them, they are bare-footed, and there is hardly a shoe- 
maker left in the town. Night and day they have to be. 
watched, for they pillage and steal in all the houses from 
which they remove the dead; they know neither how to 
harness the death waggons nor to drive them, so that at 
every step these vehicles are overturned, the dead bodies 
falling out and the harnesses and carts breaking.” Such 
was their greed for gain that in the houses of the wealthy 
they did not stop at murder. There is one authentic 
instance related, and apparently not an isolated one, of a 
young girl of high birth, beauty and great wealth who 
had the misfortune to lose all the immediate members of 
her family. Seeing herself in the midst of luxurious 
surroundings and without any personal protection, she 
felt her only safety was in immediate flight. Possessed 
by this thought she stood at the open window, and seeing 
a young officer of her acquaintance pass with a company 
of soldiers, she called out to him in her terror: “Come, 
sir, to my aid, and I promise to bestow upon you my hand 
and all my wealth.” The officer answered that he was 
under orders of a pressing and imperative character, but 
that he would hasten to march his soldiers to the appointed 
place and then quickly rejoin her. ‘Ah! sir,” she cried, 
amidst her tears, ““I fear that you will be too late.” He 
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returned to find this young girl horribly murdered and 
lying bathed in her own blood. 

With only such auxiliaries as these criminals, the magis- 
trates found themselves not only obliged frequently to 
do with their own hands the convicts’ work, but likewise 

to contend with pestilence, famine, robberies, and the 
many crimes and disorders that are the common product 
of great public calamities. Good and generous in them- 
selves, these men shrank from no duty, while their mar- 
vellous method, energy and self-sacrifice was kept up to 
the level of heroism by the example of their noble Bishop. 


CHAPTER XXX 
A Goop SHEPHERD 


WHEN the plague began, Henri de Belsunce was urged by 
his people to leave the town for the sake of the rest of his 
diocese. But who could imagine his lending ear to such 
advice? He remained at his post, and fully believing 
that the plague was the scourge of God, in punishment 
for the revolting crimes of the city, he omitted no means 
of appeasing the Divine anger: accordingly he ordered 
the usual procession on August the 16th, feast of St. Roch. 
To this the Marquis de Pilles and the magistrates objected, 
fearing the danger of contagion by the crowd, but the 
_ feeling of the populace in favour of the Bishop’s wishes 
“was too strong and the magistrates were obliged to yield. 
To prevent disorder, however, they themselves assisted 
at the ceremony, accompanied by their halberdiers. Yet 
no prayer seemed to be heeded on high, no answer of mercy 
came, the heavens were as brass, and as day followed day 
the victims multiplied to an appalling extent. 
All cloistered religious were now authorised by the 
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Bishop to leave their convents; all church bells were 
silent, all churches closed, and all services in them pro- 
hibited, except in the Bishop’s own private chapel, which 
was, all day long, open ; and either here or at the altars 
erected outside the church doors, he himself daily said 
Mass, communicated the faithful with his own hand, and 
preached to them. Where the pestilence raged most, 
there was he to be seen administering the Sacraments, 
visiting the hospitals, and from thence, often accompanied 
by Pére Milley, he walked out to the infected suburbs, 
traversing the streets in every direction, consolation seeming 
to radiate from him wheresoever he went. No labour, no 
effort, could apparently satisfy his great heart. When 
the decomposed corpses which were lying not only in the 
houses, but in the open thoroughfares, had to be removed, 
knowing the power of example and that the convicts, as 
we are told by an eye witness,+ could only be induced to 
do their ghastly work under threat of being hanged, the 
brave Bishop mounted the first death waggon, and set his 
own hand to the work till the wretched men who watched 
him, were inspired and encouraged to follow his lead. It 
is said that this was the only time throughout the plague 
that Henri de Belsunce was seen making his way through 
the streets in a vehicle. The famine now became extreme 
and the Bishop would partake of no food but black bread, 
and this in order to increase his alms. ‘‘ More than 
twenty-five thousand crowns had already been distributed 
by him,” says Pichatty, ‘‘ and when money failed him he 
tried, by pledging all his belongings and offering his 
furniture for sale, to turn into money everything of value 
that he possessed; but his loyal people protected him 
from himself, and very soon he could find no purchasers 
for his goods. Then by alienating his revenues for several 
years in advance he succeeded in raising a loan. It is 
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asserted that he distributed fifty thousand livres during 
the four months of the plague. His personal resources 
exhausted, he begged from the public, not only in France, 
but in foreign countries; and his noble appeal met with 
a worthy response; the Regent, the Count de Toulouse, 
and several other of the Royal Princes sent considerable 
sums. The Farmer General, Lepelletier de la Houssaie, 
offered a hundred thousand livres in kind, and the great 
financial genius, Law, known to history as the originator 
of the Mississippi scheme, though in 1720 the bubble had 
burst, and he was soon to leave France, ruined, hated, and 
with the well-merited condemnation of the country, even 
he, sent the Bishop a hundred thousand francs. The 
family of de Belsunce rivalled the heroism of their kins- 
man in the great sacrifices they imposed upon themselves 
the better to aid the afflicted. Like many of the Bishop’s 
personal friends, Abbots and Abbesses vied with one 
another in the magnanimity of their alms. All this 
alleviated the distress, but not, alas! the plague. ~The 
poor stricken ones wandered about the streets, falling as 
they dragged themselves along, each merely adding one 
more to the huge pile of putrid dead that faced them in 
every thoroughfare. In these heart-rending circumstances 
Henri de Belsunce sustained the flagging courage of all 
around him, he gave forth encouragement and help as 
universally, and as unstintingly as the sun gives forth 
light, drawing for himself superhuman strength from that 
omnipotent and Divine source which never fails him who 
has recourse to it. For in all trouble that comes from the 
hand of God, all deep affliction, we must eventually lean 
on the superhuman, and look to it for an effectual remedy. 
Yet when the brave man lay down at the end of his day, 
worn out in body and mind, his soul was sick within him 
as he counted his hourly lessening clergy, and all the 
while the plague had no whit diminished. It needed all 
the faith he could command to hold high that courage, 
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which, to others, looked so indomitable; but, ‘‘ Faith,” 
as St. John of the Cross says, ‘‘is the foot that journeys 
onwards towards God,” and the strong faith of Henri de 
Belsunce made him sure-footed. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
HEROES AND COWARDS | 


THE Rue de 1’Escale, a steep and narrow street in the 
poorest quarter of the town, was, together with the ad- 
joining alleys and byeways round the Rue de 1’Echelle, 
the worst centre of the plague in Marseilles. Pichatty 
tells us that “these streets were cut off from the less 
affected part of the city and so guarded and barricaded 
that no one could effect an exit or an entrance.” 1 Pére 
Milley, however, frequented them to administer the 
sacraments to the dying. Seeing in this hot-bed of pesti- 
lence an opportunity of satisfying the overflowing love 
of his tender and heroic soul, this true son of St. Ignatius 
made an application to the magistrates, asking to be 
allowed officially to take over the contro] of the entire 
isolated district. His offer was gratefully and promptly 
accepted and he was straightway installed in his new 
post. This was about the beginning of July. 

Like the Bishop, Pére Milley had placed implicit faith 
in the revelations of Madeleine, and consequently, from 
the first, clearly anticipated events. He was still in health, 
notwithstanding his herculean labours, when on August 
the 28th he wrote from the Jesuit house of St. James to 
Mgr. de Belsunce encouraging him in his labours and 


1 Journal abregé, p. 64. 
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begging to be excused from accepting an invitation that 
he had sent him. Upon the previous day in a letter to 
one of his spiritual daughters, he says: ‘I am still in 
health although utterly exhausted, but at any moment I 
expect to be struck down like the others. Pray for me to 
our good God that He may, in His mercy, pardon me my 
sins and accept the sacrifice of my life which I offer Him 
with all my heart.’”’ Five days later he was summoned 
to make good his offering. He died September 2nd, 1720. 
In the following extract from a letter to Mgr. Forbin 
Janson, Archbishop of Arles,? of which he was a Suffragan, 
Mer. de Belsunce announces the sad event. 

“. . . Poor Pére Milley! his zeal has been unparalleled, 
he had a remedy for all, was the soul of everything, and 
always kept up my courage. For nearly fifty days he 
worked without misadventure, when, on the 23rd of the 
past month, having heard confessions for almost an hour 
in the midst of a heap of infected bodies, the stench over- 
powered him, and it is even said that he fell over a corpse. 
On the 28th he felt ill, but, nothing daunted, he continued 
hearing confessions until noon on the 29th, when he was 
obliged to take to his bed. This holy man died yesterday 
at twelve o’clock. I feel confident of his happiness, but 
his death is a blow that afflicts and disconcerts me beyond 
words. God is punishing me, He is deaf to my prayers, 
and disregards my tears.’’ In this letter the Bishop also 
makes mention of having admonished the fugitive priests 
and religious, who, he says, were so terrified that he fears 
his admonitions will have little effect. He concludes, 
“My miseryisextreme. Were it not foraspecial assistance 


1 Probably a nephew to the Cardinal Archbishop of this name. 
This distinguished Provengal family gave also to the Church the 
Count Charles de Forbin Janson, Bishop of Nancy, and Toul, who 
founded in 1843 the Association of the Holy Childhood, and was 
also joint founder of the Missionaries de France and the Society ot 
the propagation of the Faith. 
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from God I could not withstand so much trouble and such 
overwhelming sorrow.” } 

The above expression of feeling brings home to us how 
much Henri de Belsunce lost, at such a moment in the 
death of Pére Milley. 

We leave untold the many eulogies pronounced over 
the grave of this brave man, for we would not take from 
his triumphant surrender of life by narrating other than 
the bare facts, more eloquent than words. 

The fugitive ecclesiastics to whom the Bishop refers 
were none other than the rebel Jansenists of whom 
Pichatty writes: ‘‘ The sense of duty was so dead within 
them that it kindled no fire of charity in their hearts, and 
even the example of their holy Bishop, which one would 
have thought must rouse them from inaction, failed to 
do so.’’ They fled, or shut themselves up in their houses, 
all access to which they barricaded. Neither entreaty 
nor threat could induce them to exercise their priestly 
functions ; while, to cover their own disgraceful conduct, 
they maligned the Bishop, imputing unworthy motives 
to his change of residence. Yet it was well known that 
not until eleven of his household had been struck down 
and seven of them had died of the plague, had Henri de 
Belsunce consented, for the greater good of his flock, to 
accept the hospitality of M. de Bret, and that to effect 
an exit from his house he was obliged to walk over the 
dead bodies which intercepted all passage to the Episcopal 
palace. With little concern for the calumnies circulated 
by his enemies, the good Bishop had but one thought in 
this move: more securely to give himself up to the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. The magistrates, mean- 
while, hoping that alms might propitiate the Most High, 
made a vow in the presence of Mgr. de Belsunce, who 


1 Vie de Mgr. de Belsunce. Dom Theophile Berengier, O.S.B, 
10237. 
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celebrated Mass upon the occasion in the chapel of the 
Hotel de Ville, to grant in perpetuity the sum of two 
thousand livres to a Hospice erected under the title of 
Notre Dame de Bon Secours. Having accomplished this 
act of religion, these worthy men turned with renewed 
energies to stem the progress of the malady, of which rich 
and poor were now alike victims ; truly with the prophet 
might it be said, ‘“‘ They that fed delicately have died in 
the streets, they that were brought up in scarlet have 
embraced the dung.” } 

The heroic exploit of the Chevalier Roze marks this 
same day upon which the magistrates made their vow, 
September the 8th, as a noted one in the history of the 
plague. On the Esplanade known as La Tourette, were 
more than two thousand dead bodies, which had lain 
there untouched for a month and were corrupting under 


the burning action of an August sun. “ These bodies,’ 
says Pichatty, “no longer retained any human form, they 
were monsters horrible to look upon.’’ Roze, a man of 


resources, as ingenious and prompt as he was intrepid, 
inspected the place and then visited the ramparts ; there 
he found two ancient bastions that had two thousand years 
ago withstood the attacking armies of Julius Caesar. 
Though apparently utter ruins, upon examination it 
was discovered that these old fortresses were vaulted 
within,* Roze had the vaults broken into and found that 
they were quite empty and on a level with the sea. To 
fill them up with the dead bodies of la Tourette, covering 
with quick lime and clay to prevent infection, seemed to 
him to be a most feasible undertaking. He obtained the 
assent of the Governor and magistrates, and then riding 
down to the Esplanade at the head of a hundred galley 
slaves, whom de Rancé granted him, dismounted from his 


1 Lam. iv. 5. 
2 Journal abrégé 95. 
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horse, seized by the foot one of the putrid corpses and 
dragged it along intrepidly, thus commanding the perilous 
expedition, and giving a start to the work which in half 
an hour was completed. The hundred galley slaves, and 
nearly all the other convicts who were employed there 
that day died from the effects of their work; not so the 
brave young chevalier who truly bore a charmed life, for 
he experienced nothing worse than a slight indisposition. 

Soon after this it was arranged that a continuous supply 
of galley slaves should be provided, sufficient to cope with 
the perilous work of interring the ever-increasing accumula- 
tion of corpses. It was full time to take vigorous action, 
for the streets were so crowded with the dead that the 
living could no longer make their way through them, and 
the deaths per day during the month of September reached, 
upon several occasions, the appalling number of fifteen 
hundred. 

While the nations of Europe were watching with terror 
the ravages of the plague in Marseilles, Rome, ever a 
true Mother, was not unmindful of her afflicted children. 
Clement XI, the reigning Pope, who had already had 
occasion to congratulate Henri de Belsunce on his struggles 
against Jansenism, now ordered special prayers and pro- 
cessions in the Eternal City for the cessation of the plague. 
The Holy Father himself walked in these processions 
bearing a lighted taper. He likewise addressed a Brief 
to his beloved son, eulogising his conduct and announcing, 
besides many spiritual favours, a gift of two thousand 
bushels of wheat, which the Pope had purchased out of | 
his own private purse, and which soon after arrived in 
Marseilles, and were quickly distributed. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
HIDDEN HELPERS 


THE strenuous living and loving of the contemplative is 
incomprehensible to men and women of the world, who, if 
they do not altogether refuse to believe it, deem it ex- 
travagant—for such we do not tell our story. But in 
this strangely complex world, and often in its most un- 
likely haunts, are to be found contemplative souls who 
linger with pleasure and profit over such a life as that of 
Anne Madeleine Remuzat. They look upon it as the 
accomplishment of a great ideal, the fulfilment of a high 
mission to raise and to help by vicarious suffering the 
struggling or falling brothers and sisters of our race; and 
which of us is not in either category ? None who believe 
in the Redemption and in the call of Christ to take up our 
cross and follow Him, can doubt the efficacy and the 
heroism of taking upon oneself, voluntarily, the just 
punishment due to another. Such was the mission to 
which Madeleine felt herself called. ‘‘ Weeping she hath 
wept in the night and tears are on her cheek. There is 
none to comfort her amongst all that were dear to her.’’} 

The annals of both Visitation Monasteries at Marseilles 
tell of noble endurance during those days of public calamity, 
but we shall confine ourselves to Sister Remuzat’s convent 
and devote a short chapter to relate how the terrible 
months of the plague were passed within it. 

The nuns had all, without exception, decided not to 
take advantage of the Bishop’s permission to leave their 
enclosure, notwithstaning his solicitations and those of 
their relatives, who feared, not only the plague, but the 
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result of famine. The sisters had, however, weighed the 
consequences of their resolution and agreed to risk their 
lives and, if God so willed, to sacrifice them. Having 
made their offering, they remained tranquilly and without 
concern for their own safety within their beloved walls. 
It seemed, humanly speaking, as if they must soon fall 
victims to the dread malady, for the great almshouses, 
to which the plague-stricken were all day long being 
carried, were only separated from the convent by a narrow 
street, and their numerous windows looked on to the 
sisters’ garden. While the garden of the Observant 
fathers, which ran along the whole length of the convent 
dormitories and offices, was taken into use as a cemetery, © 
so that the nuns were obliged to wall up, and this in the 
heat of summer, all the windows which, to add to their - 
discomfort, on that side faced the Mediterranean, thus 
cutting off even the benefit of the invigorating sea breeze. 

How refreshing it is to look through the pages from 
which are taken the following laws laid down by Mother 
St. Innocent for these days of pestilence. The first 
preservative she issued was confidence in God. The 
second an exact observance of the Rules; then for six 
months the sisters were daily to drink water in which 
had been steeped the relics of their holy Founders. This, 
like the blessed waters of the Jordan, proved to have a 
healing power. Next, to quote the words of the annals, 
“such preservatives as were suitable for poor Religious 
were enforced ’’; so the long morning fast was dispensed, 
Mass being said two or three hours earlier (it was usually 
said at nine o’clock), after which the sisters partook of a 
slight refection. Orvietan,! wormwood wine and treacle 


1 Orvietan, or Venice treacle, as it was sometimes called, was 
understood to be a sovereign remedy against poison; and the 
reader must be contented for the time he peruses these pages to 
hold the same opinion, which was once universally received by the 
learned as well as the vulgar.—Sir W. Scott. 
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were administered at the slightest sign of indisposition ; 
white vinegar and rue were used by all to wash with; 
their perfumes were hay steeped in vinegar with sulphur 
and gunpowder! The final and most efficacious remedy 
which the good Mother prescribed was holy joy, prayer, 
processions, and the practice of virtue. We smile in our 
more enlightened age at gunpowder and hay, but holy 
joy and confidence in God were effectual preservatives, and 
the sisters held their health and their hearts at a high level 
throughout, while they cannot be accused of delicacy or 
relaxation in their choice of remedies. 

The priest who came to say daily Mass and the clerk 
who served him both died of the plague. An Out-sister, 
who nursed the clerk till his death, caught it and died 
also; another young sister took it from this sister but 
recovered ; these were the only deaths or illnesses in 
connection with the convent. On the day upon which the 
plague was declared Sister Catherine Aimée Chataignier, 
the Bursar, found herself with only the usual stock of pro- 
visions in the house. Upon hearing the terrible news she 
at once ordered in a large supply, but before it could be 
delivered the town was isolated by order of Parliament, 
and the goods never arrived. Such food as could be 
procured in the town was excessively dear, and at this 
moment financial disasters in consequence of the failure 
of the Law Scheme rendered valueless the banknotes in 
the nuns’ possession, while the convent rents had not been 
paid, partly from the difficulty of communication with 
the debtors who were at a distance, and partly because 
some of them had died from the plague. This combina- 
tion of circumstances caused endless privations which 
we are told remain unrecorded. Such opportunities of 
sacrifice are God’s secret. 

The dear Sister Deposed,! Mother de Nogaret, was now 


1A title given in the Visitation Order to the Sister who has 
been in office previous to the then Superior, 
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getting old, and the sisters tell us that they put her name 
on the Infirmary list so as to ensure her partaking of the 
little meat that could still be procured for the sick, but 
she would have none of it, for she measured her strength 
of body by that of her will, and the sisters were obliged 
to yield to her pathetic pleadings. She was, however, 
easily persuaded to take her share of the soup and graciously 
accepted of this alleviation, passing it on, as they quickly 
discovered, to the Out-sister who was all day long dividing 
the meagre convent stores with the sick in the town, 
Soon it came about that the provisions ran entirely out, 
and Sister Catherine Aimée sought in vain to renew them. 
The annals tell us that one day in her trouble she went 
to the choir, and spoke to Our Lord in this wise: “ Is it 
possible, my God, that you can allow your spouses, who 
have left all for you, to be in want of their daily bread, 
that bread which you yourself commanded them to ask 
of you? I will not leave your presence here until I have 
found some means of providing for their subsistence.’ 
As she prayed, the idea occurred to her of writing to her 
brother-in-law, the Baron de la Tour d’Aigues, who had 
gone with his family to his country seat. She at once 
acted on this happy thought, and the Baron, who was 
wealthy, not only provided a supply of corn, but with 
kind forethought had a portion of it ground before sending 
it to the convent. The flour they indeed now had secured, 
but there was no baker, for he had died of the plague, 
no oven, and no means of getting to one outside the con- 
vent, nor of constructing one inside. Sorely perplexed, 
Sister Catherine Aimée consulted the convent gardener, 
for bread they must have without delay. This good man 
went off to the shore to fetch sand with which to construct 
an oven. On arriving there his eyes fell on a beautiful 
large pile of stones which he no sooner saw than coveted, 
but between his solicitude for the sisters and his honest 
conscience he was somewhat in a quandary. To appease 
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his scruples he made a few unsuccessful enquiries as to 
the owner of the stones, and, not too keen to find him, 
lost no time in piling them on his cart, leaving a message 
at the police office that if any claimant turned up he was 
to be sent to the Monastery for remuneration. Arriving 
home in triumph, he found the sisters busy breaking up 
the garden benches which were of stone. Without further 
delay two masons were engaged to build the oven, but 
they had no sooner set about the work than they both 
fell ill of the plague and died. However, a skilful young 
sister undertook the job and completed it. Sister Marie 
Charlotte Billon, to whom the reader has already been 
introduced, as Madeleine’s friend, undertook the baking 
and did it, as she did all things, well. Indeed, during these 
days of trial she seemed ubiquitous ; wherever hard and 
menial work was being done she was to be seen taking 
more than her share of the labour, and when the plague 
was over, during which the annals tell us she was the 
prop and stay of the Community, as unobtrusively as she 
had taken upon herself so much fatiguing labour so did 
she fall back into her usual unnoticed life: for when 
people desire to be hidden, as did Marie Charlotte, some- 
how even in convent life God takes care of their desire. 
In this way then were the simple and meagre daily needs 
of the convent.supplied. But the nuns were as energetic 
in helping the plague-stricken of Marseilles from within 
their cloister as were the magistrates without. Devotional 
exercises of supererogation were undertaken by all with 
such faith and fervour that truly might it be said the 
whole convent became one living, breathing prayer, 
rising unceasingly to heaven in behalf of the unhappy 
victims. While full of peace and trust, any anxiety about 
self-preservation would have been regarded by the sisters 
as a waste of thought, so sure were they of God’s care of 
them. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


DuRING all this terrible time Madeleine Remuzat was 
not only the Moses holding up her hands in unceasing 
prayer, but she was likewise the crucified one of her 
Community. She was the most gifted of her sisters, 
therefore did she suffer most. The ills of her people lay 
upon her shoulders with a dead weight that was an agony. 
She saw as none other how God had been outraged and 
she gave herself over with all the fulness of deliberate 
resolve, a victim in union with her Spouse, to appease the 
Divine justice. This was her one unfailing cry and her 
cry was heard. The evil one was permitted to add his 
perfidious suggestions to the darkness and isolation which 
God Himself had wrought within her soul. She became 
the victim of a moral martyrdom more excruciating than 
anything she had yet experienced. In this pitiable state 
her one sure support was blind obedience to her Superior, 
and to her Madeleine went in every trouble, as far as the 
power was given her to make it known. In writing to 
her one day, she says, ‘‘ To sum it all up, my dear Mother, 
the justice of God can no longer tolerate me and I have 
no means of protecting myself against it. His arm falls 
heavily, it crushes me more and more and I am greatly 
alarmed at the effects of this chastisement upon me. 
“Yesterday evening I was in a terrible state ; instead 
of calling God good I was tempted to cry out that He 
was unjust, and it seemed to me that I gave consent, 
and a far more willing consent to this thought suggested 
by the devil than I have ever been able to give to any 
good thought, and yet to see myself in such a state was 
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no shock to me. It came to my mind that God has from 
all eternity decided on my damnation, and that my name 
is effaced from the Book of Life. Everything appears 
to prove this, and I can find nothing in myself to give me 
any hopes to the contrary. I am utterly despondent and 
cannot discern whether the anguish of it all comes from 
hatred of evil or love of God. Only one thing I do know 
with the utmost reality and that is, that I suffer like a 
damned soul; and that this suffering is the product of 
the impotent desires of which hell is full.’ As on a 
former occasion, Mother de Saint Innocent shared by 
sympathy her daughter’s trouble and encouraged her 
with words of tenderness, exhorting her to tarry the Lord’s 
leisure, for surely a respite was coming. And of a truth 
in a little time it came. The victim was accorded a tran- 
sient alleviation in her pain, yet little more than a mere 
breaking of the clouds between two storms, for sorrow 
returned anew to take up its abode with her. Her suffer- 
ings became more subtle, and as sharp perhaps as it is 
possible for the soul to experience in the road to perfection. 
St. Teresa, with her rich vocabulary, could find no words 
to depict a similar state. Madeleine Remuzat began to 
fear that all her life she had been living in a fool’s paradise, 
that she was the sport of Satan! that all the wonderful 
favours with which she had been overwhelmed were but 
mere illusions! vain imaginations! and in no way the 
work of grace. This trial came upon her under circum- 
stances which were peculiarly trying. Pére Milley was 
dead, he who had been in possession of all her secrets of 
conscience and who had directed her for more than ten 
years in the divers painful paths she had already trod. 
Mgr. de Belsunce, who likewise knew all and could have 
helped her, was absorbed by the awful present solicitude 
of his pastoral office, while apart from this, the danger 
of contagion rendered all communication with him im- 
possible. Mother de Saint Innocent, seeing that her per- 
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sonal efforts were ineffectual, suggested that her daughter 
should ask the intercession of Pére Milley, trusting that 
he who had been so devoted to her in life would not now 
be less interested in her welfare. Following the Mother’s 
counsel, Madeleine made a novena of which we have the 
following account written in obedience to her Superior’s 
command : 

“ After the death of my director I became a prey to 
such terrible fears as to the extraordinary things that had 
passed within me, that I came to the conclusion that 
Satan had been deceiving me, leading me to attribute to 
the spirit of God what was merely the product of my own 
mind, caused solely by a secret vanity. These fears gave 
me no repose. ‘Tears were my nourishment night and 
day.’ I could not bring myself to explain my position, 
and more terrible still there seemed to me no way of 
extricating myself from it. Such horrible doubts took 
possession of my mind that I could not but trace them to 
the evil one, and yet my fears did not diminish. Upon 
describing my state to my Superior she showed me how 
wicked it was to question the goodness of God, and ad- 
vised me to make a novena in order to obtain light in 
my doubts. She bade me invoke for this intention the 
servant of God whom we had just lost, each day asking 
him to intercede for me, and to do after death what he 
would have so willingly done for me in life. My fears 
continued all the time of the novena. Upon the day it 
ended they were so violent that I passed the whole morn- 
ing in the depths of despair. About two o’clock in the 
afternoon a great longing for peace and calm came upon 
me, and beginning to think of my Saviour I was suddenly 
seized with a feeling of His presence which took complete 
possession of me. I thought I saw the holy man whom 
I had invoked in the midst of a cloud of glory. He re- 
buked me severely for having given way to these sorrowful 
feelings. ‘True love,’ he said, ‘remains firm, unshaken, 
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silent whatever happens. Beware of turning your thoughts 
upon yourself. [Forget self. The indulging in such re- 
flections hinders your advancement. This present trouble 
is a mere artifice of the devil. Despiseit. Extraordinary 
things have taken place in your soul, but about none of 
them need you have the least apprehension. I now see 
all things in God in whose presence I dwell. Be calm. 
Let His peace prevail in you, for when it is master the 
enemy is powerless.’ Whilst I listened to these words 
a sense of tranquillity seemed to steal over me, and, as 
it did, to drive out all that had caused me trouble. I 
earnestly besought the holy man to obtain for me from 
God, according to the knowledge that had been vouch- 
safed him of my needs, that I might be stable and con- 
stant while He worked His good pleasure in me. He 
promised to grant my request. It was on this occasion 
that the manner in which the saints pray to God was 
made known to me. For three hours I remained in a kind 
of blissful state, as if heaverr had already begun, and 
during these hours God suspended the functions of my 
senses so that they had no power to molest me. Since 
that day no doubts have ever returned, and the peace of 
my soul has never been disturbed.” 

This rapture of Madeleine’s took place, as she tells us, 
about two o’clockin the afternoon. At the end of Complin, 
a little after five o’clock, fearing that her daughter might 
need succour, Mother Saint Innocent sent a sister to her. 
This sister found Madeleine in ecstasy, and at once called 
her Superior, who has left us the following account: “I 
went immediately to her room taking Mother de Nogaret 
with me, because she had often seen Sister Anne Madeleine 
in a similar condition. She was seated, her eyes fixed on 
the crucifix which was on the table, her body leaning a 
little forward, her right hand on her heart; a radiant 
smile upon her face. After having looked upon her for 
some time I told her to rise in obedience to me, and to 
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take the relief which was presented to her. At the word 
Obedience she came back to herself, but in so exhausted a 
condition that I was obliged to put her to bed.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE SACRED “HEART 


Hoty Church, as a true mother, never fails to bring home 
to her children the glorious attributes of her Spouse ; 
and did we but realise the solemn attestation she daily 
puts upon our lips, “‘ I believe in God the Father Almighty,” 
we should see and be ashamed of the inconsistency of all 
undue anxiety about anything whatsoever. A loving 
Father, who is all powerful, whose judgment is ‘‘ true and 
just,’’ is by the very force of His Divine nature irresistibly 
impelled to do always what is best for His children ; there- 
fore is all perplexity but a waste of thought and a slight 
upon His Fatherland. Long since had Madeleine Remuzat 
been emancipated from all such solicitude, but the trial, 
from which she was now set free through the intercession 
of Pére Milley, was that more subtle testing of the spirit 
which is reserved by God for His elect. And we can 
gather some little idea of its intensity from the assurance 
she gives us that in comparison to it the bodily and spiritual 
pains which culminated in her early death appeared to her 
insignificant. She bore them with peace and sweetness, 
nay, even with a certain joy as affording her opportunities 
of offering an unceasing sacrifice of propitiation by which 
she hoped to win mercy for the plague-stricken city. 
During all this time of trial her gentle and equable bearing 
—outcome of her unparalleled generosity—acted like a 
lodestone to the Sacred Heart of her Spouse and drew 
forth His mercy to supplant His vengeance. He promised 
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her that out of this great scourge should rise up blessings, 
that a new, a purer, a holier life should be born of the 
chastisement, but that she must still abide His time. The 
people were not yet in dispositions to receive the promised 
blessing and God’s vengeance was not yet appeased. 
Madeleine, having listened to this announcement, the 
expectancy of the happy event impelled her to quicken 
the time of its approach, as far as lay in her power, by a 
daily increasing ardour in her life of suffering. Meanwhile 
the joyous expression of her countenance bore witness to 
the great hope within. 

Every human remedy had now been applied to stop 
the awful scourge, yet in triumphant havoc it mocked 
man’s efforts, and science fell back upon itself impotent. 
Still the proud Marseillais would not be convinced that 
only from God could they hope for succour. The Bishop 
and the faithful priests, who had long since placed their 
entire trust in heaven, threw their whole energies into 
an heroic effort to bring home to their people this salutary 
conviction, and at length their persevering efforts were 
crowned with success. But, as is usually the case in times 
of stiess and reaction, men, by no means fitted to be 
levers of public opinion, seized the opportunity created 
~ by such great calamities to press their own remedy for 
the existing evil, and were unfortunately as prodigal of 
their advice as they were confident of its efficacy. The 
Bishop was besieged by such well-intentioned persons. 
He writes to M. Capus,! ‘‘ Every day I receive letters of 
advice for the cessation of the plague.”” Then follows 
mention of the numerous spiritual antidotes recommended, 
and the letter concludes: ‘‘ As to these suggestions I 
should like to accomplish them all, for it is hopeless to 
look any longer to human aid: from God alone and His 
Saints can we expect life and health. October 13th, 1720.” 


1 Archivist of the town. 
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Amongst these many suggestions there was one that 
caused no little excitement in Marseilles. A poor girl 
had just died a most saintly death. A little before she 
expired she told Pére Rainier (her confessor), that the 
Blessed Virgin had made known to her that God would 
be appeased if the relics of the church of La Major, and 
those of St. Victor, were carried in procession, and that 
at the moment of the meeting of the two processions the 
contagion would cease, and all invalids be restored to 
health. In reference to this proposal the Bishop writes 
to M. Capus: ‘‘ Pére Rainier ought to give me further 
details, to prove the truth of this revelation, but he is 
ill or perhaps dead. I certainly feel embarrassed; on 
the one hand I cannot be sure that revelations of a girl 
who is unknown to me and whom I have not examined, 
are from God; and on the other I do not wish to treat 
them as illusions in opposition to the opinion of so holy 
and enlightened a man as Pére Rainier.”’ 

Notwithstanding this prudent reserve, the Bishop 
decided upon the procession. The magistrates and the 
people welcomed the idea, for they hoped that this solemn 
act of supplication might be voiced in heaven by all the 
saints whose relics were carried in honour through Mar- 
seilles, and that their voices might prevail, since God 
had shut His ears to the cries and entreaties from earth. 
But unexpected and unedifying difficulties were raised 
by the Benedictines of St. Victor. Lowliness and other- 
world interests are the chief ornament that this world 
looks for in the Ecclesiastic, but when in their stead reigns 
love of power and preeminence, then is such a man looked 
upon by the world as a traitor to his profession. 

Securus judicat orbis terrarum. Under the pretext of 
upholding the privileges of jurisdiction which they claimed 


1 The Cathedral of Marseilles, commonly so called, its full title 
was Sainte Marie Majeure. 
2? Church of the celebrated Benedictine Abbey of this name 
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for their ancient and powerful abbey, the monks of St. 
Victor assumed the right to lay down certain rules of 
precedence to be adhered to rigidly if the girl’s suggestion 
was to be carried out. They required that two altars 
perfectly equal in dignity, adornment, and position, should 
be erected, on which the relics from the two churches 
should be placed, and that the Bishop and the Abbot, or 
his representative, should celebrate upon them, at exactly 
the same time, the Holy Sacrifice. Belsunce did not 
think it right to yield to these exaggerated pretentions in 
the very heart of his episcopal town, although otherwise _ 
he granted to the monks all becoming precedence and 
honour. The Chief Magistrate, M. d’Estelle, was inde- 
fatigable in his labours to bring about an amicable arrange- 
ment, for he knew the heart of the town was with him, 
but all in vain. The susceptibilities of the proud monks 
rendered all negotiations futile, and the projected ceremony 
had to be renounced. 

Referring to this incident in a letter to M. Capus, the 
Bishop says, “‘ Prayers accompanied with so much vanity 
could not but be rejected by God, so I have begged of the 
magistrates to leave these gentlemen undisturbed in their 
cloisters, within which they have never kept more fittingly 
~ than now, and as soon as we are ready we will make our 
own procession. God knows that it is not we who have 
provoked the quarrel and He will regard the uprightness 
and the compunction of our hearts, and will have mercy 
on us.—October 16th, 1720.” 

Next day he writes again to the same correspondent, 
“Let me know whether we are to make the procession 
on Saturday, or Sunday, so that I may order the prayers 
. to be redoubled everywhere on the day selected.” But 
this procession never took place, for before Saturday 
came round heaven had answered the Bishop’s prayer, and 
sent him the specific sign for which he asked. Once more 
was Madeleine the instrument used by God to transmit 
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it. She who had announced the chastisement was now 
to announce the pardon. One day while at prayer, Our 
Lord Jesus Christ gave her to understand that by means 
of this scourge sent from God would be realised the desire 
of her heart, the institution of a feast in honour of the 
Sacred Heart. Upon communicating this revelation to 
her Superior, Mother de Saint Innocent bade Madeleine 
ask God to be pleased to intimate to her more distinctly 
the conditions of His reconciliation with the rebel town. 
As to the fulfilling of this obedience we will give Sister 
Remuzat’s own words. ‘“‘ Having been desired by my 
Superior to ask God to make known to me in what manner 
He wished His Sacred Heart to be honoured in order to 
obtain the cessation of the plague, I besought Him, when 
about to communicate, to let such virtue come from out 
His Body as should not only cure the wounds of my soul 
but enlighten my understanding, so that I might know 
His will touching this matter.’’ Our Lord answered her 
prayer in the following manner. “ After I had received 
Him in Holy Communion,*He showed me how it was in 
mercy rather than in justice that He had sent the plague. 
Then, too, He told me that His object in manifesting to 
the people of Marseilles His Heart—that source from whence 
all truth springs—had been that they might there learn to 
renounce error and abandon their evil ways. And Its 
feast He wished to be kept with all solemnity on the Friday 
after the octave of Corpus Christi. But for the time 
being, until His request in this matter could be accom- 
plished, those who were faithful to Him should invididually 
undertake some form of prayer in honour of His adorable 
Heart ; the selection of this prayer to be left to the Bishop. 
These behests fulfilled, the people, He assured me, would 
be delivered from the plague and those who gave them- 
selves to this devotion should never fail of succour till the 
Sacred Heart failed of power.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
REPARATION 


ANNE MADELEINE bore the Divine answer to her Superior, 
who hastened to communicate it to the Bishop. Assured 
as he was of the supernatural knowledge of his spiritual 
child, Henri de Belsunce did not for an instant doubt 
that God had shown him, through her, the sovereign 
remedy to save his people, and with marvellous prompti- 
tude he set about putting in practice the advice given him. 
On October 22nd he published an ordinance, in which, 
having painted in vivid colours the state of the city, he 
goes on to say: ‘‘ We do not doubt that it is through 
the awful excess of our crimes that we have merited that 
the wrath of God should be hurled against us.” Then in 
strong and vehement language he enumerates these dis- 
orders. But no sooner had he completed the distasteful 
task than, changing his tone to pleading accents of tender- 
ness, he continues : “‘ Prostrate at the feet of the Saviour 
in sackcloth and ashes let us implore His mercy and strive 
by our humble sorrow to touch with pity His Sacred Heart 
—that Heart which only ceased to beat through love for 
man, nay, even through love for the ungrateful and 
hardened sinner. Unbounded then may be our confi- 
dence when with truly contrite hearts we turn to Him. 
The infallible remedy for all our ills, the removal of all 
our misfortunes is to be found in that inexhaustible source 
of every grace—the God-Man.”’ 

To appease the anger of the Almighty and to make 
reparation for the crimes which had called down the 
vengeance of God upon his flock, the Bishop ordered that 
throughout his diocese the Feast of the Sacred Heart should 
henceforth be kept as a holiday of obligation on the Friday 
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following the octave of Corpus Christi, and that during 
that day the Blessed Sacrament should be exposed in all 
the churches. He bade all his clergy instruct their 
parishioners, and exhort them to consecrate themselves, 
each one individually and without delay to the Heart of 
Jesus, and he concludes his instructions by this consoling 
peroration : ““ Happy beyond compare they who, adhering 
to ancient and sacred dogma, turn from all vain novelties, 
and yielding implicit and humble obedience to the voice 
of the Church, the Spouse of Christ, unite themselves to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus by lives of holiness and regu- 
larity. Blessed are they, for their names will be written 
in that Adorable Heart. It will be their guide through the 
dangerous paths of the world, their comforter in sorrow, 
their refuge in persecution, their bulwark against the gates 
of hell, and their names will never be effaced from the 
Book of Life.’’ , 
Hardly had this document been published than a de- 
crease was remarked in the number of the plague-stricken. 
On October the 27th we find Pichatty writing: “‘ Three 
out of the many hospitals of the city are now more than 
enough to contain all the invalids, so greatly has the 
plague diminished ; while ;the special hospital set aside 
for plague convalescents is altogether needless, and will 
probably be used to accommodate all those convalescent 
from other illnesses.”” Such is the power of humble 
prayer! Mgr. de Belsunce, however, did not consider 
that in establishing a feast, the celebration of which was 
at so distant a date, he had fully complied with the Divine 
commands. Moreover, the revelation directed that ‘‘ each 
of the faithful should consecrate himself to the Sacred 
Heart by a prayer at the choice of the Bishop,” and this 
prayer he had not indicated. Hence, regarding himself 
as bound to offer immediate public satisfaction to the 
Heart of Jesus, he proposed an expiatory procession, to 
be followed by a general consecration, fixing for this the 
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feast of All Saints, which fell that year on a Friday. Our 
Lord had requested a special reparation to be made for 
the outrages committed against His Love in the Most 
Holy Eucharist, on the first Friday of each month, and so 
His faithful son was carrying out His request. For the 
success of this ceremony he took infinite pains. From the 
break of day all the town bells, which had been silent for 
four long months, rang out their joyous music, filling the 
air with faith, and with the hope that found an echo in 
every heart that. heard them. It was touching to see 
invalids without number, who, hardly able to walk, dragged 
themselves along so that they might follow as closely as 
possible their great and holy Prelate. Many of the higher 
classes had returned to Marseilles, and were to be seen 
side by side with the poor, uniting in common prayer, 
while sobs and sighs of distress rose on all sides in a great 
wave of appeal to the God of mercy, 

Arrived in front of the altar, and looking round upon 
the vast multitude that thronged and pressed upon every 
_ side, the Venerable Prelate spoke to them of the hope that 
filled his own heart, and pronounced a touching allocu- 
tion. Then, kneeling, and holding in his hand a wax 
taper, in a loud and clear voice he made an act of repara- 
tion, followed by the consecration of the city and diocese 
to the Sacred Heart, afterwards celebrating Mass, and 
communicating a great number of the faithful. The 
ceremony terminated with Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

A century and a half back Saint Charles Borromeo had 
on the same day, November the Ist, gone through a like 
ceremony in his own plague-stricken city of Milan. But 
Marseilles upon this occasion had the glory of being the 
first city in the world consecrated to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, and this great act had been performed by her Bishop 
under the guidance of his Inspiring Angel, Madeleine 
Remuzat, A few days later Mgr. de. Belsunce wrote to 
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Mother de Saint Innocent asking the nuns to make a 
novena for his intention for the welfare of his flock, during 
which he gave leave for Exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment every day; and expressed the wish that some sister 
should daily communicate for this end. At the conclusion 
of the novena the sisters renewed their offering of them- 
selves as Victims to the will of God. Few amongst them 
but had had to offer up the sacrifice of the lives of one or 
more of their kindred during these awful months. 
Madeleine counted as nothing her daily heroic immola- 
tion of nature and of spirit, for had she not seen the triumph 
of the Sacred Heart, and the glorious consecration of her 
native town to Its service. Yet there was one chord of 
suffering still vibrating in her heart as in that of Mgr. de 
Belsunce. The magistrates had taken no part in the great 
ceremony of November ist. At that solemn moment 
when Marseilles, humbled and repentant, implored pardon, 
the most influential social class had been unrepresented. 
Later on, indeed, those who survived of these same men 
made full reparation, but at this time the Count de Langeron 
and the magistrates, fearing the consequences of contagion 
from the crowd, opposed the procession ‘‘I have never - 
asked the consent of these gentlemen,” wrote the fearless 
Bishop to M. Capus, on November 2nd, 1720. “I did not 
think it necessary, and in such matters I consult no one. 
I arranged that the altar should be erected in the Lodge * 
as the place of least danger from contagion, and by far 
the most commodious. Had the magistrates assisted, in 
my opinion they would have but done their duty, and 
their presence would have edified the people. However, 
it is all over now. The evil appears to me to diminish, 
and I hope the Sacred Heart of Jesus will have been 
touched, and His anger appeased by the tears of the pastor _ 
and his flock.” The confidence of the holy prelate was 


A The Town Hall was commonly called by this name, 
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well placed, for the continuous decrease of the plague 
fully justified his action, and exonerated him from’ all 
blame. No human cause seemingly at that moment con- 
tributed to this happy result, and encouraged by the 
success of the procession, he multiplied public devotions 
to the Sacred Heart. 

As soon as there was no longer danger of carrying in- 
fection, Mgr. de Belsunce called upon his Visitation 
daughters, going first to Madeleine’s convent where on 
the feast of the Holy Founder, January 29th, he un- 
expectedly arrived for Vespers, and asked that it might 
be immediately followed by Compline and the Litany, 
after which he gave Benediction. Devotions ended, his 
Lordship went to the convent parlour to wish his daughters 
a happy feast, and to tell them of the vicissitudes through 
which he had passed. But his first words were of con- 
gratulation for the brave manner in which they had re- 
mained in their cloister. It is good to picture this holy 
man coming to console and refresh his spirit with these 
kindred souls. Heart to heart he spoke with them, 
each one of whom he knew personally. As he drew a 
vivid sketch of the terrible preceding months the nuns 
wept in sympathy. His Lordship told how each day as 
he attended the poor plague-stricken he was obliged, in 
order to reach them, to walk over dead bodies. Piled 
beneath his windows two hundred corpses lay up against 
the palace, and when removed by order of the authorities, 
their places were quickly filled up by others who dragged 
themselves there to die ; perchance, with some hope that 
it would be beneficial for them when facing their Judge 
to be over-shadowed by their saintly Bishop. But soon 
on all sides only corpses met his view: one day when the 
stench became insupportable eight thousand putrid bodies 
were counted in the streets. All this time Mgr. de Belsunce 
had shared the common lot of the poor to enable him to 
give more abundant alms. When the sisters told him 
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that they had heard that he had been living on bad fish 
and black bread, he laughingly replied that he made 
many a meal on black bread rubbed with garlic, and that 
it suited him very well. Needless to say his visit raised 
the courage of his daughters, for such was always the 
effect of a visit from their Bishop ; but there is no mention 
of his having seen Madeleine upon this occasion, except 
in company with her sisters, when, we are told, he took 
no special notice of her. 

June the 2oth, 1721, was the day on which the diocese 
of Marseilles first celebrated the feast of the Sacred Heart. 
Upon this occasion Henri de Belsunce gave full vent to 
his feelings of gratitude to God and his preparations were 
on a magnificent scale. The previous week, Commander 
de Langeron had tried, from motives of prudence, to pre- 
vent the procession of Corpus Christi, but he dared not 
oppose this one. The programme traced out by the Bishop 
was such as had never been equalled in Marseilles, for he 
was determined to proclaim loudly to the people that 
to the forgiving love of the Sacred Heart alone did they 
owe their deliverance. The ancient city was en fete. In 
the Grand Cours} an altar was erected on the same spot 
where on All Saints’ Day, seven months before, pardon and. 
mercy had been obtained. There it stood with costly 
and artistic adornment, the symbol of reconciliation be- 
tween God and His people. Around it, a glorious and a 
touching spectacle, the inhabitants came flocking in from 
all quarters of the town, every face betraying an emotion 
hard to forget ; and we are told by those who witnessed 
it, indescribable to relate. The venerable Pastor’s strong 
face manifested the feelings that filled his soul, as at the 


1Since called the Cours de Belsunce, where a statue repre- 
senting de Belsunce pleading for his people was erected. Of late 
~ years this statue has been removed and placed outside the Episcopal 
Palace, which palace since recent anti-clerical laws, has become the 
chief police office of the city, . 
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supreme moment, prostrating before the altar he renewed 
in a loud and clear voice the acts of reparation and conse- 
cration. He then gave Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and the procession retook the road to the Cathedral, 
where the ceremonies terminated. 

As the presence of Madeleine Remuzat was hidden from 
the world upon this glorious festival, so was her joy ; no 
faint echo of it seems to have passed from out the cloister 
walls. No wave, no ripple of human praise, to have entered 
therein to dim the lustre of her supernatural bliss. She 
knew that her Beloved was receiving all honour and 
reparation, and this was perfect joy. In the course of 
ages, looking down from the bosom of God, she was to see 
all the Churches of the world doing as Marseilles had 
now done, till in 1899 the Vicar of Christ dedicated the 
whole earth to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

This final dedication, which Leo XIII called the greatest 
work of his pontificate, was performed at the command 
of Our Lord Himself, who instructed another humble 
lover of His Heart to convey His message to the Sovereign 
Pontiff, Sister Mary of the Divine Heart Droste zu Vischer- 
ing, Religious of the Good Shepherd, an Order which 
has been closely linked in cradle bonds of affection to 
the Visitation. 

So is God’s will ever in due time, through divers ners 
brought to complete fulfilment. 

Both in the city and the suburbs the plague rapidly 
died out, and with the concurrence of the magistrates, 
Mgr, de Belsunce ordered the churches to be reopened. 
The civil authorities, as alert now as they had formerly 
been inert, asked and obtained from the Bishop a public 
service of thanksgiving which took place on September 29, 
1721. A month later the holy Prelate, wishing to keep 
green in the minds of his people the memory of the great 
public act of consecration made on All Saints’ Day, 1720, 
once more erected on the same spot as the preceding year 
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the same altar and renewed the consecration; ‘* Because,”’ 
as he said, “on this day the horrors of the plague ceased 
to show themselves amongst us and the mortality so rapidly 
and so continuously decreased that we ought to regard it 
as the day of our deliverance.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
HuMAN GRIEFS 


A LITTLE after the cessation of the plague a sad event 
threw the whole Remuzat family into mourning. On 
January gth, 1722, Madeleine’s mother died at the age of 
sixty-three. As full of good works as she had been of 
loving qualities, her death caused a great void in the 
home, where until now prosperity and happiness had 
reigned. The two Visitandines keenly felt her loss; it 
was their first great family sorrow. That unerring judge, 
the Catholic Church, gives abundant proof in the history 
of her Saints that they, of all people, are the most sensitive 
to legitimate affections. Amongst them Francis de Sales 
is so preeminently distinguished for his tender love of 
kindred, that without this characteristic human affection 
one could hardly be a typical daughter of his. Upon the 
death of his mother we find him telling St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal that he wept more than he had ever done since he 
had been a Priest, and when his little sister was taken 
from him he writes to the same Saint, “‘ I know well that 
you are anxious to hear how I am bearing up. Ah! my 
Child, I am just as human as I can be. Never should I 
have believed that my heart could have been so crushed. 
But, truth to say, the thought of what my mother and you 
are suffering, greatly adds to my sorrow, still in the midst 
of my heart of flesh, which has so acutely felt this death, 
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I am conscious of a tranquillity, a certain sweet and gentle 
repose of spirit in Divine Providence that notwithstanding 
my pain gives me great content.’”’ These words of her 
great Father in his own grief very fittingly depict Made- 
leine in her affliction. Her thoughts went back in tender 
gratitude to those past summers in Auriol, when the 
mother she now mourned would bid the servants respect 
her little girl’s somewhat exorbitant demands upon their 
stores, in order to gratify her bountiful almsgiving, and 
how if any amongst them anticipated her child’s wishes, 
so much the more did that kind mother commend them. 
The sad parting days at the Rue de la Mure rose up with 
clinging memory, and as she had wept upon that first 
parting, so now, once more, did she shed abundant tears 
at this final separation. But the longing to help those 
we love ever accompanies true. sorrow, and Madeleine 
prayed night and day that her dear mother might be 
speedily released from the sufferings of Purgatory, and 
enjoy the vision of God. Both she and her sister Victoire 
were roused from their own sorrow to console M. de 
Remuzat. He would stroll down to the convent to get 
away from the loneliness of the empty house at home, 
for his children no longer filled it with their-noisy mirth, 
Gabriel, the eldest boy, was settled in the Levant as 
Director of their commercial affairs, Jean Francois was 
away fitting himself for the important position he occupied 
in later years, as Director General of the mines of France, 
Catherine had become a nun in the Bernardine convent 
at Marseilles, Marie was married to Frangois Guys, Royal 
Procurator at the Naval Station, so that only the three 
younger children, all boys, were still with their father. 
Sorrow was too new and strange a guest for them to 
understand it, and their tearful caresses in place of soothing 
their father’s grief did but add pathos to it. Thus it 
came about that he often sought his two Visitandine 
children, who shared their own sad strength with him, 
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and enabled him to come away from the convent braced 
to bear his trial. That was all. Time went on, but the 
old playfulness, the old gaiety did not return. It had 
gone for ever. From the death of his wife, Hyacinth, 
Remuzat was a broken man. The world had lost its 
light for him, and, notwithstanding Madeleine’s and 
Victoire’s loving efforts to console him, they were unable 
to bring back that sunshine which from long custom had 
become a need of his nature. He fretted and moped, his 
former alertness in business matters seemed to have 
forsaken him, and great financial losses, through neglect 
of his affairs, were the consequent result. As so often 
happens with this type of character he sought to make 
good the void in his affections by contracting a second 
marriage. There is little record left of Elizabeth Guitton, 
the lady of his choice, but she does not appear to have 
filled the place in the family circle of Madeleine’s capable 
and lovable mother. 

It was about this time that Madeleine Vincent, a niece 
of M. Remuzat, entered the first convent of the Visitation, 
in which she had been educated under her young cousin’s 
care. There is a charming and edifying character sketch 
of her in the convent Annals, which tell us that ready wit 
and fun so blended in her with genuine piety as to captivate 
all hearts. In the midst of the excitement of her first 
season, of which she was a most successful debutante, - 
the plague broke out, and put a drastic end to all gaieties 
in the city. With the general exodus, the Vincents fled 
to the country, and there, thrown back upon herself, 
Madeleine’s mind, which up to this time had been rather 
quick and penetrating than reflective, now dwelt on 
thoughts for which she had had no leisure in her former 
gay surroundings. The horrors of the plague brought 
home to her the transitoriness of earthly joys, and before 
the quiet country tabernacle she faced the realities of 
life. There one day she resolyed to consecrate her life 
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to God. But at this determination she did not easily 
arrive ; for the girl loved her liberty, and the thought of 
relinquishing it was intolerable to her. Upon a certain 
occasion, she tells us, that after much internal struggle 
and in great weariness of spirit, she sought relaxation 
by joining a party of pleasure, with the hope of somewhat 
enjoying herself, and lest, for lack of opportunity, she 
might lose her skill in the art of conquest. It was God’s 
moment, and His Master hand reversed the order she had 
planned. Instead of conquering she was conquered. 
The arms she had prepared for her playful and withal 
innocent victories were turned upon herself, and smote 
her heart till, like St. Paul, she was forced to cry out: 
“ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” The arrow of 
Divine Love had entered unexpectedly, as God’s best 
gifts are wont to do and, piercing her very soul, had slain 
therein for ever all wavering and irresolution. At the age 
of seventeen, Madeleine Vincent was admitted into the 
Novitiate of the Visitation, in which she made a second 
début as successful as had been her first, for whereas, 
she had formerly exercised her powers to conquer others, 
she now, with apparently equal success, used her skill 
against herself. On April z2oth, 1722, she received the 
habit, and with it the name of Angelique was added to her 
own. So we leave her till we meet her once more at the 
close of our narrative, when her valuable testimony of 
the last days of her saintly cousin has made her name 
known and venerated throughout the Order. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
RETURN OF THE SCOURGE 


WHEN we reflect on the chastisements that laid low the 
city of Marseilles in 1720 and look upon her two years 
later, the inconstancy and weakness of human nature 
are brought home to us in a painfully realistic manner. 
“My cup of sorrow is full,’ writes the Bishop at this 
time, “ I am aghast at the wickedness which is once more 
rampant in this city, and putting itself publicly in the 
forefront as shamelessly as in the past.” 

The infatuation of pleasure, luxury, and commerce 
had returned and was again intoxicating the people, and 
giving birth to the most scandalous excesses. At the 
same time Jansenism regained its arrogant power. As 
might be anticipated, lawlessness, the offspring of im- 
morality and heresy, reigned throughout the city. One 
terrible sacrilege sorely afflicted the much tried Bishop. 
The Ciborium was stolen from the church of the Observant 
Friars, and the Sacred Hosts which it contained were 
never discovered. Mgr. de Belsunce immediately ordered, 
on March the 26th, a procession of reparation in which 
he walked barefooted, torch in hand, at the head of his 
priests and religious, chanting the Miserere. Upon arriv- 
ing at the church of the Observants he again made an 
act of reparation, and in plaintive and eloquent language 
this brave man called upon the people to avert, by their 
repentance, the wrath of the Almighty which hung over | 
their wicked city. But those who should have hearkened 
turned deaf ears to his entreaties, and for a second time the 
vengeance of the Most High fell upon Marseilles. 

In April a rich merchant lost, in one day, his three 
children and their tutor. All four deaths were attributed 
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to the plague. On the first of May there was unmistakable 
evidence of it in the Rue de la Croix d’Or. The Marquis 
de Pilles and the magistrates, many of whom were suc- 
cessors to those who died of the previous plague, took 
every precaution with exemplary promptitude, and Mar- 
seilles was once more isolated. Then followed a period 
of indescribable confusion. The horrible scenes of 1720 
were re-enacted. Panic took hold of the inhabitants, 
and the remembrance of the sad state from which they 
had but just been released drove them to desperation. 
All who could fled into the country, and those who could 
not, got in a supply of indispensable provisions and isolated 
themselves in their dwellings. The state of the city 
cannot be better described than by quoting from a letter 
of Mgr. de Belsunce written at this time. “I stand,”’ 
he says, “ through the mercy of God between the living 
and the dead. All around me are laid low; and of all 
the servants of God who have accompanied me none 
remains but. my Chaplain. Within the last eight days 
I have seen two hundred dead bodies rotting under my 
windows and round my house. I am obliged to go out 
into the streets which are all, without exception, covered 
with bodies in a state of putrefaction or half devoured by 
dogs. Every place is so full of filth that it is almost 
impossible to find ground to tread upon. Holding a 
sponge saturated with vinegar to my nose, my cassock 
tucked under my arm, I hear the confessions of the dying 
in the midst of the dead, and console them with the last 
Sacraments. I have almost no confessors left. My 
priests have done wonders of zeal and charity and given 
their lives for their brethren. All the Jesuits are dead 
save three or four. Many of them came from a great 
distance to find their death amongst us. Three hundred 
Capuchins, twenty Minorites, and as many Franciscans 
have died in the service of the sick and likewise a great . 
number of Carmelites. Needless to speak of my own 
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beloved clergy who have given their lives. I look upon 
myself as a general who has lost the very flower of his 
army.”’ 

With the firm conviction ever growing stronger that 
the return of the plague was solely due to the awful re-/ 
awakening of crime, the Bishop thought chiefly of appeasing 
the Divine Justice. For this end on May 28th, 1722, he 
proclaimed a general fast, and prescribed special prayers. 
At the same time he announced that there would be a 
procession on the approaching Feasts of Corpus Christi, 
and of the Sacred Heart, in which all the parochial clergy 
were to take part. But by order of the Governor the 
inhabitants remained shut up in their houses during the 
procession. At every street through which they passed 
His Lordship gave a blessing with the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment, all the bells of the town announcing each bene- 
diction. Now, at last, the magistrates with their retinues 
took part in the ceremony, but their presence on this 
occasion did not, in the eyes of Mgr. de Belsunce, make 
sufficient amends for their former lack of faith and courage 
nor for the monstrous forgetfulness of the people. Not 
only must the latter return to God, but an assurance 
must be given in their name that no recurrence of such a 
state of things should come to pass. Madeleine Remuzat’s 
lament at the absence of all official representation at the 
procession and consecration of the city to the Sacred 
Heart in 1720 was still fresh in the memory of the Bishop : 
it found expression in a powerful letter addressed to the 
magistrates. In this letter he plainly tells these gentle- 
men that it is their duty to make public atonement for 
their past conduct. And he suggests that this act of repara- 
tion should be in the form of a solemn vow, binding not 
only upon themselves, but upon their successors in per- 
petuity—the vow to be as follows: To hear Mass and 
communicate on the Feast of the Sacred Heart in the 
Church of the Monastery of the Visitation known as 


Pope Clement XI and the Chief Magistrates of Marseilles: 
interceding for its plague-stricken inhabitants 


(From a Old French Painting) 
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Les Grandes Maries, to offer in reparation a wax torch 
to burn that day and to assist at a public procession of 
thanksgiving in the evening, which, at their request, he 
would establish for a certain number of years. This 
letter was respectfully received by the magistrates who 
read it in a full assembly convened in the Town Hall for 
that purpose. They unanimously resolved to make this 
solemn vow in the hands of the Bishop. Engaging them- 
selves and their successors for ever to be present at Holy 
Mass and to communicate in the church of the first 
monastery of the Visitation known as Les Grandes Maries 
each year upon the day fixed for the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart, and to offer in reparation for the crimes committed 
in Marseilles a torch of white wax, weighing four pounds 
and bearing the arms of the city, to burn that day before 
the Blessed Sacrament. Lastly, on the evening of the same 
day, to assist at a procession of thanksgiving, to be, with 
the Bishop’s permission, established in perpetuity. 

The minutes of the meeting from which the above is 
drawn conclude : 

“To which effect two amongst us shall be deputed to 
convey and consign into his (the Bishop’s) hands a report 
of this our deliberation, begging that should a gathering 
of people be considered dangerous on account of the 
prevalence of the plague on the forth-coming Feast of the 
Sacred Heart, His Lordship would be pleased to defer 
the establishment of the procession to next year, or to 
transfer it till after the cessation of the scourge. 

“Signed Mousties, Diende, Saint-Michel. Magistrates. 
Collated from the original.”—(Capus). Registre des de- 
liberationes municipales, 1722-1723, fol. 3, verso. 


If 
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THE PEOPLE’S Vow ; 


Tue Feast of Corpus Christi, June 4th, 1722, was fixed 
for the making of this Vow. An official report of the 
proceedings was on the same day deposited in the Episcopal 
Archives of Marseilles. On June the 12th Marseilles was 
irrevocably dedicated to the Sacred Heart with every 
solemnity and pomp of ceremonial. The magistrates, in 
their full dress official robes, repaired to the Visitation 
Convent where the Bishop celebrated the Holy Sacrifice. 
At the Offertory, rising from their places and approaching 
the altar, all knelt around it. The High Sheriff presented 
the Bishop with a torch of white wax bearing the arms of 
the city, which was at once lighted and placed on the © 
right side of the altar where it continued burning an 
entire day. According to the requirements of their vow 
all communicated, thus pledging themselves to the ac- 
complishment of the obligations they had voluntarily 
undertaken—a pledge which, under pain of violating their 
oath, their successors in future sean should be 
bound to respect. 

Behind the curtained grille of the nuns’ choir knelt 
the mover and instigator of this act. What her emotions 
must have been at that supreme moment when she knew 
of the full accomplishment of her desire it is not for us 
to tell. The highest joys, like the deepest sorrows, are 
isolated, nor can we fully interpret them for ourselves 
nor share them with others, for all God’s greatest gifts 
partake of mystery, and silence is the supreme and final 
law of happiness as of misery. The following extract 
taken from a letter of the Bishop to Mme. de Camilly 
gives us some idea of the day’s events. 
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“I had prohibited the procession on the Feast of. the 
Sacred Heart, so we did not have it. But the altar was 
erected on a platform high up above the church ‘des 
Accoules,’ overlooking nearly the whole city and suburbs, 
and adorned with great splendour. As arranged, I carried 
the Blessed Sacrament there. The pealing of the bells 
“des Accoules ’ was the signal for all the bells of the city 
and suburbs for seven miles round to ring out, and warn 
all the faithful to fall on their knees to unite in prayer for 
pardon and to consecrate themselves to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. The whole population being in prayer I made 
from the heights of the church a short exhortation and a 
new act of reparation. Then amidst the pealing of count- 
less bells and the booming of cannon from the citadel 
and the galleys, I blessed with the Blessed Sacrament 
all the four quarters of the town. Never has there been 
a more beautiful and touching spectacle! The Square 
in front of the church ‘des Accoules,’ the streets that 
led to it, and the roofs of the houses were all thronged with 
people, drawn there by devotion rather than curiosity.” 
Marseilles had now become in very deed the City of the 
Sacred Heart, and from this day, June 12th, the plague 
so rapidly died out, that, to use the Bishop’s words, 
“ One could not refrain from crying out at the wonder of 
it.” With the gratitude which is so distinctly characteristic 
of Mgr. de Belsunce, he now ordered that Madeleine’s 
convent, the channel from whence came all his inspira- 
tions, should be the chosen place for a great public novena 
of thanksgiving. 

During these nine days the Bishop said Mass, preached, 
and gave Benediction in the convent chapel. He intoned 
the Te Deum which closed the novena with that fulness of 
unction that characterised the performance of each one 
of his pastoral duties. The congregation, who had 
followed his course of sermons and had fallen under the 
spell inspired by his love and energy of purpose, took up 
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the strain and broke forth in one great volume of sound, 
as if their pent-up hearts would burst with joy in giving 
voice to this glorious hymn of praise. 

By the end of June the physicians stated that the plague 
had entirely died out. A few weeks later the public health 
throughout Marseilles and the suburbs was pronounced 
exceptionally good; there was no sickness of any kind, 
a thing which the Bishop speaks of as almost unprecedented 
in so large and populous a town. Honoré Roux, a writer 
of the period, says, with evident satisfaction: “‘ This time 
I think we can sing our victory and thank God that we 
have got off so lightly.” All prudent precautions were 
nevertheless taken before re-establishing communication 
with the town, and not until September did the Bishop 
order a public novena of thanksgiving, with the Te Deum, 
to be sung throughout the diocese. His pastoral letter 
proclaiming this, abounds in sentiments of gratitude to 
God. “ Relate these things,” he says, “‘ to your children, 
that they may tell them to their children and so let the 
memory of them pass on to future generations. Announce 
your deliverance and publish it to the extremities of the 
earth. . . there is no land that is ignorant of the long and 
sad succession of misfortunes with which we have been 
oppressed, may there be none that does not hear from us 
of the mercy of God. Let all know that as soon as we had 
recourse to Him a second time, in the sincerity and bitter- 
ness of our hearts, He heard our cries, and touched by our 
misfortune, delivered us from the tomb.’—(Letter, 
September 2Ist, 1722.) 

This deliverance was final. Never since 1722 has the 
plague re-appeared in Marseilles. It is a remarkable 
fact, to be read in the documents relating to the public 
health in the city Archives, that the plague prevailed 
with more or less severity in the Lazaretto of Marseilles 
during the years 1741, 1760, 1784, 1785, 1786, 1796, 1810, 
1825, and 1837, but that during all these years not once 
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did it pass out of the limits of the Lazaretto, notwith- 
standing the constant communication which continued to 
take place between the town and the hospital. 

One historian relates that Marseilles lost from 40,000 
to 60,000 of its inhabitants by the plague, and that 
thousands of corpses lay unburied in the streets.2, Another 
gives the more explicit figures of 50,000 deaths out of a 
population of 90,000, 

The Saviour had expressed to Madeleine His desire that 
the Feast of the Sacred Heart should be a universal one, 
and now each day seemed to assure her that this would 
be the happy result of her mission, for diocese after diocese 
throughout France followed the example of Marseilles ; 
those of Provence where the plague had broken out in 
various parts taking the lead. On May the 4th, 1722, the 
magistrates of Avignon made a similar vow to that to 
which those of Marseilles had pledged themselves, and 
they also made it in perpetuity, and with the same mar- 
vellous results. In consequence we find Mgr. de Belsunce 
writing, “‘ Continue to make known that the greater part 
of the dioceses of Provence owe, like us, the cessation of 
this terrible scourge to the mercies of the Sacred Heart.” 
It is estimated that 100,000 persons were carried away in 
Provence by this plague. 

In March of that year the Bishop had applied to Rome 
for a formal approval of the Devotion, asking that the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart should be established universally 
throughout the Church. No less zealous was Madeleine 


17—n connection with this remarkable preservation the following 
is of interest: ‘‘ Between 1720 and 1846, twenty-five ships arrived 
at French and Italian ports with the plague among the crews, and 
in the case of those arriving at Marseilles (ten in number), which 
were carefully observed, there were several instances of plague 
being communicated in the Lazaretto to surgeons and others, and 
to those placed in charge of the ships. Of these persons several 
died without, however, any extension of the disease to the town.”’ 

—Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. xix, 163. 

* Ibid, 166, 
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in her efforts to spread the devotion; indeed it would 
have been strange if she who inspired all the activities 
of Henri de Belsunce should herself lack fire. Twenty-five 
thousand copies of her little book on the rules of the 
Association were circulated in Constantinople. In 
America, Spain, the Levant, Syria, Cairo, Persia, the East 
Indies, and elsewhere, confraternities were established. 
Gabriel Remuzat, he who we remember as having ap- 
pointed Madeleine arbitress of his quarrels in his school- 
boy days, was still guided by her, and now as representative 
of France } he had opportunities of carrying on his sister’s 
apostolate in the East. Mgr. de Belsunce has, pre- 
eminently, a right to tell us of Madeleine’s mission and of 
her burning thirst for the glory of the Sacred Heart. 
He says, “ She has no pleasure on earth to compare with 
that of adoring this Divine Heart, of speaking of It, of_ 
establishing Its worship, and increasing the numbers of 
Its adorers. Her thoughts were unceasingly occupied 
with Its interests, and before her death she had the con- 
solation of seeing her laborious apostolate yielding 
abundant harvest. As she often asserted would be the 
case, our misfortunes and their cessation had served to 
make known the goodness and power of that adorable 
Heart, and to spread devotion to It to the extremities of 
the earth.” 

In 1726, we find de Belsunce as Postulator of the cause, 
together with the Bishop of Cracow, the Kings of Spain 
and \Portugal, and the whole Visitation Order, again 
urging that the Office and Mass proper for the Feast should 


1 Monsieur le Marquis de Bonnac, Ambassador at Constantinople, 
writing on June 15th, 1722, to the magistrates who presided over 
the Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles, says, ‘* You need have no 
fear about your interests in the Port of Constantinople, for your 
present deputies, Messieurs Gabriel Remuzat, and Jean Perrier, 
are recognised as men of irreproachable honour.”’ 

—(Archives of the Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles, Chamber 
series, April 15th). 
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be established throughout the whole Church, and in 
January, 1730, he writes to Mother de Gréard, expressing 
his delight at the progress of the devotion. In this letter 
he mentions that a gold ring in which the usual precious 
stone is replaced by an image of the Sacred Heart was 
commonly worn throughout Marseilles by the inhabitants. 
The Badge, which had its origin at the Visitation and is 
now so well known, was universally worn as a protection 
from the plague. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
THE SECRET OF THE KING 


THEY err who speak of the “ passionless love’”’ of the 
saints, for the more closely drawn to the heart from which 
springs all love worthy of the name, the more intense 
the passion which consumes the lover. Yet it is most 
true that once having gained the object of their affections 
the earthly and the heavenly Lover essentially differ. 
With possession in him of earth, love may indeed live, 
but passion dies; whereas he who is set on fire with 
heavenly love finds that while “no crude surfeit reigns ”’ } 
possession does but kindle in him fresh and fiercer desires. 
No period of Madeleine’s life appears to have been so 
marked off for the enjoyment of this celestial passion as 
the years from 1723 to 1727. During these years, in 
whatever occupation she happened to be engaged, it did 
not seem, even momentarily, to have severed her union 
with her Beloved. 

Mer. de Belsunce had desired his spiritual daughter to 
make no record of her interior state. The secret of the 
King was to be hidden from the eyes of all. Temptations 


1 Milton, 
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and difficulties that make rugged the path of sanctity 
were not to be increased by giving the tempter such 
opening or inlet as records of this nature are apt to provide. 
However, Mother de St. Innocent, taking another, and 
perchance a wider, view, was not so sensitive in guarding 
her child from merely possible trouble, and to her counsel 
we owe a correspondence, or to speak more accurately, 
the fragments of a correspondence, covering the last ten 
years of Madeleine’s life which gives valuable revelations 
of the favours vouchsafed to the holy nun. 

Pére Milley was dead, and the Bishop, though never 
ceding his rights to a Father’s place in counsel and affec- 
tion, was too much occupied with his pastoral duties to 
find leisure for the cautious guidance advisable at this 
time for his spiritual daughter. Mindful then of the 
need of careful direction for one so gifted and still so 
young, Mother de St. Innocent bade Madeleine consult 
Pére Girard. Mayhap, too, the far-seeing Mother recalled 
the Gospel precept not to hide the light under a bushel. 
Pére Girard, whose reputation for learning and for sanctity 
was widespread, resided at Aix and up to this time appears 
never to have met Sister Remuzat. 

In the earlier pages of this biography we made clear our 
reluctance to offer a life such as that of this favoured 
servant of God for the perusal of those who look and judge 
from this world’s standpoint. Still stronger is our dis- 
inclination to set down how far such a soul was capable 
of mystic and subtle union with its Creator. For, as St. 
John of the Cross says, ‘‘ If these similitudes be not re- 
ceived in the simplicity of a loving mind and in the sense 
in which they are uttered they will seem to be effusions 
of folly rather than of reason.’’1 Trusting, therefore, 
that her Angel Guardian may shield from all irreverent 
and curious criticism one who must have been so dear to 


1A Spiritual Canticle between the Soul and Christ, Prologue 2 
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him, we transcribe what has been preserved to us of these 
letters. 

“ Most hard and bitter,’ she writes, ‘‘ are my sufferings. 
The rigour of God’s justice is brought home to me through 
each one of my senses. The feelings of aversion from Him, 
and doubts of Faith which the enemy suggests, I feel to 
be more essentially part of me than I am of myself; and 
such sentiments seem to render profitless before God even 
the little good there may be in my actions. 

“When I approach the Holy Mysteries, as far as I can 
see, they produce no effect in me, and I am as one who has 
no part in them. So contrary to nature and to the senses 
is the interior anguish this bereavement makes me suffer 
that any death or torment would, to me, be preferable to 
one quarter of an hour of this state.” 

Now St. John of the Cross in a similar experience, says, _ 
“This painfulness, this sense of the absence of God, is 
wont to be so oppressive in those who are going onwards 
in the way of perfection that they would die if God did 
not interpose when the Divine wounds are inflicted upon 
them. . . . As they taste in some degree of the sweetness 
of Divine love which they supremely desire, so they also 
suffer pain supremely: . . . for the having but a glimpse 
of an infinite good which they are not permitted to enjoy, 
is to them an infinite pain and torment. . Thou hast 
abandoned me after wounding me and Thou hast left me 
dying of love.’’ 1 . 

Madeleine exclaims in her overflowings of confidence to 
Pére Girard, ‘‘I have an intense yearning to quit this 
prison of flesh so that I may unite myself to God, and this 
yearning has taken such complete possession of me, and 
so masters me, that did not God powerfully sustain me I 
could not have survived its assaults.”’ 

In the retreat of 1723 Madeleine appears to have passed 


1A Spiritual Canticle, stanza I, 22-24. 
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the Jordan, and stretched out before her lay the last desert 
that had to be crossed to reach the Land of Promise. 
God’s plan in her regard, she tells us, was to emancipate 
her from herself and this He did in a most unprecedented 
and intimate manner. He began by giving her a know- 
ledge of the intricacies of her own nature so that she might 
be able to grapple with it, and by warning her not to take 
the credit to herself of anything that should come to pass 
during the retreat she was about to make. Speaking of 
the knowledge she thus received, “It has been to me,” 
she says, ‘“‘the most painful of experiences but by none 
other have I seen myself so clearly.”’ 

“The first day of my retreat,’’ she continues, “ while 
at morning prayer, I found myself in the presence of the 
three Adorable Persons of the Trinity, and acting under 
the inspiration given me I prayed them to bless my retreat 
and to fill every moment of it. At the same instant the 
power of the Father overshadowed my soul, as with an 
impenetrable cloud which hid me entirely from myself, 
and concealed from me all created things, so that I was 
susceptible of nothing, save only the impressions through 
which I should enter into the profound knowledge of what 
God is in Himself. Then Jesus Christ seemed to address 
these words to me: ‘No one knows the Son but the 
Father, and no one knows the Father but the Son’ and 
he to whom the Son wishes to make him known.’ | I 
understood that Jesus Christ wished to give me an in- 
finitely clearer knowledge of His Father and of Himself 
than any which had been vouchsafed me up to that day. 
But because I was not of myself capable of being the 
receptacle of so great a gift He opened ta me His breast, 
so that in Him and through Him I might be able to bear 
the burden of this fresh knowledge. Then what secrets 
did He not disclose to me, in and through His adorable 
Heart! But of these things power is not given me to 
speak. Thou alone, my God, canst reveal Thine own 
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marvels. All that Thou permittest me to understand is 
that I cannot understand Thee. Thou hast willed, so 
to say, to deify my soul, by transforming it into Thyself ; 
having first taken from it its own identity.’”’ Taking up 
the Living Flame of Love we read, ‘“‘ And now the vessel 
of my soul, because Thou hast touched it, is pure and clear 
and able to receive Thee. O gentle touch! as in Thee 
there is nothing material so the more penetratingly dost 
Thou touch me, changing what in me is human into Divine, 
according as Thy Divine essence wherewith Thou touchest 
me is wholly unaffected by mode and manner, free from 
the husks of form and figure.’’ } 

And again Madeleine says, ‘‘ The good God acts as 
Master over both my body and my soul. He possesses 
and disposes of all as of something of which He is the pro- 
prietor. There is no resistance any longer on my part— 
no desire either to do or to be other than that He wills. 
I am reduced to so poor and insignificant a state that I 
am unable to elicit the very least act that could signify 
the existence of my will. I know nothing and I desire to 
know nothing. I suffer without the possibility of being 
preoccupied for one moment with my sufferings, and yet 
I know not what God by these sufferings wishes to effect 
in me. My inclination is to see nothing in God save God 
Himself, to be content with all He wills, all He does, and 
all He refrains from doing. I perceive in myself no ad- 
verse will, so is it that my soul enjoys at all times and 
under all circumstances that peace of God to which the 
senses can never attain. To Him Who is unchangeable 
all things are equal. This then is my usual state and I 
know not whether it be light or darkness, riches or poverty. 
What I do know, and what takes complete possession of 
me is the thought that there is a God who deserves to be 
loved as God, and who by His goodness makes me capable 


1St. John of the Cross, Stanza Il. page 243. 
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of loving Him. Ask me nothing more about myself, 
The knowledge of Him who Is, lifts me up above all that 
is not God.” 

But there is no love on this earth, however lofty, how- 
ever spiritual, however it may meet and blend with that 
uncreated Love which is a foretaste of Heaven, that is not 
counterbalanced by pain, and the next extract left us of 
Madeleine’s letters shows us that she was no exception 
to this inexorable law. ‘‘ My condition of body and soul 
would excite your pity could I explain to you all the cir- 
cumstances of it, but I do not understand them myself. 
All I know is that I suffer in every conceivable way, and 
that I am steeped in sorrow. The cause of this sorrow is 
hidden from me. I see nothing distinctly, perceiving only 
in a general way an alliance with Jesus Christ by which I 
participate in His office of victim, and in His bliss at one 
and the same time.”’ Coadjutores Altissimi, noble title 
fitly conferred upon such souls. 

“ My state,”” continues Madeleine, “‘ is an intermingling 
of suffering and of enjoyment. Delivered up exteriorly 
to sorrow and desolation my soul is yet within unceasingly 
united to God by the action of God Himself.” 

Again, “‘ Yielding to the impulse God had given me, I 
asked permission to pass the night in prayer ; my request 
being granted He, in His infinite mercy, was pleased to 
effect wonders in me. I found myself all at once weighed 
down beyond expression with desolation of spirit . . . the 
more bitterness overwhelmed my soul the more was it 
plunged in God .... In the middle of the night there 
came about within me a great change. Being presented, 
as it appeared to me before the Throne of the Three 
Adorable Persons of the Trinity, Jesus Christ invited me 
to repose on His breast, and disclosed to me in a marvellous 
manner the mysteries hidden there. Then presenting me 
to His Father, He said, ‘ Bless, Holy Father, the Victim 
which I have Myself chosen, and since she partakes of 
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My sufferings grant that she may share My glory.’ In 
the very same moment I found myself invested and 
penetrated with this glory.” “ Night,’”’ says the Royal 
Prophet, “‘ shall be my light in my pleasures.” 

The reader will bear with us if yet again we quote from 
St. John of the Cross to show how harmoniously and 
sweetly were these two great spirits attuned. The soul is, 
he says, “ led into the lofty caverns of the bridal chamber, 
and gloriously transformed.t... The transformation 
will not be true and perfect if the soul is not transformed 
in the Three Persons of the Most Holy Trinity in a clear 
manifest degree. This breathing of the Holy Ghost in 
the soul whereby God transforms it in Himself is to the 
soul a joy so deep, so exquisite, and so sublime that no 
mortal tongue can describe it, no human understanding, 
as such, conceive it in any way at all; for even that which 
passes in the soul with respect to the communication which 
takes place in its transformation wrought in this life cannot 
be described, because the soul united with God and trans- 
formed in Him breathes in God that very Divine aspira- 
tion which God breathes Himself in the soul when it is 
transformed in Him.”’ ? 

In the following year, 1724, Sister Remuzat writes, 
“The day before my retreat, during evening prayer, it 
seemed to me that the good God opened His breast and 
invited me therein, so that being lost to myself I might 
be in a fitter state to receive all through Him and all 
from Him. I then saw myself like unto stagnant water, 
which upon being thrown into the sea is straightway no 
longer to be distinguished from the sea. Thus did I 
become one same thing with my God, but in a manner far 
more simple, and infinitely purer than anything I have 
heretofore experienced. Filled, asit were, with the know- 


1A Spiritual Canticle, stanza XXXVIII, p. 201, 
= Ibid, stanza XXXIX, 203, 
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ledge of God through His own knowledge, I am enabled 
to see Him as a Being infinitely perfect, attentive only to 
Himself and to His adorable perfections, finding in Himself 
the source of His felicity, and enabling the creature to 
offer Him perfect homage in the measure in which He makes | 
Himself one with her. In this homage, which all divinely 
He seems to have Himself formed in me, I can with truth 
say there is nothing whatsoever of myself. Do not ask 
me what it is that has taken place in me. It has been 
neither light, nor taste, nor suffering, nor yet complete 
joy, but God Himself, such as He is, inso much as He can 
be received by a vile creature. I have seen nothing, felt 
nothing, tasted nothing, I speak of these things as one 
speaks of the mysteries of Faith which we believe without 
understanding. All the powers of my soul are as it were 
chained and bound down. This self of mine is in extreme 
desolation but unable to contemplate for an instant its 
own miseries.” 

A modern poet expresses her thought in these beautiful 
lines : 


Its keys are at the cincture hung of God ; 
Its gates are trepident to His nod ; 
By Him its floors are trod.} 

“I am lost in wonder when I perceive an application 
to God in the depths of my soul which no external impres- 
sion can either cause to cease or even impede, nor is it — 
possible for the abyss thus filled to be affected in any way 
by aught that passes externally, it neither contemplates 
nor so much as casts a passing look upon such things. 
In it (the depths of my soul), God reveals Himself, not 
now by words, but by a knowledge which one draws 
from out His Heart, and which is Himself. That light 
which came from words showed what had to be done ; 
this other knowledge not only points out the duty but 
effects it, and effects it in a manner worthy of God.” 


1“ A Fallen Yew,” Francis Thompson, 
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“ Some days ago when in the parlour I was all at once 
taken out of myself yet I retained sufficient liberty to 
avoid letting anything be noticed, and nothing of my state 
was perceptible except that I had a difficulty in answering 
and did not give my attention to the subject of conversa- 
tion. I was, however, obliged to leave, and the effort I 
had made over myself in trying to remain was so great 
that I was completely prostrate afterwards. Should I 
have done better to have retired at once rather than to 
have so forcibly resisted the Spirit of God ? ”’ 

These loving assaults became so overpowering and so 
frequent that she cries out, “‘If this continue I must 
die, but what a glorious death!” ‘It is impossible,” 
she writes, “to resist the force of this action; wherever 
it dominates me I am reduced to an absolutely dying 
condition, and yield to it I must, without having even the 
power to conceal its effects. The other day, at the moment 
the priest was communicating me, I received a very in- 
timate knowledge of the complacency which the Three 
Persons of the Holy Trinity deigned to take in my soul, 
the immense riches which in their unity they possess were 
manifested to me. All the Community was in the choir, 
but fortunately I was the last to receive communion, for 
I found myself unable to leave the grille. For almost 
an hour I remained in this state and the impression of the 
grace received as well as the exhaustion it produced 
lasted nearly the whole day. This is how God discovers 
Himself to His creature. Now tell me what have I done 
that He should manifest Himself to me in this way, or 
rather what is there that I ought to do? Why cannot 
I win all hearts to Him?” 


CHAPTER XL 
THE INNER SANCTUARY 


As Dante, listening to Beatrice’s voice in that second 
heaven to which she raised him, heard these words, 
“If beyond earthly wont, the flame of love 

Illume me, so that I o’ercome thy power 

Of vision, marvel not; but learn the cause 

In that perfection of the sight, which, soon 

As apprehending, hasteneth on to reach 

The good it apprehends. I well discern, 

How in thine intellect already shines 

The light eternal, which to view alone 

Ne’er fails to kindle love.’”’ + 


so are we drawn up by Madeleine into another world as 
we listen in mute wonder to what she next relates. “I 
know all,”’ she says, “‘ the most hidden mysteries no longer 
appear dark to me. I have seen them in a daylight that 
no shadow of doubt dare approach. For some time past 
God seems to infuse into my heart and into all the powers 
of my soul a divine principle which, elevating and dilating, 
renders them capable of the gifts He deigns to shower 
upon them. These gifts lose nothing of their purity 
though placed in so corruptible an abyss. Through the 
infinite goodness of God they remain such as they are 
when they leave His bosom, and through the homage which 
the creature renders Him for them, they will return to 
Him such as they came forth.” 

God once revealed to St. Catherine of Siena that there 
was no height of perfection to which His creature might 
not attain if she but let Him have a free hand with her. 
This Madeleine had ever done, and as we peruse her letters 
the result of her generosity becomes more and more 


1Cary’s Dante. Paradise Canto V. 
176 
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apparent. “‘ God,” she says, ‘‘has vouchsafed to intro- 
duce this criminal atom into Himself so as to communicate 
to her what He possesses in Himself, that by this mode 


_of deifying her He may Himself form in her a glory worthy 


of Him. Like a deluge or a torrent that sweeps away 


every obstacle and that nothing can impede, riches are 
poured down upon me, but there being no obstacle to 
Sweep away, these riches flow in freely and peacefully 
and take possession, unimpeded, of my‘soul. Formerly 
so much had to be purified within me, and I was still so 
feeble that light seemed but to make darkness visible, 
whereas now I can in some measure sustain the weight of 
the majesty of God and the splendour of His glory. And 
this no longer by the light of Faith alone, but by a 
brightness that puts the soul into a kind of possession 
of the vision of God—a vision pertaining rather to 
heaven than to earth.” 

In “The Living Flame of Love,” we read, “ The soul 
beholds what God is in Himself, and what He is in His 
creatures. SO may we see when the palace is thrown 
open in one glance both the magnificence of Him who 


_ inhabits it and what He is doing,” 4 and Madeleine writes : 


~ I find myself invested and penetrated with the glory of 
God. Of Him who has unveiled to me the knowledge by 
which He knows Himself and the love by which He loves 
Himself. I have been given to understand, but beyond 
all power of expression, that the Three Persons of the 
Adorable Trinity wrought all things anew in me [‘ Behold 
I make all things new’] and contracted an alliance of 
mercy and of love. ... I know not to what degree 
these visions and impressions are lasting—what I do know 
is that the senses have no part in them. All has been 
accompanied with wonderful clearness and absolute con- 
viction. Hence it is to me unthinkable to entertain the 


1St. John of the Cross, stanza IV. 299. 
12 
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least doubt concerning the truth of these things that have 
been communicated to me. ... The assurances which 
God gives me of the glory that He has reserved for me in 
Heaven are ever fuller and more frequent. In His mercy 
He has made me see and taste the properties of His Divine 
attributes, an abyss of delights! wherein I see His good- 
ness, power, wisdom, glory, so much, beyond comparison, 
the greater as they are all comprised in one simple sight 
of the essence of God.” 


“It may not be, 
That one who looks upon that light, can turn 
To other objects, willingly, his view. 
For all the good, that will may covet, there 
Is summed ; and all, elsewhere defective found, 
Complete.’’ } 


‘‘Oh, the depth,’ cries out the Apostle, “ of the riches, 
of the wisdom, and of the knowledge of God! How in- 
comprehensible are His judgments and how unsearchable 


His ways.” ‘“‘ The knowledge of them” to quote once 
more the Carmelite mystic, “is an inestimable delight, 
transcending all knowledge ...the soul longs to be 


profoundly absorbed in His judgments, and to have a 
deeper knowledge of them, and for that end would esteem 
it a joy and consolation to endure all sufferings and afflic- 
tions of this world and whatever else might conduce to 
that end, however hard and painful it might be. It would 
gladly pass through the agonies of death to enter deeper 
into God.’ 2 The letters continue, “I feel a fire which 
penetrates to the marrow of my bones and God alone 
knows how it makes me suffer. This fire kindles in my 
soul an increase of knowledge and of love, giving it from 


moment to moment fresh views and clearer lights on what 


God is, ... So violently am I inflamed by it that me- 


thinks the application of natural fire would be nothing 


in comparison to what I suffer.” 


1Cary’s Dante. Paradise, canto XXXIII. = 
2A Spiritual Canticle. St. John of the Cross 
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The next extract recalls Dante’s vision of the Crucified 
where he tells us that when we come to the enjoyment of 
a like vision we will pardon him for what he leaves untold, 
for ““ Memory mocks the toil of genius,” and pattern fails 
him. “‘ Expression fails me,” writes Madeleine, ’‘ to make 
known to you the extent of the liberality of God, who 
communicates Himself in a boundless manner to a vile 
creature. The assaults which His action produces en- 
feeble the body greatly because of their increasing violence. 
The suppression of everything human in which state 
God keeps me blinds me to all that falls under the senses. 
When the operation is less violent I become conscious 
that it produces in me conformity with Jesus Christ, and 
that the communications with which He favours me not 
only make me enter into the dispositions of His soul in 
regard to His Father, but even make me bear in my body 
the marks which He Himself bore to satisfy the Divine 
Justice. These marks are, according to the different im- 
pressions He makes in me, glorious or painful, but they 
are more frequently painful. It is a pain that can neither 
be compared to the application of fire nor to that of iron. 
Beyond this I cannot explain. Sometimes the pain sur- 
passes all conception yet it is always in proportion to the 
strength given me. My capacity for suffering equals 
that of knowledge, and it is the knowledge that produces 
the pain. Ah, when God is generous how it is brought 
home to us what poor feeble creatures we are.” 

Another letter more explicit still leaves room for neither 
doubt nor suspicion of the favours granted to the holy 
nun, nor of the motive nor nature of her sufferings. ‘‘ The 
exterior sufferings with which it pleased our Lord to 
honour me were so intense for some days that I thought I 
should die. It seemed to me that at each instant great 
nails were forced into my feet and hands, that my chest and 
my side were being burnt with red hot coals. I could 
not lean on those parts of my body without increasing 
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my agony. At present the pain is a little less acute except 
during the night, when the suffering so increases that I 
cannot prevent myself from sighing and groaning. What 
else can I do but sigh, and be grateful for the marks which 
give me a resemblance to Jesus Christ. . . . Some days ago, 
while at prayer, our Lord asked me to choose whether the 
marks with which He deigns to honour me should appear 
externally or remain always hidden. The external marks 
would diminish, He said, the pain, and lead men to wonder 
at the marvel thereof : but if hidden the pain would greatly 
increase and by this means my Saviour would be still more 
glorified. I besought Him to decide for me. He did so, 
and His choice fell on the greater suffering. But what 
suffering! All that I can say is that it would be absolutely 
vain to attempt to explain it.”” And yet Madeleine asks ~ 
herself whether so near a resemblance to the Crucified 
could possibly be conferred on one so unworthy? Hardly 
had the painful doubt been formed in her mind than she 
tells us: ‘‘ This God of goodness presented Himself to me 
and to cure my incredulity He Himself imprinted on me 
the very marks which I was tempted to look upon as 
imaginary: for this purpose He made use of a burning 
light which issued from His adorable Wounds, and by it 
I saw in my hands the marks that He had inwardly im- 
printed, and this with so much certitude that henceforth 
it would be impossible that any doubt could occur to me. 

‘‘T was, however, then under the influence of one of 
those assaults of which I have spoken to you, and although 
I tell you that I have seen I cannot tell you how I saw. 
Yet my certainty on the point is much greater than if 
the favour had come to me in any external way through 
which I should have seen nothing of all that it has pleased 
our Lord: to communicate to me.” 

The old Chronicle relates that were it not for the-super- 
natural strength conferred upon her, Madeleine could not 
have lived through the suffering she endured during the 
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last six years of her life. The headaches from which she 
had been entirely free since Mother de Nogaret bade her 
ask God to deliver her in sign of His approval, now returned 
with violence. “It is impossible,” she herself says, “‘ to 
express all I have suffered from the glorious marks with 
which Jesus Christ deigned to honour me. The pains 
have never left me. They are so keen and the effects of 
them are so wonderful that, it seems to me, a new miracle 
is mecessary at each moment to prevent me from dying. 
One morning I felt so weak that I feared to stand lest 
I should fall and the faintness of my body communicated 
itself to my soul which was flooded with bitterness. Be- 
ginning to doubt of help from on high I turned elsewhere 
to seek it, but for this our Lord interiorly reproved me, 
making me understand that the remedy should only be 
sought in the cause that produced the pain.” 

Mother de Nogaret tells us that during these crucifying 
intervals Madeleine’s resource was to prostrate herself 
before the Blessed Sacrament, and, when obedience per- 
mitted, to spend the night in prayer. But when this was 
eventually forbidden on account of her increasing infirmities 
she would remain in her room, where she passed whole 
nights praying and sighing, surrendering herself uncon- 
strainedly to whatever the Spirit of God willed to operate 
in her, be it of joy or of suffering. These strenuous vigils 
resulted in a complete prostration of strength. 

Yet did He who witnessed them animate her courage 
by instilling into her an ardent desire to unite herself to 
Him in Holy Communion. To satisfy this longing she 
would come down to the Choir at the beginning of morning 
prayer and nourish herself with the Bread of Life which 
she daily received at the earliest Mass that was celebrated. 
More and more did the wonder of her life become a mystery 
to the Sisters of her Community; at first alarmed at the 
groans that reached their ears in the midnight hours, 
they would gather round her thinking her to be in the 
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last extremity, but finding that no remedy was of any 
avail they concluded that her sufferings were supernatural, 
and thenceforth disquietude was replaced, in some by ~ 
keen envy, in others by sweet compassion. 

On the Feast of the Presentation, Madeleine writes, ‘‘ It 
seemed to me that my being was about to lose itself and 
to be annihilated, so as to give place to a new being which 
God was forming in me. While I was in this way enjoying 
God Himself my soul was, as it were, separated from my 
body ; and I have been given to understand that when 
God manifests something of His essence to a creature, He 
begins by raising her above her human nature, so that the 
light may penetrate with less obstruction and may be — 
received in all its plenitude. Of its effects in relation to 
my inner life I cannot tell you; but it pleased God to 
give me besides a sensible proof of His love. It seemed 
to me that Jesus Christ presented Himself before me, 
and that taking my heart He put it into His own, which 
appeared to be a burning furnace where my heart instantly 
changed into fire. After which He put this heart of mine 
‘back into its natural place and I experienced the same 
pain which one feels upon fire being applied to some part 
of the body, with, however, this difference, the agony 
was accompanied with an incomparable sweetness.” 

“As this burn, then,” says St. John of the Cross, “is 
so sweet ... as it is here said to be... how happy 
must that soul be which this fire has touched! The soul, 
anxious to express its joy, cannot, so it rests satisfied with 
words of endearment and esteem, saying: ‘O delicious 
wound.’ ’”’ } 

Of this marvellous grace Mother de Nogaret writes : 
‘“‘ Being influenced and transported by a love of God more 
ardent than usual, Madeleine felt that a little opening was 
being made at the right side of her heart and so sharp was 


1 The Living Flame of Love, stanza IT, 237, 
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the pain occasioned thereby that she could not endure 
it without groaning and complaining to her Beloved, 
Who had thus wounded her so that she might have a more 
signal mark and a more evident testimony of His love. 
Retiring into her room she tasted without constraint the 
gifts of God, the very acme of which she now seemed to 
experience. This wound of Divine Love formed a swelling 
which no natural cause could produce, which occasioned 
no discomfort and which only went down upon the day 
of her death. 

“The figure of a heart formed itself on this swelling, I 
have seen it, it was as large as the palm of the hand of a 
little child, and all of one single colour, a most brilliant 
vermilion.’’ Such is the testimony of Madeleine’s Superior. 
“ Put me as a seal on thy heart as a seal upon thy arm, 
for love is strong as death, jealousy is hard as hell ; the 
lamps thereof are fire and flames.” } 


CHAPTER XLI 


HER APOSTOLATE 


THE foregoing chapters cover the most eventful period of 
Madeleine’s spiritual life. Heavenly favours had now 
been granted her than which none in this life can be 
higher. Speaking of parallel graces, St. John of the Cross 
says, “This burning and wound in my opinion are the 
highest condition in this life. There are many other forms 
of this burning, but they do not reach so far, neither are 
they like unto this; for this is the touch of the Divinity 
without form or figure either natural, formal, or 
imaginary.” 2 

1Cant. VIII. 6. 

2 Living Flame of Love, stanza II, 238, 
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We cannot follow Madeleine in her lofty ascents nor 
listen to the beatings of her heart as she underwent this 
divine transformation. But her reiterated assertions of 
inability to tell us of what passed within her are more 
forcible than could have been her most impassioned words. 
Yet while living, as she did, to the full compass of her 
being in the pleasure and the pain of a most real though 
mystical union with her Creator, the great products of 
her life were evident to all. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Now, it was the striking conversion of 
some hitherto irreclaimable sinner, now the sanctification 
of one already vowed to God but called to closer union, 
now the turning aside of some dread calamity, now the 
painful and often thankless task of warning a sinner against 
the continuation of some hidden sin. Whether she ac- 
complished her mission directly in a soul, or indirectly 
through the ministry of others, she always saw that it 
was executed with tact, prudence, and intelligent sym- 
pathy ; for the command to admonish wrung such pity 
from her tender heart that it was to her the most painful 
of duties and she tried more than once to evade it, even 
to the drawing upon herself reproofs from her Divine 
Master, as the following extract from a letter to her director 
testifies. ‘‘ Some days after I had written to you, being 
no longer able to bear the interior reproaches occasioned 
by my silence I wrote to simply saying that I had 
received some particular information about several persons 
which I believed it my duty to communicate to him, 
and fearing to do so by letter asked him to give me the 
consolation of speaking to him in person. He came, and 
entered fully into all I had to tell him, requiring of me, 
however, a written statement of certain circumstances 
which he considered necessary to authorise him to act. 
When things of this kind occur I ask God to grant that 
my mission may bear fruit either by the acceptance of 
the message I deliver, or, if rejected, that I may so 
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welcome the confusion and contempt that this rejection 
will draw upon me as to convince and soften the heart of 
the incredulous one, and bring him back, through my 
humiliation, to God.” This latter petition was answered, 
and became more than once the recompense of the holy 
nun’s gentle mediation. Rejoicing in it she redoubled 
her prayer for the person who reviled her, and not rarely 
did God grant to her sufferings the success that He had 
refused to her zeal. 

But, alas! her sorrow was unbounded when neither 
means wrought salvation for the poor soul, and God’s 
pursuit of it was profitless. 

One painful instance of this kind is related. The interior 
dispositions of a certain priest, who concealed under an 
outward show of submission a spirit of revolt against the 
Church, were revealed to Madeleine, and she was desired 
to warn him; a thing as dangerous as it was difficult ; 
for this unfortunate man being of a violently passionate 
nature would stop at no measure of retaliation. Made- 
leine knew this, but, however loath to face unpleasant 
consequences, such a thought could have no weight in 
the balance with God’s good pieasure ; so bracing herself 
to act, and to do so without any intermediary, she invited 
the priest to visit her. On entering the parlour she humbly 
knelt before him and besought him with tears to reform 
his conduct and change his sentiments towards the Church. 
Then; with deep emotion she completed the message given 
her by God, telling him that his days were counted and he 
had no time to spare. Upon hearing such an unexpected 
communication the wretched man lost all self-control, his 
wrath knew no bounds, and he:left the convent in a state 
of ungovernable passion. Listening only to its dictates 
he set on foot malicious calumnies against Madeleine, 
and as calumny is long-tongued, the whole affair quickly 
spread through Marseilles, and was freely discussed on 
all sides. Many took up the defence of Sister Remuzat, 
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and came to the convent to hear particulars of what had 
passed, but they were met with a discreet silence, the only 
information vouchsafed to them being that this priest had 
but three years to live, and this the humble nun made 
known in the hope that his friends might urge him to 
repent. They did so, but it only served to incense him 
still more against her. Three years ran by, and as 
they approached their termination the unhappy man fell 
dangerously ill. He was reminded of Sister Remuzat’s 
words and urged to put his conscience in order, and not 
to risk so vital a matter as his salvation. But all in 
vain. Defying God to the very end, he ironically said to 
a friend who spoke to him on some business affair: ‘‘ To- 
morrow we will see to that if I am alive.” On the morrow 
he was dead. During the night he grew rapidly worse, 
and hardly was there time to administer the Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction before he died. After this, Made- 
leine’s reputation for foretelling future events was firmly 
established in the town. But, little heeding such results, 
she grieved and prayed for the repose of the soul with 
whom her mission had failed. 

A story is related of a priest to whom she went for 
some time to confession. One day he bade her obtain 
for him from God the grace of self-knowledge, and also 
pray that she herself might receive light about him, and 
then give him her opinion. His penitent humbly obeyed, 
and the man of God declared that she made known to him 
not only his desires of perfection, the obstacles which 
impeded his progress, and his whole interior dispositions ; 
but, likewise, traits in his character which, up to this 
time, he himself had neither known how to define nor 
analyse. All was laid before him with a lucidity of which 
he made such profit that, henceforth, his life became one 
of eminent holiness, and he died in the odour of sanctity. 

Of another priest we have the following: “ A zealous 
apostle who had been recalled to France in the interests 
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of his mission in Georgia, Asia, received news, soon after 
his arrival, of the death of the reigning Prince and the 
accession to power of a ruler, who, unlike his predecessor, 
had declared himself the enemy of Christianity and had 
already begun to persecute the Christians. Happening 
to be in Marseilles at the time, this priest consulted Made- 
leine. On hearing his sad story she was deeply moved 
and taking the matter to heart, without delay, she sought 
her Lord in the tabernacle and reminded Him of her 
office of Victim and begged of Him to let fall on her the 
weight of His righteous anger—to let her endure all the 
suffering which He might be pleased to attach to the con- 
version of this wicked Prince. Her beloved Master let 
justice take its course in regard to the unhappy ruler, 
but He made known to His favoured child that her request 
was pleasing to Him, and told her of the untimely death 
of the tyrant, and, under the new reign, the ensuing 
peace for the Church. Without delay she sent the con- 
soling news to the good priest, who soon afterwards set 
out for Paris where he sojourned for several months. 
While there he received letters from Georgia announcing 
the accomplishment of all that Madeleine had told him ; 
a detailed account of which he sent to Marseilles, in grati- 
tude for the fulfilment of her prediction.” 

Amongst the unpleasant incidents which the holy nun 
had to endure is recorded the following. At this time the 
Grandes Maries were in repute for their artistic execution ~ 
of artificial altar flowers, and Madeleine appears to have 
been one of the most successful of the artists. Some 
young gallants, presumably officers of the Galleys, hearing 
of this and curious to see the Saint of the Grandes Maries, 
as she was now commonly called, one day visited the 
monastery and asked to buy some of Sister Remuzat’s 
flowers. Madeleine went with her lilies and her palms 
to the parlour. There was something in her dignified 
yet easy grace of manner that disconcerted her visitors, 
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who for a moment seemed taken aback, but quickly re- 
covering themselves they, with unpardonable effrontery, 
dared to address some compliments to the young religious. 
Hardly had they begun to speak than Madeleine, checking 
their impertinence by a few words, retired without further 
explanation, leaving the young men awkwardly conscious 
of their unbecoming behaviour. They left the convent, 
and, to their credit» be it said, added their voices to the 
many that proclaimed the virtue of Sister Remuzat; for 
what they had seen, they now declared, was far beyond 
all that they had heard. 

However lofty were the heights to which this holy nun 
was raised, the love of a tender girl’s heart never forsook 
her. It will be remembered how her father, in his early 
days as a widower, had been in the habit of frequenting 
the Grandes Maries to find solace from his two daughters. 
He seems to have continued these visits after his second 
matriage. One day, worrying at not having had a letter 
for some time from his son Gabriel, who sojourned in the 
East, he came down to the convent to get comfort. Made- 
leine and Victoire did their best, but he would not be 
comforted. Madeleine, seeing his state of anxiety, assured 
him that that very day he would have news from the 
Levant, but the old man could not be induced to share 


her assurance. Upon this Madeleine said: “ Father, a 
vessel has just now entered the harbour, and in it is the 
letter you look for.’”’ ‘“‘ That is not possible,’ answered 


M. Remuzat, “for no ship has been signalled at the 
station.”’” Then his daughter spoke quite clearly : 
‘“‘ Father,”’ she said, “don’t worry any more, the letter 
from my brother is awaiting you at home.’’ Her tone at 
last carried conviction and rising hastily from his seat he 
hurried home to test the truth of his daughter’s words, 
and found the letter from Gabriel awaiting him. If 


Madeleine thus gave tender solace to her own, no less 


was her heart touched by whatever affected the happiness 


%, 
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and welfare of her spiritual Father, that dear friend Mgr. 
de Belsunce. The holy prelate was at one time extremely 
doubtful as to the expediency of taking a certain journey, 
not knowing whether he was called upon to do so and 
intensely disliking the duty it involved. In his doubt he 
asked Madeleine to pray for light so that he might do what 
was most for God’s glory ; she obeyed and told the Bishop 
to make the journey and that he would not only receive 
graces proportionate to his difficulties, but that his success 
would surpass all expectation ; and such proved to be the 
happy t1esult of his undertaking. 


CHAPTER XLII 
DARKNESS AND LIGHT 


THE life of the Saint of the Grandes Manes was now draw- 
ing to a close and, as the shadows grew longer, her desire 
to be in all things the reflex of her Spouse became more 
and more insistent: it voiced itself in a pleading prayer 
of complaint that He had placed her in a Community where 
she was denied great suffering and humiliation. 

“My petition,’ she says, “gave Him pleasure, and 
wishing in some way to grant it He made known to me 
that I should find amongst those with whom I lived a 
kind of suffering of which they were to know nothing. I 
was to bear the pain of the faults they committed, a de- 
testation of these faults was to be infused into me, and 
everyone was to contribute to my sufferings.” 

Madeleine’s powers of sympathy, needless to say, de- 
veloped under this burden of the sorrows of others, and 
as increase of power claims from us increased obligations, 
those outside the convent, urged by a Divine instinct, now 
came in far greater number to ask her advice in their 
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trials and temptations. By leading such suffering souls 
to find comfort in the love of the Sacred Heart, she strove 
to make some return to that sweet Saviour who was so 
munificently enlarging her capabilities, and to each one’s 
peculiar need she so fitly pointed out the special aptitude 
of this devotion that her very advocacy of it seemed already 
to relieve the sufferer. Yet never at any period of her 
life, however much she was called upon from without, 
did Madeleine suffer it to curtail or weaken the whole- 
hearted devotion with which she gave her love, her sym- 
pathy, and her time to the sisters of her own Community. 
At no time had she such a claim as now upon each one 
of them, for their sins were upon her, though they knew 
it not; but reversing the order she let them feel that it 
was they and not she who were entitled to make demands 
upon her, and hers was the obligation to fulfil them. In 
this way she captivated and led others to practise de- 
votions to the Heart of her Spouse, which she tentatively 
introduced. One of the most noted being the Forty Days’ 
Preparation for the Feast of the Sacred Heart. This 
devotion, known as the “ Spiritual Lent,” soon spread 
far beyond the cloister, and became popular not only in 
Marseilles but likewise in the East. 

In May, 1725, Mother de St. Innocent completed her full 
term of superiorship, and was again succeeded in office 
by Mother de Nogaret. 

So did Providence ordain that at the setting as at the 
rising of this Day-Star of the Grandes Maries, the same 
skilful pilot should steer the barque, for the days were 
now numbered when Madeleine Remuzat was to pass 
from earth to heaven. 

As when formerly in office, so now once more Mother 
de Nogaret allowed Anne Madeleine to follow freely her 
attractions, with the result that, soon after, we find the 
generous Victim writing as follows, “ For God, and in 
His sight, I am weighed down with the sins of others. 
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There is nothing I can now do but suffer, . . . the body 
succumbs almost at every step. Oh! how bitter is the 
misery of the burden I bear! To the sins of others the 
good God has for some time past added the same pains 
which Jesus Christ bore in the body through the impress 
of the stigmata. Alas! how true it is that sin is not 
known. To know sin and to live needs a continual miracle, 
so terrible is the suffering occasioned by the knowledge 
of it. I never cease beseeching God to bestow upon the 
many souls who commit sin unabashed this realisation, 
which He has in His goodness given me. All I have 
hitherto borne appears as nothing in comparison to the 
picture which He has laid before me of the sufferings I 
am to bear; and close upon the sight has followed the 
actual bearing of them. He wills that I should abhor the 
sins of men while showing me how His justice is inflamed 
against them, and the result is that for some time past 
misery has been for me the dominant note in life. My 
soul is always desolate with no intermission, no relief. 
The only prayer I have the heart to say is: “My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me.’ ”’ 

But as the cry of the mothers of Bethlehem at the en- 
forcement of the cruel edict of King Herod will never 
cease to ring in our ears when we recall the story, and 
will echo down the ages till time is no more, so does a call 
upon God from out of deep anguish pierce the heavens 
with eternal results, and, be the walls thereof of adamant, 
they fall before it. From such sorrow did Madeleine’s 
prayer rise with a power and strength that God could 
not resist. ‘‘ As I began my prayer,” she writes, “‘ God 
so drew to Himself all the powers of my soul that I became 
oblivious of all that passed exteriorly, my senses being 
well nigh dead. By a pure spiritual view Jesus Christ 
then deigned to show Himself to me in His Humanity, 
and presenting to me His Heart He disclosed to me its 

secrets and permitted me to penetrate its mysteries. Out 
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of this Heart came a great flow of blood that poured over 
me and over my actions, and by the virtue of this blood 
my actions in God’s eyes lost all that was defective in 
them. Yet this marvellous sight did not divert my | 
thoughts from the divine treasures that lay within the 
adorable Heart of my Saviour. There I was permitted to 
contemplate His mercies towards me and towards a 
number of persons for whom He wished me to pray. I 
besought Him to pour this blood over these souls, but 
of all those whom I presented to Him one only received 
the full measure that He wished to give her. I was aware 
of the various hindrances in the others to receive it, and 
God seemed Himself to form in me that glory of His which 
they had refused. Since that time I no longer act but 
by a divine principle, which dominates all my movements, 
rules them, appropriates them, and warns me of my 
exterior duties, without which warning I should be unable 
to apply myself to them. The same object presented 
itself to me a second time in a still clearer and more vivid 
manner, but with this difference ; upon the first occasion 
the Blood was poured over me and over my actions, now 
I was permitted myself to draw forth from within this 
adorable Blood the Light, the Strength, the Life of God. 
Himself. The Three Divine Persons have contracted with. 
mie an eternal alliance. I have been, as it were, bathed 
in the glory surrounding the Throne of God’s Majesty, and 
I understood the Blessed Spirits to address to me these 
words: ‘Happy are the eyes that see the things that 
you see.’ And an assurance has been given me that 
however obedience may dispose of me exteriorly, I shall 
lose nothing of this light, life and occupation,” 


CHAPTER XLIII 
AN HERoIc Vow 


In this world “ Hide and Seek” is a common game. All 
play at it in proportion as they love the good opinion of 
the world. They hide to induce their neighbour to seek. 
They feign contempt of applause knowing it is the best 
means of securing it, for the vulgar flatterer draws but 
poor results, whereas a little show of what the world calls 
the courage of conviction carries the house, and all the 
time it is but the astuteness of the actor who knows how 
to form a just estimate of the intelligence of his audience 
and plays his part accordingly. But there is a courage 
which feigns no contempt, which honours and loves all 
men, yet which when God is in question no more considers 
the opinion of men than we do the dust we shake from off 
our feet, and with this high virtue was Madeleine endowed. 
Because she thought only of God’s glory in her tactful 
mediation, in her powers of persuasion, in all she under- 
took for the good of souls, her success was remarkable. 
That it drew upon her the frequent attention of the public 
was a source of suffering to her sensitive conscience ; she 
dreaded on the one hand becoming a prey to extravagant 
and indiscreet zeal, and on the other her enthusiasm 
reproached her for want of generosity in acting up to the 
demands made upon her by God and her Superiors. While 
deliberating within herself how best to find some tangible 
mode of ending this state of perplexity, she felt drawn by 
the Holy Spirit to make a Vow which should free her from 
further painful oscillations of spirit. We give this vow 
in her own words. ‘“‘ To-day, December 8th, 1727, Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Most Holy Virgin, 
in accordance with the inspiration vouchsafed me, with the 
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permission of my Confessor and Superior, and in de- 
pendance on their wishes—they being empowered to 
dispense me in case of scruple or embarrassment, I engage 
myself by vow to hand over to God all my prayers, works 
and sufferings to be used by Him for any soul to whom 
He may wish to apply them.”’ Fortified by this complete 
surrender of all the spiritual goods at her disposal, Made- 
leine continues: ‘‘Now am I so strengthened, purified, 
and enlightened, that I shall be able to give God that 
glory of which others rob Him and for which He looks 
to me for compensation. Now shall I receive renewed 
help to overcome the repugnance I feel when obliged to 
act in certain difficult circumstances—a repugnance which 
with me is another word for human prudence and through 
which I often lose, both for myself and for others, the 
benefit of the interior illumination bestowed upon me. 
That such will be the result of my vow has been made 
known to me. I resolve then and promise implicitly to 
follow in all my prayers and sufferings the dictates of the 
Holy Spirit, but when interiorly urged to act, I reserve 
to myself the liberty of consulting my director before 
taking any step. In this way I hope to give God all the 
glory He asksof me. Myreason for not doubting that God 
requires this vow is that He Himself seems to have given 
it shape, and fashioned it in me in a manner worthy of 
Him, and in such a way as any application or industry 
on my part could not effect.” Having committed her 
vow to paper, Madeleine turns upon herself with the 
reproach: ““Oh! shame on thee, my soul. Should not 
love alone suffice to make thee accomplish thy duty without 
the necessity of binding thyself in any other way? My 
God, Thou knowest my weakness, strengthen me and 
make me worthy to accomplish Thy designs. Amen.” 
Madeleine had already been by free acceptance, and by 
Divine choice, the Victim and Apostle of the Saviour, and 
now in virtue of her engagement she took upon herself 
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the obligation of these offices. The holocaust was hence- 
forth a duty which she could not evade, for she had bound 
herself by vow to drink to the lees of the Saviour’s chalice, 
how, and when, and where it might be His good pleasure. 

An increase of sufferings soon set the seal of God’s 
approval on her act. Rejoicing at this she tells us, “‘ Price- 
less treasures are attached to this state of suffering both 
for myself and for those souls for whom God wishes me 
to pray. Now more than ever has He put into my hands 
the interests of His glory so that I may use to the full 
the lights and strength given me to sustain it.’’ She then 
mentions the usual and painful symptoms of her fatal 
malady—consumption—which had suddenly grown alarm- 
ingly worse. ‘‘ But these,’”’ she continues, “are nothing 
in comparison to my sufferings of soul ; overwhelmed, I 
am steeped in bitterness. Oh! if death would but release 
me how happy I should be!” Writing to an intimate 
friend she says, ‘‘ I suffer in many ways; in the body by 
the pains of which I have spoken to you, in the soul by 
the pressure of sufferings endured by those souls in Pur- 
gatory whose deliverance the Lord wishes I should obtain. 
My sufferings are beyond description.” And again, “ The 
mercies of the Lord continue increasingly to abound in 
my soul, I can hardly ever pray now without being con- 
scious that some exterior effect is taking place which 
makes known what is passing within me. How I long 
that God would grant me the grace of hiding from the 
sight of men every favour of His that does not bring 
humiliation upon me. Can you not gain this for me by 
your prayers ? ” 

While her sufferings wrung from Madeleine these words 
of agony, she continued to give the impression that she 
was pursuing her way on a path of roses, and in truth 
easily might the world have believed this, for there was 
no sadness in her bearing, nay, quite otherwise, she was 
gay with the gay, and her pleasant, open manner invited 
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the confidence of all. About this time (1728), her brother 
Gabriel returned from the East, and on arriving at Mar- 
seilles was subject to some weeks quarantine. Madeleine’s 
letters to him during this enforced imprisonment + breathe 
the old playful dominance with which she ruled him in 
childhood. The good-humoured bantering in which she 
indulges, and the loving natural affection which charac- 
terises these letters throw a pleasant light on the human 
side of the holy nun’s character. To her intimates alone 
did she reveal her real state, and marvellous was her power 
of self-suppression and many the stories that prove it. A 
lay sister tells us, one day when Madeleine was helping 
her to wash dishes, the sister ventured to congratulate. 
her on the pleasant time she must enjoy considering all 
the wonderful consolations with which she seemed to be 
favoured. “‘Ah!”’ replied Madeleine with half laughing 
pathos, ‘‘ You don’t know all the times that God squeezes 
the heart out of me.” —(M’esquiche le pies in Provengal.) 


CHAPTER XLIV 
BuRSAR, 1728-1730 


ON May 8th, 1728, Mother de Nogaret completed her 
three years of superiorship and was re-elected five days 
later. At the same time Mother Francoise Benigne 
d’Orly de Saint Innocent was recalled to Annecy, leaving 
‘with the universal regret of her adopted children, and 
above all of Madeleine, to whom she had given such 
succour in times of mental SEES, and for whom she had 
so true an affection. 

As Mother Peronne Rosalie Greyfie had from God a 
mission in regard to Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque, 


1See Appendix, 
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so, too, did Providence ordain that Mother de Saint 
Innocent should be sent from Annecy to bear witness to 
the marvellous life of Venerable Anne Madeleine Remuzat, 
which sacred duty she was called upon to fulfil after the 
death of the Servant of God. 

Love for her sisters increased in the heart of Madeleine 
as she grew in grace, and they made return by reposing 
in her each day a fuller confidence. She was now elected 
one of the Superior’s counsellors, as might have been 
anticipated, seeing how wise and loving she had always 
been in her dealings with the Community. But another 
and a very different post of responsibility, that of Bursar, 
was also laid upon her shoulders, one concerning which 
she naively tells us that the good Mother neither con- 
sulted her taste nor her strength; adding, ‘‘I give no 
thought to either. God does just as He pleases with me, 
and I don’t stop to consider the work nor her who gave it 
to me, but I find all gets done. The Holy Spirit sees to 
that without my ever pre-occupying myself about it. 
We must have confidence that God will work miracles, 
and that I shall find health in the duties, which, from a 
natural point of view would destroy it. My interior 
occupation is always the same. It seems even to grow 
greater amidst the distractions inseparable from my 
office. Thus is God, regardless of circumstances, to be 
found everywhere. On the great Feast which we have 
just celebrated 1 He overwhelmed me with His mercies. 
It seemed to me that His adorable Heart dilated in order 
to pour forth Its treasures with the greater abundance. 
I can find no words to express what God deigns to work 
in my soul. On seeing such things as it sees within the 
limits of faith my spirit is dumb with wonder. Emana- 
tions they are from God which so fill my soul to the brim 
as to overflow on the body.” 


~ 


1The Feast of the Sacred Heart. 
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We pause as we read between the lines of such silences. 
Mute lines more exquisitely lucid than could be any 
utterance of speech, and silently breathing as from afar 
the spirit that quickens and inspires them, till by some 
elusive touch we feel that we are being drawn for a fleeting 
moment within the golden gates. 

Taking up her pen again when the spell seemed somewhat 
broken, Madeleine writes, presumably to her director: 
“TIT can hardly ever pray now without feeling a sudden 
power seizing hold of, and taking possession of me, which 
hinders me from being able to participate in anything 
that passes exteriorly. Such assaults are not of a violent 
or embarrassing nature, but rather a satisfying, a kind of 
plenitude which fill my soul and makes me incapable of 
receiving anything save what is given me from within. . . 
I live, by the grace of God and the might of His power, in 
a state of continual consummation both of body and soul. 
I feel that a Divine Being dominates all my movements. 
It is God, He is my Light, my Occupation, my Life, I 
know of no other. The continual sight of what God is 
purifies my soul, preparing it from moment to moment 
to receive an increase of knowledge and of love. 

‘There is a—I know not what—a fire which accompanies 
these graces and which cleanses unceasingly the receptacle 
into which they flow. However absorbing may be my 
work it is as easy to me to be occupied with God during 
it as during the time of prayer, and I never stop to reflect 
as to what I shall do, or not do; the Spirit of God warns 
me of all my duties and makes me fulfil them so perfectly 
as to relieve me of every anxiety.” 

It is not surprising then to read in the Annals that the 
new Bursar gave the utmost satisfaction both within and 
without the Monastery. We are told that her precision 
and clearness of mind in all practical matters, her tact, 
her grasp of detail, and breadth of view were a constant 
theme of praise with the business men of Marseilles, who 
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had dealings with the convent, while the application of 
these same talents to the domestic affairs of the house 
endeared her to her sisters, more especially to the Lay and 
Qut-sisters who always appreciate such qualities, and 
whom she taught to hold poverty in honour and esteem. 
The noble tradition of the Grandes Maries for hospitality 
and almsgiving was as sacred to her as it ever continued 
to be to Mother de Nogaret. But whatever her capacity 
for business and for oiling the household machinery, it 
falls into shadow when we read of her genius in super- 
naturalising her very material employment. The will, 
the desire, nay oft-times the unexpressed intentions of her 
Superior, found expression in her actions. She was a 
living Rule with that spirit of complete dependence on 
authority which should be a characteristic virtue of a 
convent bursar. In little and great things she strove to 
veil the successes of her administration, and with the 
delicate perception of sanctity she skilfully let fall on 
other shoulders the mantle of praise which ought to have 
rested on her own. For eighteen months she held this 
office and during that time her sisters tell us that there 
was something about her manner of performing her duty 
that made all feel that Sister Madeleine considered herself 
as under an obligation to them for the privilege of serving 
them. 

Of her interior life at this date she writes that her soul 
was occupied and filled with the plenitude of God, that 
her sufferings continued to increase, yet that she was able 
to do all the work of her office without any unusual help, 
though she adds, ‘‘ My heart is always solitary, and I do 
not cease to pray in the midst of this multitude of occupa- 
tions which are capable of absorbing body, mind, and 
spirit.” 


CHAPTER XLV 
Vichr ON ILLUSION gh 


In the early days of her religious life Mgr. de Belsunce 
had forbidden Madeleine to keep any special record of the 
heavenly favours she had been in the habit of receiving, 
but he was not ignorant of her recent intimate correspond- 
ence with Pére Girard. This Father, feeling that her 
letters to him did not fully reveal her wonderful history, 
bade her write an account of her life, and therein relate, 
in order, all the graces she had received from God. 
Although it was a long time since the Bishop’s prohibition 
had been given, Madeleine immediately put it forward 
as an insuperable obstacle. Yet Pére Girard continued to 
insist that now she must obey him, and yielding, she set 
herself to obey. Taking up her pen to accomplish the 
imposed task, she found it impessible to record one single 
fact, to formulate one thought, or idea of what passed 
within her. Awe-struck at the strange phenomenon, she, 
who usually expressed herself with such facility, sat power- 
less with the blank paper before her. As she sat, light 
broke on her soul, and made clear her illusion while the 
reproaches of her Divine Lover smote her to the heart. 
Severely upbraiding herself, the unhappy sister sought 
Mother de Nogaret and humbly told her fault. With 
light and repentance peace returned to her soul, bringing 
with it, to her who was always so simple and obedient, an 
appreciation of the virtue of obedience such as she had 
never experienced before. It would be unbecoming in 
us to question the failing for which Madeleine so bitterly 
reproached herself, be it a weakness in yielding to the 
order of Pére Girard on a point previously otherwise 
settled by her lawful Superior, be it that her delicate 
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conscience upbraided her for a deflection in loyalty to 
her faithful father and friend: or perchance some more 
subtle fault, we know not. But of one thing we feel 
assured, however helpful are the glorious examples of 
virtue portrayed in the lives of the saints such flaws as 
this of Madeleine’s do far more to encourage us, not 
indeed because we like to see even a mote in the-eye of 
one whom we have learnt to love, far from it, but because 
with love comes the desire of imitation, and this desire 
is strengthened by every human failing that binds us 
through the knowledge of similar imperfections in ourselves 
to her whom we love. Then only can we hold out the 
hand of fellowship and say, ‘‘ Even as I have done, so 
did you, and it is you to whom God has vouchsafed such 
favours. I then may hope, frail as I am, to do great 
things in His service, knowing, alas! full well, however 
high my aim, poor indeed is the achievement.” 

Another source of encouragement is to be found in the 
fact that what is here recounted occurred within two years 
of Sister Remuzat’s saintly death, and after she had 
received all the marvellous favours related in these pages. 
May we not then in our lower sphere pursue our way in 
patience and much hope ? 

We cannot close this chapter without quoting a few 
lines from a letter of Madeleine’s to Pére Girard, written 
about this time (during her retreat of 1728) because there 
is about them that beautiful human friendship kept aglow 
by a Divine fire which characterised her relations with 
her intimate friends. ‘‘ Thank you,’’ she writes, ‘for 
the Mass you were so good as to say for me on Thursday. 
Our Lord gave me notice of it. I had been united with 
you in thanksgiving to the three Persons of the Adorable 
Trinity during all the time of my retreat, but on that day 
I became more intimately one with you.” Then she 
announces to him an approaching trial, and tells him how 
he is to bear it in these words: “ The Sacred Heart of 
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Jesus demands of you a complete sacrifice of self. He 
wishes you to refuse Him nothing that you know to be 
for His glory. Annihilation of self, and of all self-interest 
with continual dependence on His grace, is in a very special 
manner what He desires of you.”’ Though greatly struck 
by the communication, Pére Girard did not understand 
its full significance until subsequent years when a terribly 
unjust and humiliating trial, which, in the course of our 
narrative, we shall have occasion to relate, fell upon him 
and crowned his life. Then did he recall Madeleine’s 
words and recognise that God had sent them as a warning 
to prepare him for this blow. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
CASTELLANE 


ALTHOUGH the Visitation Order was on the whole loyal 
during the Jansenist heresy, it, too, suffered by the assaults 
made upon every institution in the Church. 

Madame de Sévigné, speaking in her letters of one Visi- 
tation convent which she was in the habit of visiting, tells 
us that she had given the nuns the “ Treatise On Frequent 
Communion,” by Arnauld,! with which they were charmed, 
but that their perusal of this book must be kept a great 
secret and on no account get known. It is pleasant to 
find some years later that this same Community became 
conspicuous for its opposition to Jansenism and its loyalty 
to the Holy See. Yet not quite all the daughters of Holy 
Mary had the humility and courage that characterised 
this house. Nevers and Castellane were the two chiefly 


*This book discountenanced the practice of frequent Com- 
munion. 
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infected, and on their behalf prayer without intermission 
was offered to God by the whole Institute which at this 
period numbered from 150 to 160 houses. It is remarkable 
that both these Communities refused to countenance the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart, and that simultaneously 
with its adoption at Nevers the sisters turned from false 
doctrine and false devotions and became once more loving 
and obedient children of the Church. But at Castellane 
the Community fell completely under the influence of its 
Bishop, Jean Soanen, who took infinite pains to imbue 
his daughters with Jansenistic doctrines, using for this 
end all the eloquence for which he was so justly remark- 
able. This Prelate refused to adhere to the Bull, Umz- 
genttus, and appealed to a general council. At the age of 
eighty he was condemned at the Council of Embrun, 
suspended, and sent to the Monastery of Chaise Dieu 
where he died contumacious at the age of ninety-three. 
The condemnation of their Bishop seems but to have 
exasperated the Visitandines of Castellane and egged them 
on to further rebellion. Not the Pope, nor all the Church, 
they declared, could change their opinions. When 
threatened with excommunication they replied that they 
gloried in suffering for justice’ sake and that if the Holy 
Father should strike, it could only be to crown as Victims 
to-day, those, who to-morrow would bear the Martyr’s 
palm. 

Meanwhile Madeleine was night and day pleading for 
her erring sisters, and there is little doubt but that her 
intense sympathy with sin and suffering which always 
reacted so painfully on her health and was said to have 
shortened her pilgrimage, reached its climax when her own 
beloved Order, in the persons of the sisters of Castellane, 
was the object of her solicitude. To her prayers and 
advice Mgr. de Belsunce chiefly attributed, under God, 
their ultimate complete reconciliation with the Church, 
although it did not occur until her intercession in heaven 
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was added to her earthly pleadings, taking place as it 
did at the end of the year in which she died. 

These unhappy nuns continued in open rebellion until 
they drew upon themselves the condemnation of the 
Church, and the King ordered by lettres de cachet eleven 
of the sisters to leave their convent and to be placed in 
various religious houses. Amongst others the two mon- 
asteries of Marseilles offered a kindly welcome to these 
poor misguided ones. This wise measure secured for 
them a period of isolation and prayer during which God 
gave them light to see the error of their ways. Hearing 
of this happy result, M. de la Motte, the priest who had 
replaced their former Jansenistic chaplain, obtained per- 
mission for them to return to their own convent. Little 
did he anticipate the opposition such a step would evoke 
on the part of those who had been allowed to remain in 
Castellane, of whom there were twenty, not including Lay 
and Out Sisters. Arrived at the convent, the returned 
exiles-were refused admittance, the Community alleging 
that it could not be called upon to live with apostates, 
which term they applied to the sisters who had forsaken 
the path of error. Admittance was insisted upon, but as 
firmly refused, until, after much contention it was effected 
by force. Once within the convent the crisis became acute, 
and a true schism began. While the contending parties 
professed to be faithfully serving Him who made Himself 
all things to all men, each kept as aloof and as independent 
of one another as if residing in different hemispheres. 
Office, meals, recreation and the other religious exercises 
of the day were all held apart. If sorrow could be in 
heaven, how St. Francis and St. Chantal would have 
mourned as they looked down upon these degenerate 
daughters. While on earth the whole Order’s unceasing 
supplication held back God’s avenging hand, until little 
by little the tact and gentleness of M. de la Motte brought 
about a change, and it was found possible to introduce a 
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Mother Superior from the Visitation of Embrun ; a woman 
of such sweetness and firmness of character that she 
gradually won back all, with the exception of four sisters, 
who died before the happy day of reconciliation, and who 
were included by the Jansenists in their roll of martyrs. 
This painful state of disloyalty was still enthralling her 
sisters when Madeleine attained her thirty-third year, 
for which eventful day she had all her life yearned. 
Though weighed down with so crushing a sorrow, she 
celebrated her birthday (November 29th, 1729) with the 
remembrance of the secret premonition of her death at 
this age, which Mgr. de Belsunce tells us she had received 
in her childhood, and there arose in her spirit that peculiar 
joy which the first touch of possession awakens in the long 
expectant heart. This belief had sustained her in many 
a sad hour through these three and thirty years, for 
although, in the early days of her religious life, she had 
been forbidden to harbour the thought, yet, however 
loyally she buried the pleasure of dwelling upon it, the 
fact remained, nor could she forget that it had been super- 
naturally made known to her. The birthday passed, and 
as the new year opened, this holy nun felt, in common with 
many a saint before her, like a voyager whose heart; after 
a long night of storm and stress; leaps up as at dawn he 
looks across the waters and sees that land is near. But 
mayhap, while his eyes linger thereon, a mist gathers 
about the shore, and he can no longer tell if indeed it be 
at hand, the doubt recalls him to a sense of duty and he 
turns sadly to face once more the ocean life. So does it 
seem to have been with Madeleine, for she writes: ‘‘ New 
Year’s day, 1730, I have no desire whatever either for life 
_or death, only at passing moments the wish to die in the 
year upon which I have just entered comes upon me, 
and I think how great the consolation if this were to be the 
last of my years and one of overwhelming sorrow. But I 
do not let myself dwell on this thought, nor, as long as 
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it is God’s pleasure will I refuse to toil, however painful 
and protracted the labour may be. I long for the end. 
Oh! how I am straitened till it come, yet I am not 
troubled, and if I must needs linger on for fifty years I 
will do so still saying, Amen.” 

Madeleine’s gentle submissiveness appealed to the 
Heart of her Divine Lover and He prepared to call her 
home. To fit her for her destiny as the days succeeded © 
one another He revealed Himself more fully, so that her 
sisters, perceiving the daily change, felt the summons 
could not be far off, for there was more of heaven than 
earth about her, and at last as the warmth of her heavenly 
country more and more penetrated her being, they ques- 
tioned how she could exist at all in the chill atmosphere 
of earth. In her own direct and expressive way she tries 
to tell Pére Girard something of her state. “I do not 
know,” she says, “whether I suffer or enjoy. God’s 
assaults are becoming more frequent, and my body, 
though able to keep up, is utterly enfeebled. The way in 
which He holds me apart from all that is of earth does 
not allow me to perceive anything whatever that falls 
under the senses. Oh! how hard it is to bear the weight 
of the liberality of God, whose communications of Him- — 
self are so measureless, and who makes Himself known 
to me in Himself. Oft-times I all but faint, and though 
God always gives me strength proportioned to the grace 
He imparts, even so my weakness almost causes my 
undoing. When receiving Holy Communiion on the Feast 
of the Sacred Heart He allowed me to draw freely from the 
immense riches of this adorable Heart. I felt that the 
powers of my soul were, so to say, suspended, and this 
lasted until the evening and left me but little liberty to 
fulfil my external duties.” 

There is a difficulty about this portion of the life of 
the Venerable Servant of God, during which her apparently 
sudden restoration to health had been looked upon more 
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than once as miraculous; but modern knowledge of 
tuberculosis proves these alternations to be one of the 
characteristics of the disease. Consumptives are subject 
to wonderful periods of convalescence during which they 
seem to have regained all their former strength, until 
sudden collapses make it apparent that the disease is all 
the time sapping the life of the patient. We therefore 
think it better not to dwell upon these phases in her 
illness, nor to treat them as miraculous. Upon recovering 
from one such period of anxiety for the Community, she 
writes with simple resignation, “‘ According to all ap- 
pearances I must go on living; the good God does not 
want me ; there must be something in me which displeases 
Him, and obliges Him to send me back and shut the door 
upon me, when He had just led me to it. Praise be to 
Him for ever! Ido not know what His designs are in 
my regard but I can see dimly the immense value of this 
state of suffering. The only permission I have asked is 
to communicate—this sums up all my desire, and it has 
been granted to me.” She then tells us that, to the sur- 
prise of all, she is again doing everything just like the 
rest of the Community. How.it is she does not under- 
stand, nor does it concern her to know, for her life is one 
long act of perfect trust. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
DEATH 


THE aching solitude, the heart sickness that comes of 
long waiting was replaced by a buoyant expectancy as 
the day of Madeleine’s eternal espousals drew near. Her 
future happiness seemed in anticipation to take complete 
possession of her, revealing itself in the most natural and 
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familiar way. The sister habit-maker, wishing to fit her 
for a new habit, she objects, saying: “‘ Why should you 
give me anew habit ? I shall not wear it out, and another 
will have the discomfort of using it after me.” On New 
Year’s Eve, 1729, we find her assuring her Spiritual Aid ?_ 
for the coming year that they would not be long in one 
another’s company for she was going to die. The thought 
so preoccupied her and made her feel so happy that like 
all joys it would out. One day she exclaimed unawares, 
“T am thirty-three now, I shall die this year. Isn’t it 
glorious!’ and again, while speaking of the Sacred Heart 
she suddenly became unable to master her emotion, and 
in order to hide it hastily withdrew, but in so doing she 
was overheard to say, “‘ God’s Will be done, but I do not 
think I can bear it much longer.” Verily the fire of 
Divine love had grown altogether beyond her control 
and was consuming and killing its victim. In this wise 
she lived through the month of January, checking off, so 
to say, like a child at school before the holidays, each day 
as its passage shortened the road of which the goal was 
now almost within sight. Towards the end of the month 
an attack of hemorrhage confined her to her bed; she 
knew it was the signal for her departure, but rather than 
distress her sisters, whom the physician had reassured, 
she kept the sweet secret to herself. On Sunday morning, 
February 5th, she left her bed, but that night had a relapse. 
So many were, however, ill with colds in the Infirmary 
that for want of room she was not taken there till Febru- 
ary oth, six days before her death. Although the doctor 
continued to give it as his opinion that there was no 
cause for uneasiness even up to the eve of her death, 
there was a general feeling of depression throughout the 
house, which the sisters tried to relieve by bestowing upon 


1 At the Visitation on the last day of the year the sisters are 
appointed two and two as Spiritual Companions to one another 
throughout the coming year. 
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Madeleine those minute attentions that herald the approach 
of a long parting and they, in return, were consoled by the 
loving affection with which she accepted their kindnesses. 
Yet she but lent herself to others, as we hear from her 
cousin, Sister Madeleine Angelique Vincents from whom 
we also hear that she not only suffered from the physical 
depression occasioned by her malady, but had also to 
battle with very distressing troubles of mind and heart, 
and most bitter of all, yet most blissful, she lay prostrate 
under the ineffable sufferings occasioned by the glorious 
wounds of love: the Stigmata. Simple as a child and 
void of all returns on self, Madeleine, in answer to her 
Superior’s enquiries, replied, ‘I suffer beyond anything 
that can be expressed. Everything in me is crucified.” 
Then turning to Mother de Nogaret who was sitting beside 
her, she said in a tone of gratitude and wonder as a child 
who confidingly imparts some great secret, ‘‘ Never could 
I have thought it possible that God would grant me such 
a favour as this to leave me in pure suffering ’-—and she 
asked the Mother to pray for her that she might make good 
use of the great gift. All this time she remained united 
to God with that deep peace and trust which His servants 
so often seem to possess as the heritage of bitter sorrow. 

Who that has gone through it but can vividly recall 
how at such moments of unalloyed pain all lighter ills 
drop from us and we stand emancipated and alone, for the 
sorrow, and above all if it be a humiliating sorrow, rids us 
of transitory cares, while a realisation of our nearness to 
God breaks upon us in a manner that we have never 
hitherto experienced. For souls of this calibre the apex 
of sorrow becomes at moments the acme of peace, And 
is not such peace unutterable joy ? 

From the oth to the 15th of February, the day upon 
which the holy nun died, Mother de Nogaret was in 
constant attendance. On the goth, Madeleine asked to 
make her confession to Pére Cabassole, a Jesuit, in whom 


14 
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she had great confidence, but when the message came that 
he was ill and unable to come to the convent she received 
it silently without manifesting the least disappointment, 
and turning to her heavenly Lover she seemed, as it were, 
to nestle in the thought of His greatness and her own 
littleness. One request she made of her Superior—that 
the remedies used to relieve her might not be applied to 
her chest, nor to her left side, for these portions of her 
body had, as we know, been consecrated by the super- 
natural marks upon them of which evidence was in a few 
days to be given to all the world. Her wish was, of course, 
reverently adhered to. 

-As the days passed, the invalid continued to grow 
weaker, and yet the loving eyes that watched her with 
such anxiety put away from them the unwelcome truth 
that life was in the balance. On the 14th she again asked 
to confess to Pére Cabassole. ‘‘ Upon hearing her re- 
quest,’’ says Sister Vincent, ‘‘I said in jest, ‘I suppose 
you want to die, then, since you are asking for confession ? ’ 
‘She replied in a tone that pierced my heart, ‘ Must not 
God put the finishing stroke to His work?’’’ The Jesuit 
Father came that day and the invalid proposed making 
a general confession, but Pére Cabassole objected, thinking 
the effort beyond her’strength. ‘ Father, I am a great 
sinner,” she replied, ‘‘ God is just and He asks it of me,” 
then, without awaiting further permission, she began her 
confession, making it fully, humbly, and with great clear- 
ness of mind. At its conclusion she appeared for some 
time altogether absorbed and the priest, asking her upon 
what her thoughts dwelt, she replied, ‘‘ Upon the great 
mercy of God.’”’ She then told him that her dispositions 
had undergone a change. Upon expressing a wish that 
he should speak to her about the Sacred Heart he did so 
for a few minutes, when he left, fearing to fatigue her. 
At half past three, Vespers being over, Sister Vincent 
returned and, thinking death far away, began to tease her 
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cousin, saying playfully, ‘‘ Of course, you are quite ready 
to die now that you have been to confession. Have you 
told everything ? Did you get out all the big things ? ’’— 
with an amused ripple of laughter. Madeleine answered, 
“I could hardly speak I was so oppressed,’’ upon which 
Sister Vincent caressed her and went off. Towards eight 
o'clock that evening her weakness greatly increased and 
seeing that she was becoming drowsy, Mother de Nogaret 
did not like to leave her, but Madeleine, thinking as always 
of others and fearing the fatigue for the Mother, roused 
herself from her drowsiness to beg her Superior to go 
away, assuring her with many entreaties that she felt 
better—the good Mother, however, could not share her 
conviction, and therefore did not yield to her persuasions. 
At ten o’clock she fell asleep and passed a quiet night. 

Amongst those who gathered round the sick bed that 
evening was a young nun who had been sister Remuzat’s 
assistant in the bursar’s office. Smiling upon her, Made- 
leine said, “ Is it not good news that I am going to die ? ”’ 
It surely was for the Blessed one herself, but not for those 
whom she was about to leave, yet the Sister tried to 
acquiesce amidst her tears which, Madeleine observing, 
said, ‘“Oh! don’t cry, don’t cry, rather let us be glad 
for I am soon to have the joy of seeing God.’”’ ‘‘ When 
you see Him,” said her companion, “ will you remember 
me?” ‘Ah, how could I ever forget one who has been 
so kind to me,” was the affectionate rejoinder. 

During these last hours of her life Madeleine was given 
an acute perception of God’s attribute of Justice, accom- 
panied by a most painful realisation of her approaching 
judgment, and a sense of terror at the thought of it; but 
not for long did her Divine Master suffer her who had ever 
been faithful to Him to remain in such dire affliction, and 
taking from her all fear, He replaced it by a feeling of 
loving trust and confidence in Him and an intense desire 
to behold Him and be with Him for ever. It is to this 
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that, we presume, she alluded when telling Pére Cabassole 
that her dispositions had changed. About four in the 
morning the chaplain, whom Madeleine had asked for 
on awakening, came to administer the last Sacraments— 
before receiving them, the dying sister, as is customary 
in this and other Orders, asked pardon of the Community 
very simply and humbly for all the bad example she had 
given. Turning afterwards to Mother de Nogaret, she 
said, “‘ Mother, when all is over and the Subvenite sancts 
Det has been said, may it be followed immediately by the 
Litany of the Sacred Heart?” The Mother assuring her 
that it should be so, Madeleine then renewed her vows, 
pledging her fealty for the last time to her Lord. As she © 
saw the Sacred Host she looked upon It with reverent 
love and said in the lingering accents with which one 
pronounces a thought sweet to dwell upon, “It is true 
then that the happy moment has come when I am about 
to lose myself in the Heart of Jesus—this Divine Saviour 
comes to me for the last time—never again shall I be 
separated from Him ’’—and then, “I am only a sinner, 
but in His mercy I put my trust ’’—and again, “‘ Rejoice 
with me, for the reign of sin will soon no more have power 
over me.” 

Those who were with Madeleine tell us that as she re- 
ceived Holy Viaticum she became inebriated with the 
sweetness of the Divine Presence, and fell into an ecstasy. 
To all who knelt around, this supreme assault of love 
manifested its vehemence by an impetuous trembling,! 
an agitation which completely over-mastered her—her 
heart palpitating violently, so that the onlookers began 
to wonder if contact-with the Heart of her Saviour was 


1As the impetuous trembling which preceded the death of 
the servant of God might at the persent day be attributed to rigor, 
we asked medical opinion and are assured that rigor rarely, if ever, 
occurs in cases of consumption, and in no illness does it take place 
in the later stages of the disease 
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not even than taking place. From out her dying lips 
came forth powerful and fervent ejaculations of love, as 
if in one last great effort the soul strove to liberate itself 
from its mortal prison—then came a short agony from 
which Anne Madeleine Remuzat was released by the 
power of her Beloved. 

The day had broken and the shadows fled away. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
POPULAR ENTHUSIASM 


At? five o’clock on the morning of Wednesday, February 
15th, 1730, such inhabitants of Marseilles as were abroad 
at that early hour, remarked a brilliant light over the 
monastery of the Grandes Maries; and at the same 
moment a similar phenomenon took place at dAuriol, 
where the light was distinctly seen over the Chateau de 
la Glaciére, the home of Madeleine’s childhood. In 
both cases those who saw it cried out spontaneously : 
“The Saint must be dead’’; and so it was. Even as 
they gazed on the unwonted spectacle, the soul of 
Madeleine Remuzat was entering her eternal home. 

Within the monastery the same strange unearthly 
light awakened Sister Catherine Aimée Chataignier; it 
shone brightly at the foot of her bed, lighting up her 
whole cell. ‘‘ The light of Israel has gone out,” she said 
to herself ; and, rising quickly, hastened to the Infirmary 
just in time to witness the holy death. 

The servant of God had reached the age of 33 years, 
2 months, and 17 days; eighteen years of which were 
spent in Religion. 

No death knell told of the passing of the saintly nun, 
but a peal rang out from the belfry to announce that the 
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time of labour had ended, that the new life had begun for 
one of the inmates of the monastery, where ‘‘ nor mourn- 
ing, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any more, for the 
former things have passed away.”’ 4 

Yet for all the great hope within their hearts, the sisters 
‘mourned the loss of one who had lived so holily with them 
for eighteen happy years, and on that chill February 
morning many a silent tear was shed, and many a sob 
echoed through the quiet dormitories. There were some 
there who had not been kind to Madeleine in days gone 
by, and the memory of their unkindness now added 
bitter remorse to the sense of loss, but these were few, 
for the young nun was greatly loved and reverenced. In 
her native town even as her soul passed, the news of the 
Maid’s death spread abroad. Her heavenly Lover had 
taken upon Himself that office, for as we like to think He 
heralded her coming to earth by the light of a star,* so, 
now, was He pleased to make known her departure from 
it by another strange manifestation of light, and to those - 
who saw it He gave, with the interpretation of its mean- 
ing, the mission to make it known. So it came about 
that before many hours, “‘ the Saint is dead,’ was echoed 
from mouth to mouth. In the salon, and the bourse, with 
officers of the galleys, and the tradesfolk, it was discussed 
as the chief event of the day, for all alike mourned her 
who had so loved and suffered for them. But he who 
felt the loss more acutely than any other was Mgr, de 
Belsunce. Madeleine had been to him as a visible Angel, 
directing him by her counsel, and giving him the powerful 
help of her intercession with God; and now she was 
taken at an hour when he still was in constant need of 


1 Apocalypse, XXI. 

2 There is a Hadihian faithfully handed down by the family 
of Remuzat and in the Visitation Order that on the day of Made- 
leine’s birth a star was seen at Auriol over the Chateau de la 
Glaciére in broad daylight, 
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her assistance; but such was the Will of his Divine 
Master, and to fulfil that Will was the ruling passion of 
his soul. 

In after years this faithful friend pathetically counts 
up his ministrations to his spiritual child in a letter to 
Mother de Gérard. ‘‘I examined her,” he writes, ‘‘ as 
to her vocation, gave her the veil, received her vows, 
and during her innocent and edifying life I was privileged 
to witness both the wonderful graces with which she was 
favoured, and her fidelity in responding to them. In her 
anxieties and trials she sometimes made me her confidant, 
and after her precious death I accompanied her to the 
grave, and myself performed the ceremony of interment. 
To recall all this is now an exceeding great consolation 
and happiness to me.”’ But long before the holy Prelate 
wrote these lines he had given to the world an irrefutable 
attestation of the marvels of her life in an open letter 
addressed to Sister Marie Agnes de Gréard, May roth, 
1732, of which mention is made in a later chapter. 

Immediately upon the death of Anne Madeleine, with 
the permission of Superiors, Sister Catherine Aimée, 
taking a light, examined the side of the deceased upon 
which Madeleine had formerly engraven the name of 
Jesus. She found only some portions of the letters, the 
rest having been effaced by the form of a heart which 
Our Lord had Himself imprinted there. Mother de 
Nogaret and several of the sisters were present at this 
examination, and all clearly saw the heart and the half 
effaced letters of the Holy Name. 

During that and the following day visitors thronged 
to the convent. Young and old, rich and poor came 
weeping and mourning to beg for some relic, some thread 
of her garment, some object that had belonged to the 
Saint ; for by no other name was she henceforth designated 
in Marseilles. It was impossible to empty the convent 
chapel of the crowds who brought rosaries, crosses, medals 
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and other objects of devotion to touch the body, which 


remained quite flexible. Those who approached near — 


lingered by it, and, we are told, that that power of 


attraction which in life had been so valuable an asset to © : 


Madeleine’s apostolate was still there in death; for as 
she lay with sweet serenity of countenance and dignity 
of mien it was difficult to realise that her voice would no 
longer, as of old, win them to the love of the Sacred 
Heart of their Saviour. The sisters, too, while contem- 
plating that unearthly beauty, felt conscious of new light 
and strength imparted to them. 

The burial was, at the request of Mgr. de Belsunce, 
postponed until he had said. Mass in the presence of the 
remains. This he did next day, and announced his in- 
tention of presiding at the funeral. The, Jesuit Fathers 
of Sainte Croix begged that the Saint’s blood should be 
preserved. “In order to comply with their request,” 
says Sister Vincent, “‘ we asked the surgeon, who happened 
to be in the house, to procure it for us. He made a large 
opening in the arm but very little blood came ; however, 
on opening the breast it flowed profusely. It occurred to 
us then to keep the heart apart, and for this purpose 
Mgr. de Belsunce again put off the funeral for some hours, 
during which a cast was taken of the face of the deceased. 
In order to extract the heart the surgeon had to un- 
cover the breast, upon doing so he and those present 
perceived that the name of Diew was engraved in large 
letters of the size of a penny right across, covering it 


from side to side.’’ It will be remembered that besides 


the Holy Name upon her heart Madeleine had likewise 
traced this sacred word on her breast—a dedication of 
the temple of her body to its Creator. 

‘‘ Having examined these letters, the surgeon attested 
that no natural power could produce; after death, the 
startling phenomenon which met his eyes, namely, the 
colour of these letters which was of a fresh, brilliant 
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vermilion. Of the heart imprinted on the side he gave a 
like judgment. They then collected the blood by steeping 
linen in it and closed the openings. The hour of inter- 
‘ment having come Mgr. de Belsunce arrived at the head 
of his Cathedral Chapter.’’ } 

Sister Vincent continues, ‘‘an immense concourse of 
people filled the church and blocked all the adjacent 
streets, demanding once more to see the Saint. As the 
enclosure doors opened to admit the Bishop the crowd 
pressed in after him, and he, far from prohibiting this 
breach of rule, did but encourage it, saying he would like the 
whole town to be there to see for themselves the majesty that 
shone on the countenance of the Saint. A strange medley 
of all sorts of people, men, women, and little children, 
filled the choir, all weeping and mourning, and indeed 
we ourselves could not restrain our tears. When we took 
up the coffin to carry it to the grave the lamentations 
redoubled. I, being one of the bearers? kissed her once 
more, and as I did so I thought my heart would break. 
On the short road between the church and the grave the 
people cut off all they could lay hold of from her habit 
till it barely reached her knees. Outside the choir, men 
were kneeling waiting to kiss her feet, which they did 
with all possible reverence. The body was placed in a 
vault under the cloister, Mgr. de Belsunce according it 
all the honours compatible with religious simplicity. 
While officiating he could not restrain his emotion nor 
was he concerned to hide it. ... When the obsequies 
were ended the sorrowful and reverent crowd withdrew 

1 From a letter of Sister Vincent to a Jesuit Father, September 
Ist, 1730. A copy of which letter was in 1885 found in the Archives 
of the monastery of Paray-le-Monial, and after careful examination 
was acknowledged to have every mark and sign of being a true 
representation of the original, His Lordship, Mgr. Robart, Bishop 
of Marseilles, satisfied as to its authenticity, affixed his episcopal 
seal to the paper of authentication, November 29th, 1885. 


2 Itis the custom for the Sisters of the Visitation, and some other 
Orders, to carry their deceased companions to the grave, 
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leaving the Bishop and the surgeon in the convent. His 
Lordship then related to the latter all that he had seen in 
regard to the holy Maid and asked him to return next 
day, and to bring with him two other medical men. There 
was a certain M. Reymon who treated the Maid as a vision- 
ary. The convent surgeon, after he had seen the Bishop, ~ 
called upon this man, and although M. Reymon assured 
him that he did not believe anything whatever that he 
had just related to him, he promised, because of his 
friend’s insistence, to accompany him to the convent on 
the following day. All three arrived next morning. 
They found the breast still full of blood. Pére Rigard, 
who was present, had provided himself with linen which 
he steeped in the blood to preserve it as a relic. When 
the incredulous Dr. Reymon had carefully examined 
everything, he appeared wholly astonished and avowed 
that he would not have lost that day for anything in the 
world, and that it was not from what he had heard but 
from what he had now seen that he was lost in admiration. 
The other medical men said likewise. After this they 
proceeded to open the heart of the Saint, and so much 
pure, fresh blood flowed that M. Reymon, in his new found 
enthusiasm, cried out: ‘ Behold a heart full indeed of the 
love of God.’ Both he and the surgeons sent written 
attestations of the result of their examinations, and the 
Bishop, probably when forwarding these documents to 
Mother de Nogaret, wrote repeating and affirming their 
statements, saying that the medical men attested that 
the singular marks that appeared on the Maid’s body 
after her death could not have been engraved by any but 
a supernatural hand. ‘All this,’ he says, ‘adds to the 
conviction we have already had of the sanctity of her life, 
and makes us believe that she has died the death of the 
just, so precious in the sight of God.’”’ 4 


+ Letter to Sister de Gréard. May t1oth, 1732, 
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The following interesting fact is related in the annals: 
One of the surgeons whose mind was filled with a 
reverent wonder at all that he had just seen, returned to 
the convent, and only thinking of his love and admiration 
for her to whose sanctity he had the honour of bearing 
witness, went down to the vault and approaching the re- 
mains devoutly kissed the corpse. A schoolgirl who was 
present ventured to remark to some persons standing 
by, that it is related how certain Virgins under similar 
circumstances had blushed even after death. Yielding to 
a pious curiosity she drew near the coffin, and saw that 
a bright red diffused that part of the face which had been 
touched. The surgeon himself perceiving it humbly deplored 
his thoughtless act, fell on his knees at the Saint’s feet to 
ask her pardon and, rising, reverently left the vault. Sister 
Vincent tells us that later in the afternoon she herself 
visited the remains and found that portion of the coun- 
tenance of the deceased, as the old chronicle quaintly 
expresses it, “‘ with a crimson blush like the morning sky.” 
Several other sisters also saw this extraordinary pheno- 
menon and withdrew praising God Who is so wonderful 
in His Saints. The coffin was then carefully closed and 
sealed. , 

The above marvellous statements, a portion of which 
have been related in an earlier part of this history, will 
no doubt to many be hardly credible, although they here 
bear every mark of authenticity, but the incredulous 
should remember that what is strictly outside our ex- 
perience is likewise outside our censorship. We can no 
more set the seal of our judgment on God’s ways with 
a Saint, than, to take the antithesis, we can profess to 
understand the treatment of the enemy of mankind with 
one in his power. And, apart from this, our extreme 
want of simplicity often incapacitates us from understand- 
ing what may be called, with all reverence, the reciprocity 
of God’s ways, who in the exuberance of His love gives 
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forth measure for measure, as He indeed tells us He will 
always do, paying back His intimates in the same coin 
astheirown. So this keen and vivid girl, typical daughter 
of the South, brands herself as belonging to God not in one 
spot only, but in the very excess of her love and regardless 
of pain, repeats the evidence of her deed of surrender, 
And He, as if to manifest how acceptable to Him were 
these testimonies of His proprietorship, taking up His 
child’s idea, deigns to bestow a return gift by verifying 
her action, and Himself makes the seal indelible ; for it 
is Clearly attested by three independent medical authorities 
that no human hand could have produced such efiects. 

We pass our lives in a tangle of mysteries which, because 
the world accepts, we feign to understand. But when 
every now and again some deed, strange because of its 
startling simplicity, ‘‘ Some blessing of the deep that lieth 
beneath,’ accosts us, we rise up and reject it. That 
God should do such childlike things does not come within 
our scope of thought ; it is too deep in its simplicity for 
our idea of what is becoming in the Deity, who to many 
cannot be a Deity at all unless He can be formed to fit 
the compass of their minds. The unconscious humility, 
so refreshingly independent in thought and act—so un- 
concemed of criticism—the absolute simplicity with which 
these things are related ii the convent annals, bear testi- 
mony to their truth, and in a life story such as this of Sister 
Remuzat the constant recurrence of suffering never allows 
us to forget that : “‘ The gate of entrance to all such favours 
is the Cross; and that the gate is narrow. They who 
desire to enter in that way are few, while those who desire 
the joys that come of it are many.” ? 


1 Genesis xlix. 2, 26 
7A Spiritual Canticle St. John of the Cross, stanza XXX, v. 1, 


CHAPTER XLIX 
MoRE TROUBLE WITH JANSENISTS 


TE day after Madeleine’s death Mgr. de Belsunce collected 
in part her writings and correspondence, together with 
the attestations of the surgeons already mentioned, while 
Mother de Nogaret and the sisters of the Grandes Maries 
were called upon to depose viva voce and in writing on the 

life and virtues of their holy companion. ‘ 
Mother de Saint Innocent, who was at this time govern- ” 
ing the Visitation monastery at Val d’Aoste, sent a special 
memorial of the marvels she had witnessed, and the com- 
munications she had received from her saintly daughter. 
The testimony borne by the sisters told its own tale of 
how heroically the deceased had interpreted that rule of 
perfection laid down by both the Founders of her Order ; 
that with the sole exception of losing their own souls they 
should never refuse to do or to suffer anything for their 
neighbour. Outside the convent the Saznt’s reputation 
for sanctity, and faith in her intercession grew and 
strengthened with every new manifestation of her power. 
So frequent were these, that Marseilles for the time over- 
looked the other saints in heaven who would gladly inter- 
cede, so sure were they of this one who had just left them. 
Their confidences to her when on earth could, they felt, 
scarce yet have ceased to vibrate in her ears, as the sound 
of her voice was still living in theirs; and this strong 
faith, combined with her petitions, worked endless wonders. 
Her cousin, Sister Vincent, gives us an account of these 
days of fervour which leave a pleasant assurance that the 
piquancy that distinguished her youth, before she entered 
Madeleine’s convent, had not forsaken her in the cloister. 
Her long letter to. a Jesuit Father from which we have 
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quoted in a previous chapter, tells us that since this 


glorious death so many cures had been effected by the - 


application of the relics of the deceased that it would be 
impossible to recount them, and were she to attempt to do 
so she would be obliged to sit down and never drop her 
pen for a full month; though as regards herself there 
would be no wonder-working ! “‘for,’’ she adds, “I feel 
convinced that my holy cousin would not only obtain 


from Our Lord a continuance of my troubles but, more 


than likely, an increase of them .. . our Saint always 
reproached me for my lack of courage. The parlours,” 
she goes on to say, “‘ were all day long besieged with 


visitors impatient to learn every detail of the Saint’s life — 


and death.’’ So it came about that Madeleine’s ecstasies, 
the “ Spiritual Lent,” 
had been favoured, all reached the ear of the public. 

At this time there was at Toulon a young woman of 
some twenty years of age named Marie Catherine La 
Cadiére, daughter of a local merchant, who having heard 
of Madeleine and being consumed with an insatiable desire 
_ for notice, professed to have received like favours. She 
published an account of her pseudo visions and ecstasies 
and, in imitation of Anne Madeleine; entitled it The Lent. 
This girl put herself under the direction of the holy Jesuit 
Pére Girard ; how far she imposed upon him it is impossible 
to say, but he wisely advised her to retire to a convent, 
and La Cadiére entered the Poor Clares, at Ollioules, where 
her sojourn was, however, short. At her own request the 
Bishop of Toulon sent his chaplain to take her away, and 
his Lordship gave her for confessor the Prior of the Car- 
melites, who was a strong Jansenist. Whether done with 
intent, or no, this action on the part of the Bishop afforded 
an excellent opportunity for an attack upon the Jesuits, 
and for censuring their spiritual direction. Pére Girard, 
it is needless to say, was the victim. The whole disgraceful 
affair was dragged before the public and brought into the 


even the stigmata with which she 
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Law Courts by the Jansenists, who were thus enabled to 
satisfy their hatred both of the Society of Jesus, and Mgr. 
de Belsunce. But, notwithstanding their gross calumnies, 
truth, as always, ultimately prevailed. Meeting with 
courage and dignity the unwarrantable charges brought 
against him, Pére Girard cleared himself of all accusations 
and was declared innocent by the Court of Aix, on October 
the roth, 1731. In this trial Madeleine’s fair name had 
been linked with that of the impostor La Cadiére, and a 
Jansenist writer, a certain lawyer named Chaudon, pub- 
lished a book entitled “‘ Memoires ou Factums,” in which 
de Belsunce, Sister Remuzat, and her Community were 
all libelled and defamed. The Jansenists gave extrava- 
gant praise to this publication, and their official organ, 
“Les Nouvelles Ecclesiastiques,’ 1 continued to spread 
calumnies against the Bishop and “ his pretended Saint.’ 
Mgr. de Belsunce, in virtue of his authority as pastor, con- 
demned this work and with characteristic energy at once 
undertook the defence of the holy Religious whose reputa- 
tion was sacrificed to party hatred. He addressed several 
letters to the then Minister, Cardinal de Fleury, demanding 
justice against these scandalous writings and specifying, 
“ That the memory of one of the Religious, Sister Remuzat, 
who had died in the odour of sanctity, was being infamously 
outraged,” but his just protests were reproduced with 
- malice in the heretical publications, putting further evil 
constructions on the question, and while the Bishop’s 
voice was only heard at Marseilles the libellous articles 
were spread broadcast over Europe. It was at this 
juncture that Sister Marie Agnes de Gréard, then at 


1 This journal was founded in 1729, to defend and propagate 
the ideas and practices of the Convulsionaries, a class of Jansenist 
fanatics {very similar to the modern Spiritists], whose excesses 
compelled the civil authorities to intervene. The Convulsionaries 
at length succumbed to ridicule, and died by their own hand. 

—Catholic Encyclopaedia, vol. VIII. art. on Jansenism 
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Rouen, addressed a letter to the Bishop expressing her 
deep regret that the name of her holy friend should be 
dragged into such a degrading and unseemly controversy. 
This protest afforded Monseigneur an admirable oppor- 
tunity of making public the esteem in which he held Sister 
Remuzat. He published his answer in an open letter, a _ 
document which has been styled a masterly vindication — 
of Anne Madeleine Remuzat and a complete unmasking 
of the tactics of the Jansenists. Its circulation soon rivalled 
that of the libellous attacks and put to confusion the 
Jansenists, whom it finally silenced, at least on this point, 
while all lovers of truth welcomed the justification of the 
Maid and of her valiant defender. 


CHAPTERsSh 
FAITHFUL MARSEILLES 


AT the close of the eighteenth century the French Revolu- 
tion broke out and amongst the banished Religious were 
the Grandes Maries of Marseilles. The Community dis- 
persed, some returning to their families, others seeking 
refuge in Italy, whence, however, with the exception of 
two sisters of Italian nationality who remained at the 
Visitation of St. Remo, they were all quickly ejected on 
the ground that French exiles were by law forbidden 
residence. Obliged to return to Marseilles where innumer- 
able sufferings awaited them, of which interesting details 
are given in the annals, they lived incognito until, at 
length, on August the 17th, 1806, the five sisters still sur- 
viving again formed themselves into a religious community, 
and in 1819 they reopened their school. Once more at 
liberty they lost no time in seeking to secure the body of 
their saintly sister, but all search was in vain and it was 
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feared that the authorities in 1810 must have removed it 
with the other remains to the public cemetery. It has 
now been so long lost that there is little hope of its recovery, 
but the holy nun’s heart is the treasured relic of the First 
Monastery of Marseilles, and a bone from her left side is 
in possession of the Visitation Monastery of Chambery. 

The vow made by their spiritual and civil representa- 
tives in the time of their affliction has been loyally kept 
by the citizens of Marseilles. In 1793 Benoit Roux, 
though a constitutional Bishop, did not fail to keep the 
feast by officiating pontifically at La Major. That same 
day and again the following year the Abbé Reymonet, 
acting for the Marseilles Catholics, renewed the vow and 
performed the ceremony in secret. In 1795 the feast was 
solemnly kept at the Cathedral. In 1807 the Mayor, 
M. d’Antoine, officially announced the approaching festival 
and appointed the church of the First Monastery of the 
Visitation for the accomplishment of the Vow, Mon- 
seigneur de Cicé ordering the re-establishment of all the 
former accustomed ceremonies. In 1848 the Mayor, 
though a Protestant, assisted at the ceremony in the 
Visitation convent chapel, But in 1871 on the eve of 
the feast, the municipality declared its intention to absent 
itself ; the post of honour was, however, quickly filled by 
the faithful men of Marseilles who hastily formed a com- 
mission to accomplish the vow of the Chief Magistrate, 
his place being taken by M. Delvil Martiny, a distinguished 
member of the Bar, who offered the candle at the votive 
Mass and assisted at the procession in the evening. 

In 1872, the municipality again refusing to fulfil its vow, 
the Chamber of Commerce, which is the ‘most influential 
body in Marseilles, undertook this sacred duty in the name 
of the citizens, upon hearing which the Mayor issued an 
order forbidding the procession, but the Marseillais ap- 
pealed to the Prefect, M. de Keratry, who annulled the 
prohibition of the Mayor, and himself, together with the 
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chief military and ‘civil officials of the town, walked in the 
procession. 

In 1877 Monseigneur, afterwards Cardinal Foulon, 
attended the ceremony and received the traditional 
candle from the members of the Chamber of Commerce, 
who, since the refusal of the municipality to fulfil their 
vow have regularly taken upon themselves this duty, 
and never fail yearly to occupy the place of honour in the 
sanctuary of the convent chapel which formerly was 
reserved for the Municipality. His Eminence in addressing 
the congregation upon this occasion said that it was beyond 
his expectation ever to have witnessed out of Rome so 
imposing a ceremony. In 1880 a Brief was obtained from 
Rome erecting the Association of the Sacred Heart into 
an Archconfraternity. Religious Orders, dioceses, cities, 
continuing to place themselves under its protection, the 
devotion, by the consecration of all mankind, reached its 
bounds in extent but not in degree, for, partaking of the 
divine infinitude of love,it unceasingly deepens in intensity 
and fervour in the souls of the Faithful.t And the loyal 


1The Vow and the Plague of Marseilles :— 


“Friday, June roth, 1914, faithful to the double vow of the great 
Bishop Belsunce and the Magistrates of the city, Marseilles com- 
memorated in the chapel of the first Convent of the Visitation the 
act of penance and reparation and the consecration of the city to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, which in 1720 and 1721 delivered it 
from the scourge of plague, that laid waste and decimated the 
town. In presence of the civil authorities, all the confraternities, 
and more than two thousand of the Faithful, Mgr. Fabre celebrated 
Holy Mass, several hundreds communicating. At the Offertory, 
the President of the Chamber of Commerce—which body for nearly 
forty years has replaced the faithless Municipality, presented the 
traditional wax candle on which was inscribed the arms of the city. 
In the evening at 5.30 the solemn procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment took place in the Cathedral precincts, sixteen thousand persons 
being present, Amongst them of special interest was the old 
Confraternity of “des Calfats’’ [a sea term, a caulker of ships), 
which walked as in former days through a privilege granted them 
by Mgr. de Belsunce in 1720, immediately preceding the Blessed 
Sacrament. His Lordship then made aloud the acts ot reparation 
and consecration which had been composed by Mgr. de Belsunce 
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city of Marseilles has throughout, in times of persecution 
secretly, and then again with the utmost state and cere- 
monial, year by year ratified its compact with the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, while the saintly nun who instigated it 
still obtains abundant graces for her native town, as is 
testified in the accounts of her miraculous intercession, 
one of which we give in the appendix from the pen of 
Marie Gabrielle Guichard who was sent from Annecy in 
1883 to be Superior of the Grandes Maries at Marseilles. 

With such evidence of her power before God, how is it, 
we ask ourselves, that we are not yet permitted to make 
public intercession through her mediation, or that He who 
chose her as His victim of love has not given her in return 
for her loyal service that measure of honour on earth 
which it must be His delight to confer? The inscrutable 
reasons of Divine decrees are not for us to question, they 
are in the hidden designs of God. Yet, as we are taught 
that what God has from all eternity planned He accom- 
plishes in answer to our petition, let us not cease to make it 
until our voices prevail; neither let us cease, when in 
trouble, anxiety, or pain, to turn with strong faith to the 
holy Maid of Marseilles ; she, who, while on earth, was so 
large and intelligent in her sympathies and so effectual 
in her help, now that she has ampler power will not be 
_ less generous in her use of it. Then will the favours we 
thus obtain once more make her name a talisman in Catholic 
lands, and, God willing, inspire the Vicar of Christ to bestow 
upon her that signal honour which, as representative of 
Jesus Christ, he alone can give. 

We look upon it as a happy omen that as we write this 


in 1720, The whole town was em fete, the stores, bureau, banks, 
and counting houses being all closed.’”’—From La Croix, June 24, 
1914. 

: tn what manner the ceremony was carried out since this date 
we know not, but the terrible war which broke out in August, 1914, 
and which unhappily still continues, is not likely to have lessened 
the fervour of the faithful.—January 29, 1918. 
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closing chapter news reaches us of the Holy Father’s 
decision to canonise Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque, 
although owing to the terrible circumstances of the times 
he deems it advisable to postpone this glorious event 
until the world again enjoys that peace for which it longs. 
May we not hope that the bestowal of this crowning honour 
on her Blessed Sister should prove to be God’s moment 
for likewise raising to the Altars one who is so worthily 
called The Second Margaret Mary, for, to her was given 
the propagation of that devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
which Margaret Mary was the founder. Both members 
of the Visitation Order, both endued with the same 
spirit of self-sacrifice, both called to the same high mission, 
let our prayer be that both may together enjoy the Church’s 
recognition of their heroic lives which have long since 
won for thém their union with God and which 

Had I a tongue in eloquence as rich, 

As is the colouring in fancy’s loom, 


’Twere all too poor to utter the least part 
Of that enchantment.? 


1 Cary’s Dante, Paradise, Canto XXXI, 


APPENDIX 


ACCOUNT OF THE MIRACULOUS CURE OF SISTER MARIE JULIE 


Mother Marie Gabrielle Guichard writes: ‘‘On arriving at 
Marseilles after our election of February 15th, 1883, we found in 
the infirmary a young lay-sister nearly thirty years of age who for 
two years had been suffering from a very painful internal malady. 
An enormous tumour had grown on her left side which was accom- 
panied with excessive weakness. She suffered great pain with 
purulent discharges, and other symptoms of a distressing and 
dangerous nature. Insomnia, loss of appetite, high temperature, 
and hemorrhage, together with a thousand other complications, 
exhausted the strength of-our Sister Marie Julie. In the month 
of May, 1883, a violent crisis brought her to the point of death, 
and on the eve of the Feast of the Sacred Heart she received all 
the last Sacraments. Immediate danger then passed, but the 
malady remained, and judging by her state of prostration we 
foresaw nothing for our poor invalid but a time of prolonged 
suffering without hope of recovery, or even of material relief. 
Such was the opinion of Dr. Fabre, a man in high repute in Mar- 
seilles, both professionally and for his good works. It was like- 
wise the opinion of Dr. Vernet, the convent physician. A year 
had run by in alternate stages of more or less grave illness till 
towards the autumn of 1884, when a serious relapse of pain ac- 
companied by extreme weakness, obliged the young invalid to 
take permanently to her bed. From that time she could no longer 
walk, and in order to have her bed made she had to be lifted on 
to acouch. The malady visibly grew worse and our sister fell into 
a state of terrible depression. Longing to be cured, she made 
novena after novena, but the more she prayed the more her suffer- 
ings seemed to increase, so that sometimes when she felt very low 
she would ask herself if the heavenly Physician had not given 
her up even as the earthly one ? So the time passed till the spring 
of 1885, when numbers of people were speaking of the favours they 
had received through the intercession of Anne Madeleine Remuzat, 
and our invalid had herself received on the 15th of February a 
spiritual favour through her holy Sister’s mediation. This gave 
her new courage ; some days later she begged that the whole com- 
munity might make a novena for her which should finish on the 
25th of March. ‘I must be cured on that day,’ she said to me, 
‘and our Sister Anne Madeleine will obtain my cure; if she does 
she shall have the glory of it, I am going to make her intercede 
for me with our Lady of the Sacred Heart.’ We acceded to her 
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desire, but not, I own, without a certain apprehension, for her 
tendency to depression and her present painful state made me fear 
the effect of a new disappointment. The Novena was made with 
great fervour, but no amelioration manifested itself, and on the 
evening of the 24th on quitting our poor child who was more dis- 
tressed than ever, we recommended our sisters to pray much to 
obtain, if not her health, at least that she might become resigned 
to God’s will. Every day they had taken the heart of our venerated 
sister Anne Madeleine to her room, and about eleven o’clock this 
evening it was presented to her, she kissed it in a sort of transport 
and fell asleep almost immediately. On waking she asked for a 
drink thinking it was not yet midnight, and was greatly surprised 
to hear it strike four o’clock. She had not had so long and so 
peaceful a sleep for several years. This was March the 25th. 
About six o’clock she had the happiness of communicating and 
appeared tranquil and collected, but there was no change in her 
state, and on this account I kept away from her until after Prime, 
dreading a renewal of weeping and lamentation. After Prime she 
said to one of the sisters, ‘ I am not cured but I am tranquil, and I 
fee] that our Lord has still a grace in store for me, but what it is 
I know not; that will be as He wills, I trust Him.’ The sister to 
whom she spoke was so happy and so astounded by this unaccus- 
tomed peace that she came to me with tears in her eyes, saying, 
‘Mother, the miracle is obtained, Sister Marie is not cured, but she 
is altogether changed.’ It was now time for Terce and we went 
to the choir for Office, during which the invalid asked to be carried 
to the Tribune to hear Mass. ‘Let us risk everything to secure 
everything,’ she said, ‘it does not matter evenifI die!’ Conquered 
by her insistence, the infirmarian, who at first hesitated a good deal, 
placed her in an armchair surrounding her with cushions so as to 
lessen the inevitable shaking, and brought her along with every 
possible precaution. Before quitting the room our poor invalid 
had kissed the heart of our Sister Anne Madeleine, saying, ‘ My 
Sister, it is quite certain that I shall come back on my feet to em- 
brace you,’ Entering the Tribune she united fervently with the 
Holy Sacrifice, notwithstanding violent pain and general discom- 
fort, At the moment of the Elevation she appeared emotionally 
touched, and the sister who was taking charge of her experienced 
also an indefinable sensation. It was the moment of grace! At 
that instant the cure was effected, completely, instantaneously, 
radically. Sister Marie Julie hardly dared to believe her happiness, 
as it was the time of Communion she kept silent, so as not to attract 
attention, however, she did say, ‘I am better.’ Her radiant face 
told its own tale of a happy change, but we were far from suspecting 
the reality. After Mass the sister drew near her to move her 
chair, ‘I beg of you,’ she said, ‘leave me a little longer with our 
Lord.’ So the infirmarian left the Tribune to go to another sick 
sister who was awaiting her. What was her surprise when a little 
after she saw her invalid of a moment before walking hastily, 
firm and erect, and crying out, ‘I am well, completely cured.’ 
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Then with the same firm step she went to the Oratory of Notre 
Dame de la Garde, which is at the other end of the house, and 
returned to the infirmary om foot to kiss the heart of her deliverer.”’ 
In her narrative the Mother here proceeds to tell how the com- 
munity sang the Laudate, and what joy filled their hearts to feel 
that God had passed in the midst of them. She continues: ‘“‘ No 
trace of her illness remained, the tumour had entirely disappeared, 
without any discharge, without the aid of any natural remedies, 
leaving neither pain nor induration, moreover, her left leg which 
had contracted for quite six months and was shorter than the other 
leg by fifteen centimetres, became all at once its full length. This 
same day Sister Marie Julie came to the refectory, and ate the 
food of the common table although for four years she had hardly 
been’able to take any nourishment. We brought her to the school 
where the pupils, who had seen her carried to the Tribune in the 
morning were lost in astonishment, In the evening she took part 
in a long procession of thanksgiving, making the genuflections 
with the choir and kneeling without any difficulty. Since then 
she does everything with the community; works in the garden, 
at the wash, sweeps, cleans, just as any other lay-sister without 
the slightest pain or inconvenience. On March the 26th Dr. Vernet 
called, and to his infinite astonishment, as he entered the enclosure, 
there stood Sister Julie to greet him. He examined and sounded 
her most carefully and then said, ‘ If one of my profession had cured 
you I should be jealous, but since it is heaven that has found the 
remedy I can but wonder at it and congratulate you.’ He returned 
several times with another doctor who had sometimes been consulted 
about our invalid since the death of Dr. Fabre and both gave 
evidence that they considered it a complete cure.” 

The news of this marvellous miracle spread rapidly, and quickened 
the fervour of the Marseillais who now applied to the holy Maid 
in every difficulty. The convent was once more besieged with 
suppliants for prayers and novenas, so that during the course of 
the year 1885, until March, 1891, the sisters were called upon to 
make 11,306 novenas, and during that time mention is made by 
the community of more than 1,000 favours obtained through 
Sister Remuzat’s intercession. They include conversions, cures, 
success in temporal matters. 

An account of some of the most remarkable is now in the Chapter 
room of the Monastery where the heart of the servant of God is 
piaced for veneration. Then came to a climax the growing desire 
of the people to have their own heroic Maid raised to the altars of 
the Church, Chief amongst the suppliants was the Marquis de 
Foresta, great nephew of Anne Madeleine, who addressed a petition 
signed by the principal members of the Remuzat family to Mgr. 
Robert, Bishop of Marseilles. The whole Visitation Order did 
likewise. The two convents of Marseilles having a special claim, 
addressed a separate request. His Lordship upon receiving these 
petitions promised to do allin his power to further the cause, which 
promise he so promptly and faithfully kept that on June the 17th 
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1887, the Feast of the Sacred Heart, a dispatch reached him from 
Pope Leo XIII, authorising without further delay the opening 
of the Process. Numerous postulatory letters soliciting the beati- 
fication of Anne Madeleine Remuzat were presented to the Holy 
Father with the collection of depositions. 

Twenty-nine Cardinals, a great number of Bishops, Abbots, 
Generals of Orders, the Emperor, and the Arch-Duchesses of | 
Austria, the Infantas of Spain, several French, Belgian, and Italian 
princesses, in all 900 suppliants, besides 5,000 Religious, petitioned 
the Holy See at this time. On February 15th, 1888, Mgr. Robert 

‘published an ordinance concerning the Process of the writings of 
the servant of God, and the vote of the Sacred Congregation in its 
favour was issued, December 18th, 1890. The following year on 
December 24th, Leo XIII with his own hand signed the commission 
for the introduction of the cause of Venerable Anne Madeleine 
Remuzat, since which date no further official steps have been 
taken. 


OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE MEETING OF MAGISTRATES AT THE 
Town HALL, MARSE'LLES, ON May 28TH, 1722 


The Bishop's Letter 
** Gentlemen— 

“The precautions taken by the Governor and by you, to 
stop the progress of what causes us such just alarm, are worthy of 
the wisdom and zeal of the Fathers of the country. But, Gentle- 
men, you are full well aware that all your cares, labours and 
anxieties, are useless if God deigns not to bless them. I there- 
fore appeal to you to-day to begin your undertaking by an act 
of religion by which you may hold back the threatened arm of 
God raised apparently anew to strike us. You will without doubt 
remember that on All Saints’ day, 1720, I consecrated this town 
and diocese to that inexhaustible source of all grace and mercy, 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and that from that same day our evils 
sensibly and continuously diminished. The Magistrates of the 
town took no part in this ceremony nor in that which followed in 
honour of Christ, our Liberator. To repair this omission, Gentle- 
men, which ought not to be forgotten by you, I feel it my duty 
to ask you at once without either delay or formality, to make a 
solemn vow to the Divine Heart of our Saviour. I have carefully 
abstained from proposing anything that might involve the least 
expense, for the resources of the town are I am aware, in an ex- 
hausted condition. And furthermore I know that God does not 
ask for our gifts but for our hearts. My desire then is, Gentlemen, 
that you should bind yourselves, you, and your successors in per- 
petuity, to hear Holy Mass every year on the day which I have 
fixed for the feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, in the Church of 
the Visitation known as Les Grandes Maries, that you should com- 
municate at the Mass, and offer a candle or torch of white wax to 
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burn that day, and that you should assist at the public procession 
of thanksgiving which at your request, I will establish for a certain 
number of years. The vow manifestly costs nothing to the city, 
and it will give great edification. I have a strong conviction that 
it will be the means of ending our troubles, or at least of very con- 
siderably abridging them, Gentlemen, I beseech of you not to 
reject this proposition, but rather to receive it with entire trust 
in our Saviour, the effects of whose clemency we have already 
felt in so marvellous a manner, and I pray you not to delay the 
execution of it. 

“ With all sentiments of attachment and consideration which I 
flatter myself are well known to you, I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, your very humble and very obedient servant 

*“‘ ¥ Henri, Bishop of Marseilles.” 


This letter was respectfully welcomed by the Magistrates who 
at once made the following declaration : 

“This day, 28th of May, 1722, we the undersigned, Jean Pierre 
Mousties, Baltazard Dieude, Pierre Remuzat,! and Jean Baptiste 
Saint Michel, Justices of the Peace, Protectors and Defenders of 
the Privileges, Franchises, and Liberties of this town of Marseilles, 
Councillors of the King, Lieutenants General of Police, being as- 
sembled at the Town Hall and the Council Chamber, in presence of 
Monsieur the Marquis de Pilles, Lieutenant of the King, for the 
Government of Provence, Governor, etc. 

“Having read a letter which His Lordship the Bishop of this 
town has done us the honour of addressing to us, the tenor of which 
is as follows—the above letter was then read—after which the 
Municipal Register of Deliberations goes on to record that in 
addressing the Assembly, Monsieur Mousties, the Chief Magistrate, 
represented His Lordship’s letter as effectively expressing the 
conviction of all, that when every human effort had hopelessly 
failed, prayer and acts of religion had arrested the hand of God. 
For all had ocular demonstration that the plague not only decreased 
but had actually ceased from the very day on which Mgr. de 
Belsunce had consecrated Marseilles to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
M. Mousties took this opportunity of expressing his own regret at 
having been unavoidably prevented from assisting at that ceremony 
which he said till the end of time could never be too solemnly 
renewed in thanksgiving for so signal a mark of Divine Mercy. 
He went on to say that the sins of the people had apparently, 
again drawn upon them the wrath of God, for the plague had re- 
appeared, and seemed to be on the increase notwithstanding all 
their efforts to arrest its progress. To whom then, he asked, 
could they turn, if not to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, which alone 
had helped them in the past. And ought not the vow which their 
Bishop proposed with such faith in its results, to inspire them, 
aided by His Lordship’s prayers, to make it with like confidence. 


’ Madeleine’s uncle, 
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Their Bishop was as an Angel of Peace, a minister of reconciliation, 
unceasingly raising his hands in supplication to God for the salva- 
tion and the happiness of the souls confided to him. The good of 
his people seemed to be his one aim in life. In heart, mind, and 
soul, he was devoted to them, and when tribulation came upon 
them he did not hesitate to spend all his substance, and to expose 
his very life for their spiritual and temporal welfare. In fine 
M. Mousties considered that it would be expedient to make the 
Vow as worded in the said letter, and for the end therein men- 
tioned. He requested his fellow magistrates to confer on the 
matter. Whereupon they unanimously resolved to make this 
solemn and perpetual Vow in the hands of the Bishop; engaging 
themselves and their successors for ever to be present each year 
upon the day fixed for the Feast of the Sacred Heart in the 
church of the First convent of the Visitation, known as Les Grandes 
Maries, to communicate at the Mass, and offer in reparation for the 
crimes committed in Marseilles a torch of white wax weighing four 
pounds, bearing the arms of the city, to burn that day before the 
Blessed Sacrament. Lastly on the evening of the same day they 
would assist at a procession of thanksgiving to be, with the Bishop’s 
permission, established in perpetuity.” 


The minutes of the meeting from which the above is drawn 
conclude : 

“To which effect two amongst us shall be deputed to convey 
and consign into his (the Bishop’s) hands a report of this our 
deliberation, begging that should a gathering of people be con- 
sidered dangerous on account of the prevalence of the plague on 
the forthcoming Feast of the Sacred Heart, his Lordship would be 
pleased to defer the establishment of the procession to next year, 
or to transfer it till after the cessation of the scourge. 

“Signed at Marseilles on the above-mentioned day and year. 

“ Signed Mousties, Dieude, Remuzat, Saint-Michel, Magistrates. 

“Collated with the Original. Capus.” 


THREE LETTERS OF THE VEN. ANNE MADELEINE REMUZAT TO 
HER BROTHER, M. GABRIEL REMUZAT 


First letter 
“To M, Remuzat. “ Aux Infirmeries 
“Vl ok J. 
April 2nd, 1728. 
“You could not have done better, my dearest Brother, than 
begin your letter by saying as you do, ‘‘ After pleasure comes pain.” 
If you intended to put us in pain or to make April fools of us 
you succeeded admirably, but only for a few minutes. Our Sister 
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Nanon ! on reading the first sheet, at the mere mention of a return 
to Constantinople kept telling me to go about my business. But 
before doing her bidding, being less impatient than she, I thought 
I’d finish reading your letter. Thanks to the delay you are saved 
from having a hot time of it. Now you see what you have drawn 
on yourself; so say your mea culpa and don’t repeat the offence. 
We are, of course, very rude and lack good manners and your wife 
has reason to complain, at any rate as much as we ourselves have 
in regard to you! But you are perhaps not aware that prisoners 
are forbidden to visit each other, and we, like you, are prisoners, 
with this difference, however, that your prison is enforced and 
wearisome, whilst ours is voluntary, and we are quite happy in it. 
This is the sole cause of our impoliteness, and it looks likely to 
continue, so you must get accustomed to it as quickly as you can. 
I have said all this to your wife, and I am quite sure that she does 
not think as you do, and attributes our supposed rudeness to no 
lack of affection. 1 begged of her to correct you at once of your 
tiresome ways, and to teach you your duty to your sisters, who 
although younger than you in years are now by their calling entitled 
to rights and privileges above yours. You cannot deny this, and 
that they hold a rank quite apart from that which precedence in 
birth gives you. You will have the goodness to pay them your 
first visit if you do not want to be altogether out with them, as 
Madame Guys is with your wife. I have sent our letters for Con- 
stantinople to M. Guy’s house. You have evidently received one 
from Father. Tell me what he says in it, and all the details that 
Uncle Coustan gives you in his; for I am longing to know them. 

“ Goodbye, my dearest Brother, happy morning, happy evening, 
and a happy year to you. Ali the community from the first to 
last salute you,” 


Second leiter 
“To M, Remuzat, ‘* Aux Infirmeries, 


April 5th. 

“It is now some days since we have direct newsof you. Though 

it is true we heard about you from several people, the last being 
our sister de Guys who found you and your wife in a deplorable 
state of melancholy. Keep it up, it will sweeten the ennui of 
hee quarantine which is beginning to weary you with its length, 
verily believe that you suffer less than we do because of your 
revelling in this melancholy of yours. Anyhow we hope to see 
you by the end of next week. May we count on this? Father 
particularly desires me to let him know about what time you will 
be able to see him, and if you will bring your wife. Apparently 
he has written to the same effect to you. What am I to tell him in 
answer? He appears to be very much pleased with the prospect 


1A pet name for Sr. Anne Victorre Remuzat, 
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of seeing you. I expect you congratulated yourself yesterday at 
being on teira firma safe from the perils of the storm, though you 
cies are keeping it up in fine style within you. Is that to your 
taste : 

“Your visitors appear to be all either your own or your wife’s 
people. Aunt de Coustan (the youngest) likes your wife very 
much, She is not, however, amongst those who have given us the 
most satisfactory accounts of you, but we must wait for these. 
Continue to keep well, and so I hope will our dear sister whom I 
tenderly embrace. I am tired of only being able to speak to you 
from afar. No one could long more than I do to assure you in 
person that I am in very truth, 

“ Your most affectionate Sister,” 


Third letter 
“A. M. Remuzat. ** Aux Infirmeries. 


‘“‘ My dearest Brother April 15th. 

' “More serious business than that contained in your letter 
prevented me from answering you until to-day. Upon reading it 
{ saw nothing very pressing, and thought, too, in case this delay 
brought back your bad humour it would be easy for us to appease 
you since we should have found out the cause of it. We are 
perfectly willing to give up the visits and the right of seniority. 
You needed more than the mess of pottage and the lentils to give 
up yours, since a cake was the means of overcoming you. I am 
delighted that it gave you and your dear wife pleasure. I embrace 
her most affectionately, 

“It was unkind of you to cut short your letter without telling 
us what you had to say about her; another time give yourself 
plenty of leisure to send us news of her, and don’t wait to be called 
over the coals first. It does not seem as if the bumper of wine 
that you drank to our health has done us any good ; however, we 
are none the less grateful to you for the good wishes it conveyed. 
This, my dearest brother, is the fourth time I have been inter- 
rupted since I sat down to write to you and this time it is to be 
told that your wife is laid up with a sore throat oracold. Let us 
know how she is and do not leave us in anxiety on her account. 
She ought to take care not to expose herself to the bad weather, 
above al] in the early mornings. I make you responsible for this, 
and you will have to give me an account of yourself about it at 
your first visit. Evidently you want to give us a shock by 
announcing a twenty-five days’ quarantine, but we have been 
assured to-day by M. Audibert that it ought to be over by Sunday 
week, and that you should get out after Mass that day, or on 
Monday at the latest. I do not know if it appears as long to you 
as it does to us, but believe me we are in ever such a state of im- 
patience to see you. If you get out on Sunday I-shall not write 
again, at least unless you have some business to communicate to 
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me of the same nature as that with which you filled your last letter. 
The Out-Sister will take this, and if you have not time to write 
you can give her the news of your wife. 


“ A Dieu, my dearest Brother, a thousand good-byes, 
“T remain with all my heart wholly and entirely 
“Your affectionate Sister, 
** Anne Madeleine Remuzat.” 


“Just as I was closing my letter I was handed yours, in which 
you say nothing about your wife’s indisposition, so I presume it 
is only slight. In reference to what you ask me about M. de 
Marseilles, I shall not have occasion to see or to write to him before 
you are out of quarantine. I think, however, that as soon as 
you can you and your wife should call upon him. I know nothing 
about the sickness of my sister’s children but if I hear anything 
to-day I will send you word. 

“The Superior whom we had at your last voyage to Marseilles 
and who has ceased being Superior for the last three years, says 
she is always in heart and in affection your adopted sister, She is 
longing to see you. She has the goodness of a mother for you and 
desires me to assure you of her friendship.” 
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